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Barony and Thanage 


HEN the officials the king’s courts said man not 

only that held barony (tenwit baaronim) but also that 
held barony (tenuit per baroniam), what did they mean 
Was tenure barony distinct and certain mode tenure 
classed such with tenure knight-service ser- 
jeanty was merely variety tenure knight-service, 
from which was distinguished only difference the amount 
the relief paid and few legal consequences 
subordinate Was barony dignity conferring 
the holder title honour and the right summoned 
the king’s council the twelfth century the twentieth 
For many year English lawyers and historians have debated 
these questions without finding satisfactory answers any but 
the last. However the case may with the lawyers, the historians 
are now convinced that whatever tenure barony may have 
been, never gave man the right summoned the 
king’s council, though imposed him the duty attending 
Most them, too, are agreed that tenure 
barony never conferred the tenant title honour, though 
some demur this, having mind the Barons Burford, 
Greystoke, and Stafford. But they are far ever from 
determining what tenure barony was. 

Yet difference between tenure barony and tenure 
knight-service there must have been. Quite apart from the fact 
that there were over dozen baronies England that were 
not held knight-service there the matter the relief. 

Pollock and Maitland, History English Law, 259. 

Constitutions Clarendon (1164), xi: Archiepiscopi, episcopi, universi 
qui rege tenent capite, habent possessiones suas domino rege sicut baroniam 
sicut barones ceteri, debent interesse iudiciis curiae regis cum baronibus. 

e.g. the cornage baronies Cumberland; see below, pp. 183 ff. The existence 


such baronies distinctly implied Magna Carta, which deals only 
with the reliefs due from fiefs held knight-service. 
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Long after the reasonable relief for knight’s fee had been fixed 
100s., the relief for barony held knight-service remained 
variable the king’s and when fixed Magna Carta 
(c. 2), was fixed £100 against 100s. for knight’s 
Mr. Round has recently pointed that Magna Carta thus 
drawing distinction between the relief due from barony and 
that due from knight’s fee drew sharp distinction between 
the baron, the man who held barony, and the knight, the man 
who held simple knight-service. has also proved that 
the distinction between the reliefs was way dependent 
either the amount land held the amount knight- 
service due from it, save that single fee baronies paid but 100s.,* 
are constrained believe that was the effect rather than 
the cause the distinction between tenure barony and tenure 
knight-service. 

Then there are the ‘legal consequences subordinate 
kind’. his famous chapter Dignities, Bracton, after 
describing the creation earl, goes on: alii, potentes 
sub rege, qui dicuntur barones’, distinguishing them from 
the king, though calling the former magnae dignitatis 
more shortly, Then another chapter, after 
recounting how manor, ‘si sit caput baroniae’, may not 
assigned dower nor partitioned among adds, 
dicitur baronia, non est observandum vavasoria, 
vel aliis minoribus feodis quam baronia, quia caput non habent 
sicut quod dicitur baronia barone, servari 
debet comitatu Clearly, Bracton’s eyes the 
distinction between baronia and vavasoria, that is, between tenure 
barony and tenure lay the possession 
caput baroniae, just that between barons and vavasors 


Glanvill, ix. Dialogus Scaccario, ii. 24. 

This was the relief recently established reasonable for barony Normandy 
Trés Ancien Coutumier, but the English exchequer for fiscal purposes 
deemed barony contain 13} knights’ fees and exacted mark from baron 
against shilling from knight (Annals Waverley, 296, 1222), and when the 
Charter was confirmed 1297, this ratio was established between their reliefs, the 
baron’s being reduced 100 marks, 13} times knight’s. 

and the Great Charter’: Magna Carta Commemoration 

Bracton, Legibus Consuetudinibus Angliae (Rolls Series), 

ii. (pp. 59, the lands were divided, the caput went the eldest 
daughter her heirs; but was pleaded 1218 that ever since the conquest 
England, had been the king’s prerogative right that any his barons died leaving 
daughters his heirs, and the elder-born daughters had been married their father’s 
lifetime, the king might give the youngest daughter one his knights with the 
whole her father’s lands, the exclusion her elder sisters (Bracton’s Note-book, 
pl. 12). Bracton, Legibus, ii. 39, 
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lay the possession power under the king. Yet does not 
tell what power barons had, nor why their fiefs had capita, 
the inheritance which was determined special rules. 
other words, does not tell what tenure barony was. 

There were other differences between tenure barony and 
tenure knight-service, between the baron and the knight. 
knight’s fee could divided and subdivided any extent 
but barony, although the lands composing were equally 
subject division, was regarded indivisible whole, 
moreover, that retained its identity even when had escheated 
the Crown had passed into the hands the holder another 
much so, indeed, that whereas the tenants other 
escheated fees became tenants corona, the tenants 
heirs full age could take immediate possession their inheri- 
tance without waiting homage, but when baron died 
the king retained the barony his own hands until the heir had 
given security for the When tenant barony was 
amerced, the amount was not fixed the sheriff the justice 
but before the king council, and always higher rate, 
that where other men were amerced 10s. baron was 
amerced 100s. least, whence the phrase 
consequence, those who could were occasion 
only too anxious claim that their tenure was not barony, 
even when like Thomas Furnival they had for many years 
been summoned parliament and were indubitably barons 
the modern Conversely, since tenants barony could 
not called take any oath any jury, have men claiming 
hold barony although they had never been summoned 
parliament.’ These legal consequences tenure barony 
may unimportant Maitland thought them; but they 
are not insignificant, and they call for explanation. 

is, therefore, unfortunate that the need for official 
definition tenure barony did not arise until long after its 
nature had been completely forgotten that Littleton did not 
fact only when crop peerage cases called attention the 
tenure the beginning the seventeenth century that lawyers 
and antiquaries set work ascertain its nature. Despite 
the reverence which they are held peerage lawyers, Coke’s 


Madox, Baronia Anglica, pp. 45-9. Ibid. pp. 189 fi. 

pp. 169-71, 199. Cf. Dialogus Scaccario, ii. Magna Carta, 43. 

Glanvill, ix. 

Baronia Anglica, pp. 102 cf. Magna Carta, 21; Year Book, Edward 
(Selden Soc.), 79. 

Lords’ Reports the Dignity Peer, 3rd report, 253. 

Ralph Everdon 1374 (Pike, Constitutional History the House Lords, 95). 


us. Selden’s views deserve more respect. his Titles Honour, 
advanced the theory that tenure barony was but variety 
tenure knight-service and that all tenants-in-chief 
knight-service were barons, though they were distinguished 
greater lesser the amount land they held and were 
called barons knights theory has practically 
held the field down the present day, but ignores the differences 
between tenure barony and tenure knight-service noted 
above. these Madox again drew attention his Baronia 
Anglica, showing that Selden had set them aside too lightly. 
Then his turn put forward the theory that only ‘the King’s 
Homagers holding him Barony were properly called 
was, however, more able than Selden account for the 
differences have noted show what tenure barony 
was and the end could only say that barony was knight- 
service embaronied, that is, knight-service enlarged and erected into 
barony, or, you please, made barony its first creation 
Between these two theories, one form another, opinion 
has wavered from that day this. Madox’s failure define 
tenure barony led Hallam set aside his arguments for the 
existence barony tenure distinct from that knight- 
service favour theory essentially the same Selden’s.* 
But the committee appointed the house lords 1819 
report the dignity peer found Madox’s arguments incon- 
trovertible, supported they were new piece evidence, 
namely, the advice given Edward 1292 his prelates, 
earls, and barons that ‘the right succession the kingdom 
Scotland was decided the right succession earldoms, 
baronies, and other impartible tenures (aliis tenuris impartibilibus) 
was The committee’s comment this was that 
the lands called earldoms and baronies were certainly partible 
inheritances, the answer must have applied something distinct 
from the land, they conceived, only have been 
the dignity Earl This comment has been accepted 
peerage lawyers authoritative, agreeing does with 
Coke’s famous comments the Chester case assuming that 
there were the thirteenth century ‘inheritances honor 
and dignity which barony was one—separable from the 
tenure Constitutional historians, however, preferring 
facts authority and observing that the ‘dignity’ baron 
conferred the holder ascertainable right even title 
honour before the reign Richard have agreed not only 
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perverse distortions thirteenth-century law need not detain 


Pp. 690 ff., 2nd edition. 134. 241. 
Middle Ages, iii. ff. Lords’ Reports, 207. 
Coke’s Commentaries Littleton (ed. Hargrave and Butler, 1794), 165. 
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rejecting the lords’ conclusion but also ignoring their 
argument. Therefore, when seeking their turn ascertain the 
nature tenure barony, some, like Stubbs! and Mr. 
have followed Hallam ignoring Madox’s arguments, while 
others, like Maitland and Pike, have taken them into account 
but all have ended effect supporting Selden’s theory. 

few quotations from the History English Law will make 
the present state opinion clear. regards the land law 
all appearance the relief and the relief only that differences 
the barony from aggregate knights’ fees makes necessary 
speak tenure barony.’ The other incidents tenure, 
aid, wardship, marriage, escheat, being the same, the other 
differences, being subordinate kind, will not justify 
co-ordinating tenure barony with the other tenures, such 
knight-service and serjeanty Especially, the statement that 
man holds barony, parcel knights’ fees, the king, 
tells nothing the relationship between him and his 
tenants, and does not even tell that has any tenants all 
which may added this from Pike’s Constitutional History 
the House Lords: ‘The Barons merely Barons, held 
office and the descent their lands was untrammelled any 
the difficulties incident the descent The learning 
these writers has rightly earned the deepest respect for their 
opinions any point medieval constitutional history, and 
only with diffidence that the boldest would dissent from their 
views but this case their conclusions leave too many questions 
unanswered accepted final without further inquiry. 
Why, for instance, barony was but parcel knights’ fees, 
was it, unlike other parcels knights’ fees, regarded impartible 
and indestructible Why had caput, which they might not 
Why was the descent that caput determined special 
Why did the magnates 1292 call tenure barony 
impartible when lands held were constantly being partitioned 
among Why did all tenants barony pay the same 
relief whether they held two knights’ fees 200? Why were 
they amerced before the king council and not the king’s 
justices other tenants-in-chief were, and always higher 
Why were they exempt from service juries? Above 


one aspect any the king’s dependents are another, the barony 
signifies definite number knights’ fees. But has been found impossible 
reduce the territorial baronies any fixed area extension, probable that 
the title dignity baron, king’s baron, involves, from its first entrance into 
English history, nothing more than the idea royal vassal 
Constitutional History England, 395-6. 

hold per baroniam was, the first instance, neither more nor less than 
hold baro, tenant-in-chief’: Peerage and Pedigree, 359. 

Hist. Engl. Law, 259, 241. 28. 
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all, why did Bracton classify barons with earls and distinguish 
them from other magnates having power under the king, 
barons they held office and had jurisdictional power 
While these questions remain unanswered cannot claim 
know what tenure barony was. 

seek the first instance among English sources for fresh 
evidence probably useless. For, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the documentary evidence too fragmentary 
easily interpreted and the thirteenth century, when our 
records first became copious and continuous, feudalism 
administrative and military system was already decay. 
English institutions, however, are but local variations European 
ones, and must look foreign, and particularly French, 
sources for aid interpreting English ones. happens, 
this method peculiarly suitable for investigating the problem 
tenure barony. For baro and baronia are words French 
origin unused England until after the Norman Conquest 
and is, say the least, unlikely that the Normans, who carried 
these words Sicily and Scotland,’ using them always with 
the same meaning, used them with another England, bound 
this country was Normandy for hundred and fifty years 
much more closely than either the others ever was. 
Mr. Haskins has pointed out,? Wholly distinct the two adminis- 
England and Normandy have been; for 
long kingship was ambulatory and the government centred 
the royal household, considerable number the king’s 
officers must have been common the kingdom and the duchy, 
and even when other departments became stationary, the 
chancery and the chapel continued follow the king’. When, 
therefore, English documents the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries find baro and baronia used technically, especially 
opposition vavasor and the presumption strong 
that they bear the same meaning they Norman documents 
the same period. Guilhiermoz has used this argument 
prove that England Normandy vavasor and vavasoria 
were technical names for the simple knight and his holding 
opposed the baron and his barony just valid respect 
baro and baronia. 

What then was the meaning attached these words 
Normandy the eleventh and twelfth centuries Baro Low 
Latin word uncertain derivation, first met with French 
documents the eighth century, where used instead vir 


Guilhiermoz, 158, 54; Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 23-4. 
2 9 
112. 
Henry I’s letter ordering the holding the courts the shire and the 
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with just the same sense ‘man’ opposed woman’, 
use that survived our own law-books down the seventeenth 
century the phrase feme’. Soon its meaning was 
and last, the middle the eleventh century, 
baro, without losing its other meanings, became the technical 
and juridical name the possessor certain rights public 
justice which the thirteenth-century lawyers called ‘la haute 
this point there emerged difference between 
Normandy and the rest France. France these rights were 
attached the possession castellary (castellaria), that is, 
castle with the surrounding district whence drew its supplies 
food, labour, and men, which thus became the fundamental 
unit political organization from all points view, judicial, 
military, administrative, fiscal, and Normandy, 
however, where the dukes kept firm control over castle-building, 
there were many fiefs which the lord had the rights usually 
attached castellary but castle. the duchy, therefore, 
baro became technical name distinguish the possessor 
those rights, whether had castle not, from the vavasor, 
simple knight, who had such rights, baronia being used 
opposition vavasoria designate both the fief which 
those rights were attached and the tenure which was 

What those rights public justice were, know partly from 
charters, partly from the statements Norman custom known 
eleventh century, and the Ancien Coutumier compiled 
about century later. From these appears that all barons, 
addition the purely feudal rights civil justice that every 
lord exercised his manor right, had barons rights 
justice virtue which the duel could held and the penalty 
death mutilation could inflicted, though the one was 
limited civil causes and the other the baron’s own thieves 
taken the act with the stolen goods Both were 


Guilhiermoz, op. cit. pp. 156 cf. Haskins, op. cit. 28. 

Guilhiermoz, pp. 143, 158; cf. Powicke, The Loss Normandy, pp. 38-9, 55-6, 
265 ff. 

Guilhiermoz, 154. Printed Guilhiermoz, pp. 281 ff. 

Normandie). 

Const. ‘Nulli membris suis hominem dampnare sine 
iudicio, nisi tali actu vel forisfacto inventus est pro quo membrum perdere debuisset 
ibidem perdidisset, nisi per iudicium curie domini Normannie hoc quod 
eum pertinet vel iudicio curie baronum hoc quod Trés Ancien Coutu- 
mier, xli: chevalier tuit sergent (vavassores the Latin version) ont leur 
terres leur justice battaille cause citeine (in civili causa) quant champions 
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‘pleas the sword’, which the dukes claimed their own, 
insisting that such their vassals possessed them did 
ducal grant, explicit There were other pleas the 
sword which that name was afterwards restricted—house- 
breaking (hamfare), arson, rape, robbery, and assault pro- 
tected places such the duke’s high road, together with homicide 
open secret (murdrum), and the justice the host and money? 
—one more which might held baron but they were 
not the essence barony the other pleas were. 

Holding pleas the sword, the Norman baron was more than 
feudal lord, was ducal officer, albeit hereditary one 
and his barony was more than fief, was administrative 
unit. The legal consequences are interesting. Most Norman 
baronies were fees the hauberk, that say, were held 
knight-service, and such were subject the rights wardship, 
relief, and aids claimed the duke all such fees but the 
relief for barony, unlike that for vavasory, remained arbitrary 
down the close the twelfth when was fixed 
£100 against £15 for single knight’s Normandy 
equal division among males was the rule succession but the 
dukes insisted that the barony, like the great fiefs which had 
their origin the hereditary offices count viscount, like 
the duchy itself, was indivisible and must descend entire the 
eldest vavasory, however large, one manor had 
precedence the others, and the lord had court with juris- 
diction all his manors but every barony, however small, 
there was one castle manor, known the mansio capitalis, 
where the lord had court which his pleas the sword were 
held for all the men the barony.’ Finally, where the simple 


avront ile leur chatiex.’ Cf. lix: ‘Chascuns sires oit plez son larron segnorie 
terre, esceptez les plez qui apartienent 

Powicke, op. cit. 81. 

Const. Iust. Trés Ancien Coutumier, ce. liii, The list pleas the 
sword the last should compared with the list pleas the Crown Cnut’s 
Laws, ce. 12-15, 64. 

Haskins, op. cit. 19. 

Trés Ancien Coutumier, xlvii: ‘Quens (Comes) relevera comtée comme 
conte, baron baronie leur segnors selons coutume pais: fieu 
haubere comme doit. autre tenement seront relevé par acres, chascune 
acre terre dona xii deniers del chevel manoir 

‘Les baronies sont relevees envers roi par livres. Fiez 
chevalier est releveez chascuns par livres qui que soit tenuz, del roi chief 
Tardif has shown that the first part the Coutumier, ending 
older than the second, which belongs the beginning the thirteenth 
century. Powicke, pp. 57-9, 68, 101. 

assize was made Domfront 1155 that all tenants-in-chief Normandy 
might they wished summon all trials battle their mansio ibid. 
86n. may compare this with the Leges Henrici, 55, which allows every lord 
summon his man stand right his court, and the man lives the remotest 
manor the honor, must still the plea. 
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knight, when the mercy the duke, paid 10s., the baron, 
like the count, the archbishop, the bishop, and the abbot, had 
pay 

The resemblance between the obligations and legal conse- 
quences tenure barony Normandy and England 
close that cannot but ask ourselves whether the explanation 
must not have been the same both cases, namely, that the 
one country the other, barony was hereditary office 
which were attached rights public justice. That English 
barons had courts know but did they have them barons, 
and was having court much the essence barony that all 
who had such courts were deemed hold barony? so, 
what justiciary rights did barons have England 

answer these questions the first importance 
determine the meaning attached baro the earliest English 
documents which found. 


Old English law was, course, never abrogated and French law introduced 
comprehensive enactment after the Conquest. The Norman lord 
usually got his title and claimed his rights the strength, not separate 
and express grants, but general assignment all the titles and rights 
that had been possessed his Saxon 


without surprise that find that was the Norman 
equivalent the Saxon thegn that baro was first used England. 
For long, indeed, was doubtful whether the old name would 
not hold its own against the newcomer. Many the Conqueror’s 
charters were addressed ‘alle mine thegnes’ just Edward 
the Confessor’s had been, ministri ballivi being used 
the equivalent the Latin Domesday Book itself 
the barones were but rarely mentioned, whereas archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots well great Norman lords like Earl 
Hugh and Ilbert Lacy are called Baro indeed 
used both the French and the Latin versions the Leis 
incorporated them; but the ‘Instituta Cnuti’ (c. 1103), 
the earliest the Latin versions Cnut’s laws, neither baro 
nor vavasor occurs, the writer preferring ‘liberalis homo, 
est for the one and homo’ for the other. 
Similarly, the writer the Cnuti’ (c. 1110) uses 
uel for thegn, not baro. Even the Leges 


Trés Ancien Coutumier, ‘Si quens (comes) barons archevesques 
evesques abes est chaux merci, paiera livres, chevaliers paiera moins 
neant; vilains bas homs vs. neant.’ 

Vinogradoff, English Society the Eleventh Century, pp. 2-3. 

Regum Normannorum with those Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 195 ff. 
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Henrici’ (c. 1115) not only have the phrase uel 
baronis but ‘thainus’ constantly used where might 
expect baro. Before Henry I’s death, however, baro seems 
have ousted all its rivals; and the late Leges Edwardi 
(c. 1130-5) find consistently used the 

however, was word wide application. Used first 
denote freeman serving the household lord—the king 
another—and then denote freeman endowed with land 
return for personal service, usually, though not always, armed 
service, had the beginning the eleventh century 
become term wide use, covering men who owned their land 
freely that they could with any lord they pleased, and 
men whose land remained with the lord from whom they held 
men who held military service, and men who held such 
humble service sending their men help reaping the king’s 
corn men who held vast estates which they had wide powers 
jurisdiction, and men who had but single ploughland, perhaps 
held parage with five six 

was, nevertheless, inevitable that some distinction should 
drawn between men far apart rank and power were 
the great thane who ruled whole hundred and the humble 
thane who rode the king’s army his errands, and helped 
plough his land and reap his corn. Cnut’s Laws 
this distinction clearly drawn the well-known chapter 
regulating heriots (c. 71). According this, the heriot king’s 
thane was just half that earl and nearly four times that 
the who had give horse and his trappings 
together with his arms, unless had not much, which case 
gave his healsfang’ (i.e. neck-money), 120s. Wessex, 
40s. Mercia and East but the Danelaw the king’s 
thane who had his gave only £4, that is, double the heriot 
the ‘mean’ thane, unless was also known the king, 
when gave half the heriot king’s thane Wessex and 
Mercia. Now, the distinction drawn here between king’s thanes 
and ‘mean’ thanes cannot be, some have thought, between 
thanes who hold the king and thanes who not. For Domes- 
day Book shows many thanes holding the king whose heriot 
but horse and his trappings, even the 40s. due from the 
thane who had not These were indeed lesser 


See these texts Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 

Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 161 ff. 

Henry VIII frequently used the phrase mean man denote man moderate 
fortune and station life; exactly translates ‘moderate 


Cf. the Gloucestershire ibid. 163. 
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thanes and cannot considered anything but small 
The king’s thane, whose heriot four horses, two saddled and two 
unsaddled, two swords, four spears and many shields, helmet 
and hauberk, and fifty mancuses gold (£6 5s.), very 
different person. great man with much land, probably 
with thanes his own ‘nigh’ the above all, 
has his soc, the soc that the king alone can give.* 

Throughout the Anglo-Saxon laws fact find the cynges 
thegn’ associated matter course with the ealdorman, the 
earl, and the ‘gerefa’, both royal having rights and duties 
that set him above other freemen. has wergild, fihtwite 
and bot’ for lower than ealdorman’s but 
higher than the gesithcund landowner’s and six times ceorl’s. 
His oath worth six times much and the fore- 
oath may taken his behalf his own thane. Moreover, 
has the right trial before the king. the king’s thane 
none but the king shall have for holds the king 
the amount least five hides, and the wite 
all such the king takes. But offset these privileges, the 
king’s thane who convicted murder, witchcraft, magic, 
who neglects pay Romscot tithe, must pay half- 
marks instead the mere landowner’s the ceorl’s 
Above all, the king’s thane has administrative and judicial rights 
and duties that make him the peer the gerefa and sometimes 
the ealdorman. The king’s thane such responsible for 
from the men his Like the ealdorman and the abbot 
the king’s thane can give the thief robber who comes him 
three nights’ Like the gerefa, the king’s thane 
who takes bribe pervert justice has pay the king’s over- 
hernesse 120s. and take shame will not obey the king’s 
command keep the peace and take pledges his hired men, 
has pay 60s. judges unjustly, has pay the king 
120s., unless dare swear that knew better, and lose his 
thaneship, unless afterwards buy from the king what 


hominis, quem Angli dicunt laesse Inst. Cnuti 71, Lieber- 
mann, 359. 


Vinogradoff, Engl. Soc., 66. 

Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, 

Cnuti Leges, 31, 71. Cf. Domesday Book, 249b: Statfordscire— 
Willelmus Ansculfi tenet Efnefeld iii Alricus tenuit cum soca teini 
regis.’ 

Chronicle, Then Ethelred the ealdorman, and Ethelm the ealdorman and 
Ethelnoth the and the king’s thanes who were then home fortified 
places (burhs), gathered forces from every town east the Parret,’ &c. 
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price that is, the king’s mercy. even has his 
own pleas for which wed security, ore has given 
those brought before him against the half- 
marks for king’s plea and ore for earl’s 
and bocland takes that share the wed and the lahcop 
accused man and the wite guilty one which 
his overhiernesse and his burhgeat where holds court 
for all the men his soc and his the king’s 
thus appears the Anglo-Saxon laws the 
technical and juridical name royal official who has his 
judicial and administrative rights and duties akin 
sheriff’s. 

This technical use thegn’ makes peculiarly inter- 
esting compare with the Saxon original Cnut’s law 
heriots the several Latin and French versions made the 
Norman clerks between 1090 and 1150. the Quadripartitus 
(i. 71) and the Henrici’ (c. 14), where the chapter 
entitled ‘De Releuationibus’, ‘cynges thegna’ rendered 
regis and ‘medemra thegna’, taini’; 
the Consiliatio Cnuti’ 71) these terms are rendered respec- 
tively regis’ and minoris and the Leis 
Willelme (c. 20) barun’ and vavasur’; while the Instituta 
Cnuti’ (ii, 71), which gives the heriot the king’s thane 
the Danelaw only, cynges thegnes the his socne haebbe 
rendered hominis qui consuetudines suas habet, quem 
Angli dicunt kinges thegen and medemra thegna mediocris 
hominis quem Angli dicunt laesse thegen’. Clearly, the 
Normans the the uiro the cynges thegn and 
the free man who had his customs, were one and the same, 


Cnut, the Leis Willelme, (1), the last clause runs, perde 
franchise, rei nei pot reacheter soun plaisir’; and the Leges Henrici, 
34, runs, thegenscypes (honore) omni iudicaria dignitate priuetur showing 
clearly that was not only office but judicial office that was forfeited. 

Northumbrian Priests’ Law, 48-59. 

Petit-Dutaillis, Studies supplementary Stubbs’ Constitutional History, pp. 40-1. 
See Rotuli Hundredorum, ii. 206, for the Court Pevensey Castle. 

Rectitudines, 

only this passage and that quoted note 171, that the Norman scribes 
use tainus regis’ strictly the technical sense. Domesday, rule, the 
are simply thanes who hold the king’, whether they king’s thanes 
the technical sense, like Gamel, son Osbert, who T.R.E. had sac and soc, toll and 
team what was afterwards the barony Cottingham (Domesday Book, 298 
328, 331; Plac. Quo Warr. 199), mean’ thanes, like the Lancashire ones. 
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thegn and the ‘mean’ man. Yet there were notable differences 
between the Norman and the Saxon ‘cynges 
The one held his land quota military service based 
unit five ten knights, was liable wardship and marriage, 
and paid relief and aids, both the will the king the other 
held his land personal service the which 
had also lead the men due from his land under the five-hide 
rule’, and paid heriot and geld, both fixed rates. These 
incidents, however, were not peculiar barony thanage, 
but were shared the baron with the vavasor and the king’s 
thane with the ‘mean’ thane. Therefore, the Norman clerks 
who identified the king’s thane with the baron must have had 
regard chiefly for the one thing that they had common with 
one another but not with the vavasor and the thane, 
namely, their justiciary rights. 

What then were the justiciary rights king’s thane the 
time the Norman Were they the same those 
Norman baron? The laws the Saxon kings give 
list them, and their charters, which contain formula for 
granting justiciary rights more definite than ‘sac and soc, toll 
and team, and infangthef not explicitly connect such grant 
with thaneship. the Leis Willelme (c. 2), however, read 
that the Danelaw ‘the free man (francs hom) who has sac 
and soc, toll and team, and infangthef, impleaded the county 
and put forfeiture, shall forfeit the sheriff ores, but other 
men who have not this franchise, ores’. Can this francs 
hom’ who amerced higher rate than other men any 
other than the ‘liberalis homo qui habet consuetudines suas 
the ‘Instituta Cnuti’, the thane who has his soc’ 
Cnut’s law, and the qui habebat socam sacam 

all, treatise the law jurisdiction, treatise soke ’,* 
that chiefly look for some hint that ‘sac and soc, toll and team, 
and belonged every king’s thane, and therefore 
every baron, such. Sure enough, find near the beginning 
the Leges (c. this sentence 


the soc pleas, there that which belongs properly and exclusively 
the king’s there that which shares with others there that 
which belongs the sheriffs and royal bailiffs comprised their farms 
there that which belongs the barons who have soc and sac. 


Edward the Confessor’s writ confirming the liberties the see York 
Farrer, Early Yorkshire no. 10. Compare no. 22, and other charters 
this king Kemble and Birch. 

Domesday Book, ii. 116 ff. 

Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 80. 
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Further on, when the writer begins treat the pleas which 
the king shares with others, are told (c. 20) that 


archbishops, bishops, earls, and other powers (potestates) have sac and soc, 
toll and team, and infangthef the lands their own bailliwick terris 
proprit potentatus)—but others acquired purchase exchange 
some other way, they have soc and sac common causes and such 
belong hallmoots—over their own men and and 
sometimes over the men another, especially they have been taken 
the act accused without delay, and thence they shall have the proper fine. 


But everywhere the soc the pleas the Crown the king’s, 
unless reason nearness [sc. the king] worth they 
have them the king’s favour. That the other powers were 
king’s thanes and barons clear both from the chapter quoted 
above and from later references barons having their soc 
(c. 24), barons’ who had overseunesse (i. 
overhiernesse), fine for disobedience, just half that bishops 
and earls, and one-fourth that the king (c. 35), and thanes 
who share with the king the right receive 
blodwite, wudehwite, scyldwite, and (cc. 37, 38, 80). 
The statements the law-books are confirmed the charter 
which the abbot St. Albans granted, 1109, Earl Gospatric 
and his son the lands Archimorell hold fee-farm 
conclude with Spelman that king’s thanes, and therefore barons, 
‘antique aestimati sunt, qui suis dominicis litibus cognos- 
cebant latrociniis, consuetudines habentes quas sac, soc, toll, 
team, infangthef, outfangthef, ferias, etc. appellant 

not easy determine with exactness what rights were 
actually conveyed grant sac and soc, toll and team, and 
infangthef. ‘Sac’ seems have given the grantee profits 
justice which would otherwise have gone the king, ‘soc’ have 
given the right try the cases out which those profits arose, 
bothrights restricted cases arising the grantee’s 
own land between his own extent the jurisdiction 
thus granted varied very much. Most often covered only 
few civil and petty police cases which did not involve the ordeal, 
the common causes which belonged hallmoots and vavasors.* 
But the sac and soc king’s thanes and barons seems have 
covered general police jurisdiction, including breach the 
grantee’s peace, bloodshed, and wood-cutting, and even man- 
besides civil cases involving the Such 
least the inference drawn, partly from the statement 
Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani, ed. Riley, 72. 
Spelman, Glossary (ed. 1626), 79. 
Liebermann, ii, ‘Sac’ and Soc’. Leges Henrici, ec. 20, 27. 
Ibid. 80. Leges Edw. Conf., (3). 


1 
2 
3 
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the Leges that thanes such had right receive 
wite for these offences well fine for disobedience their 
orders; partly from the statement the Instituta 
(iii. 58) that bishops, who have seen had the same justiciary 
rights thanes and barons, had their own lands the jurisdiction 
hundred-court (hundred-setene), the price thief taken 
within their bounds, iron and water, weights and measures. 
gave man the right buy and sell his own land and 
demand payment from others desiring the same there, 
which custom seems have added the right hold market 
and ‘team’ empowered him warranty sales, especially 
cattle, try cases arising out warranty, and hold property 
unknown ownership found his land, the waif’ later 
‘Infangthef’ gave him the right try and execute 
the thief taken his land either the act stealing with 
the stolen goods him, and take his chattels,” right which 
custom added the right have gallows, when hanging had 
replaced beheading the usual mode 

read the Leges Edwardi Confessoris (c. 20) barons 
—in the version, archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, and 
all who have sac and soc, toll and team, and infangthef—had 
their own knights and household servants, stewards, butlers, 
chamberlains, &c., the ‘hiredmen’ the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, their own friborh these turn had their own squires 
and other servants theirs, and that any complaint were made 
against any them was heard the court him who had 
sac and soc, toll and team, and infangthef. conclude, there- 
fore, that under the Norman kings under the Saxon, king’s 
thanes and barons, merely such, had, addition rights 


Liebermann, ii, s.v. For the latter compare Hlothar and 
Eadric’s Laws, 16; Alfred and Guthrum’s Frith, Edward’s Laws, 
Edgar’s Law the Hundredgemot, and Cnut, 24. 

Bracton, Legibus, iii (2), 55. Cf. the many claims infangthef the 
Plac. Quo Warr.; the baron Greystoke claimed (p. 119) habere catalla 
felonum dampnatorum curia sua decollatorum feodo suo que infra feodum 
suum erunt etiam infangthef furcas Graystok antiquo’. 

Stephens, History the Criminal Law England, ff., quotes the passages 
the Anglo-Saxon Laws which prove that beheading was the penalty for botless 
crimes before the Conquest. Even when hanging had generally taken its place, 
beheading remained the proper mode executing thieves the outlying parts 
the country and especially the liberties. Dugdale (Origines 88) 
quotes case the earldom Chester the reign Edward and there are several 
the Northumberland Assize Rolls (pp. 70, 73, 340). Cox, Sanctuaries and 
(Archaeol. Journ. 281, 290), shows that beheading long survived 
the liberty St. Peter York. Beheading also remained the proper mode 
executing offenders against the Laws the Marches down the end the sixteenth 
century (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, Eliz. vii, no. 917), did for barons much 
later date. 1314 the king’s council decided that thenceforth beheaded criminals 


were held have been hung, that the king might have their goods (Rot. Parl. 
293-6). 
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what may call market justice and the right have their own 
men their own friborh, frankpledge, civil and police juris- 
diction identical with that the hundred-court, with power 
use the ordeal both water and hot iron, together with the 
right executeas well the manslayer the hand-having and back- 
bearing thief caught their land and take his goods short, 
that England the king’s thane, and the baron after him, had 
such just those rights justice virtue which the ordeal could 
held and penalty death mutilation could inflicted, 
which, have seen, constituted baronyin Normandy. other 
words, England Normandy barony was office which 
were attached the rights that constituted ‘la haute justice 
Exception may taken these inferences being drawn 
from sources doubtful authority, the Anglo-Norman law-books 
being the work unknown persons. But such objection can 
urged against inferences drawn from Glanvill’s and Bracton’s 
treatises. These surveys the Laws and Customs England 
are once wider and narrower scope than the earlier law-books. 
They have much more say procedure and law but they 
have much less say jurisdiction. When the Leges 
for instance, was written, the administration justice was still 
local matter that concerned mainly the seigneurial and com- 
munal courts, the king’s interest being almost confined 
the profits arising out it. was then matter prime concern 
the officials the king’s court ascertain just what pleas 
belonged the king alone and what shared with others. 
the end the twelfth century, however, the pretext that any 
wrongful use force, however slight, was breach the king’s 
peace over which alone had jurisdiction, all serious crimes had 
been converted into pleas the Crown, and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the possession distinct from the ownership 
land, had been secured for the king’s the king’s right 
hear complaints defect justice the local courts and 
punish contempt his precepts had been used evoke into his 
court means writs right cases over which could not 
otherwise claim jurisdiction the systematic use the eyre 
the shire-courts had been converted into royal courts which 
the judges were longer the suitors but the justices the king’s 
own and the right hold pleas the Crown even 
the castellaries, which were outside the sheriff’s jurisdiction, 
had been won for the visiting justices, resistance being made 
impossible the appointment the king’s justices sheriffs 
the counties visited The barons 1215 did their 


Glanvill and Vaux, the itinerant justices north the Trent from 1176, were 
sheriffs Yorkshire and Westmorland, and Cumberland respectively (Madox, 
Hist. the Exch. 123 List Sheriffs). 


| 
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best arrest the decay their courts and save their justiciary 
rights; but the king’s triumph had been assured the offer 
those who used his courts more rational procedure and 
more flexible and equitable justice than they could obtain 
the communal and seigneurial courts, hampered these were 
archaic procedure and customary law that was ceasing 
adequate the needs new age. The legal writers 
the thirteenth century were therefore longer concerned 
define the jurisdiction the local courts, but only set forth 
the procedure which cases could brought into the king’s 
courts and expound the law which they should heard 
and determined there. 

consequence, find the later treatises only occasional 
references barons’ courts. Such they are, however, they 
point clearly the earlier law-books close association 
rights public justice with barony. Glanvill, for instance, 
tells (viii. 11) that any baron, having his court plea which 
was not able determine, could bring his court into the king’s 
court order that might have the advice the latter, and that 
the king owed this his barons right (hoc debet iure 
baronibus suis). Are not justified inferring from this, not 
only that barons such had courts, but also that barons had 
special right claim the aid the king’s court determining 
pleas belonging their own courts, was because their courts 
stood special relation the king’s court 

Bracton carries further. Having written (iii (2). 32) 
that theft plea the Crown determined sometimes other 
courts, the shire-court and barons’ courts (in curiis 
baronum), and sometimes the greater court the king himself, 
goes (c. 35) 


Let see, therefore, what pleas belong court (ad and what 
shire. For there are certain barons and others, who have liberty, 
that say, soc, sac, toll, team, infangthef, utfangthef. These may judge 
their court any one has been found within their liberty seized for some 
open theft, hand-having and back-bearing, and has been accused 
sacborh because, unless was seisin, although some one sue against 
him against thief, will not belong court, hundred, wapen- 
take, take cognisance such thefts, nor make inquisition concerning 
them the country, whether one who was not seised was guilty not, 
nor that battle shall waged between any before seisin. Likewise 
they may take cognisance affrays and men beaten wounded, 
felony and the king’s peace not Likewise horses, 
oxen, and other animals wounded and maimed. Such trespass can 
amended the neighbours. Likewise they may take cognisance 
debts which are demanded without writ from the king and also other 
things which are released without writ. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 
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From these passages clear first that when Bracton said 
man that had court, meant that had the justiciary 
rights known collectively sac and soc, toll and team, and 
infangthef, that say, that had the right hold pleas 
theft, provided that the accused had been taken his land 
the act with the stolen goods him bloodshed, provided 
were not also charged breach the king’s peace cattle- 
maiming, and debt, well the right have prison and 
hold view frankpledge (iii (2). and secondly that 
all barons had these rights, did some others—archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and earls—whose barony was overshadowed 
higher office (c. 16). For Bracton, therefore, for the 
writers the earlier law-books, barony must have been office 
which were attached the rights public justice that belonged 
hundred wapentake court, the rights sac and soc, 
toll and team, and infangthef. Well might describe barons 
potentes sub rege’ 

Britton and Fleta, covering the same ground Bracton and 
writing from the same point view—that justice the 
king’s court—though generation later, themselves add nothing 
our knowledge barony and barons’ courts but com- 
pare their treatises with the Court Baron’, court-keeper’s guide 
written about 1268, they throw valuable light both. 
Maitland pointed out his introduction the ‘Court Baron’, the 
court dealt with was literally the baron’s court baronis) 
and not the court baron the sixteenth-century lawyers. 
Rather was what these called court leet, that 
say, hundred-court private for comparison with 
Britton (c. 29) and Fleta (ii. 52) shows that the jurisdiction 
this curia baronis—which included infangthef and bloodshed, 
both admitted pleas the Crown *—was identical with 
that which Britton says (c. 29), that which before the sheriff 
called the sheriff’s tourn the court free man 
home) and franchises and hundreds called view frank- 
Hence conclude that the end the thirteenth 
century, the beginning the twelfth, have the view 
frankpledge, have infangthef, have liberty, and have 
baron’s court were one and the same; and therefore that 
say man that was baron that held barony was 
but say that had over the men his barony the justiciary 
rights that were the essence barony Normandy. 

sit aliquis qui concessione domini regis talem habeat libertatem sicut 
sock sack, tolnetum, team, hinfangthefe utfangthefe qui tales habent 
libertates, habebunt prisonam suam talibus, quia possunt tales curia sua 
Maitland, The Court Baron (Selden Soc.); cf. Hearnshaw, Leet Jurisdiction. 

The Court Baron, 68. 
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For concrete proof the inferences the nature barony 
and its relation thanage which have drawn from the legal 
literature the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, turn naturally 
that part the land last brought under Norman influence— 
Northumberland and Cumberland, which were only won 
the Norman kings generation later than the rest the country, 
when the tide Norman immigration had spent itself, and 
Lothian, where old English laws and institutions lived 
hardly touched Norman influence before the accession 
David 1124, which time they had spread everywhere 
south the Highland line. 

indeed Scotland that can most easily determine 
the nature barony these islands and its relation thanage 
for there doubt has ever arisen about either. When David 
introduced baro into his charters, did with full knowledge 
the meaning attached the word the Anglo-Norman 
chancery for had used himself charters issued him 
earl Therefore, when began address 
his charters baronibus, vicecomitibus, ministris, omnibus 
fidelibus suis totius Loudeniae’,? instead ‘omnibus suis 
fidelibus Tegnis Drengis must have seen 
between the thane and the baron the same likeness that the 
Norman clerks saw when they were that very time using 
the equivalent ‘thegn’ their translations Anglo- 
Saxon law. Almost certainly, David’s purpose thus renaming 
his thanes and drengs barons was impose them the burdens 
attached barony England, i.e. wardship, marriage, and 
relief but far relief was concerned failed, save when 
knight-service was rendered. Scotland thanage lived 
the fifteenth century distinct and recognized variety 
tenure barons falling into one two classes, according 
they held their lands fee-farm The 
tenant thanage, the thane, held his lands fee-farm, paying 
the king fixed farm for all rents and dues arising within his 
thanage save ‘cain’, the king’s share the produce the 
land, which was paid cattle, corn, hens, according the 
wealth and status the tenants, and waiting’, food-rent 


charter tothemonks Daventry, 1114-24; Lawrie, Scottish Charters, 
no. li. 


Charter for Dunfermline, 1130; ibid. no. xci. 

Charter for Coldingham, 1117; ibid. no. xxx. 

Skene, Fordun’s Chronicle the Scottish Nation, ii. 449, gives list thanages 
Scotland the fifteenth century, which were south the Forth, were between 
Forth and Spey, and were beyond Spey. This not the place consider whether 
the thanes north the Forth were Celtic renamed, were created 
Malcolm Canmore and his sons deliberate imitation the thanes they found 


Lothian, but far the present writer’s researches they support the former opinion. 
Ibid. 186. 


4 
q 
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reckoned nights and paid cows, and rendering forinsec 
that is, personal service the army for the defence the land 
and the king’s The tenant barony, the baron 
proper, held his land knight-service, doing castle-ward one 
the royal castles going the army out Scotland need 
required for forty days his own paying ‘cain’, and 
rendering 

Nevertheless, the two tenures were much alike that the 
substitution knight-service for the payment farm suf- 
ficed convert thanage into barony.’ either case the 
tenant’s relation his holding was just that hereditary 
steward who collected the royal dues from it, paying some 
the king, and either farming the rest keeping them payment 
for special military The thane Kintore had official 
position well defined that the earl Moray, and the 
conversion his tenure into free barony affected not whit 
still collected the king’s ‘cain’ and the king’s bidding sum- 
moned the men Kintore the army Aye, 
and administered the king’s justice his barony had 
done his thanage for can established beyond all doubt 
that Scotland the baron, whether held knight-service 
fee-farm, had such justice ordeal and justice life 
and limb. 

When Malcolm confirmed Walter FitzAlan, high steward 
Scotland, the lands had held David gave them 
him ‘to hold with sac and soc, toll and team, and infangthef, 
quietly and freely any barons most quietly and freely 
holds and when confirmed the monks Scone 
duello, ferro, fossa, omnibus aliis libertatibus 
curiam The implication these two charters 


Fordun, ii. 414 ff. cf. Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. 238. 

Neilson, Knight-service Scotland’ the Juridical Review, xi. 
ff. Compare charter Alexander 1221, granting Bernard Howden 
knight’s fee from which ward was due Roxburgh Castle, the equivalent being 
the king’s precept across the water Forth the north the march towards 
the south, either case for forty days his own cost (ibid. 174). 

Fordun, 186. Sir John Skene, commenting law ascribed Malcolm 
(i.e. IV) the Maiestatem’, says: Baro hoc loco accipitur pro vassallo 
qui tenet wardam relevium dicimus, cum furca fossa, infangthef utfangthef.’ 
Neilson, op. cit., shows that the ward’ here spoken was almost certainly not ward- 
ship but castle-ward. Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii. 238. 

Innes thus describes the thanes his Scottish Legal Antiquities, ‘Barony’, 88. 

Robert II, granting the thanage Kintore the earl Moray held 
free barony, reserved the services the free tenants and the cain’ due him from 
the thanage (Fordun, ii. 418). common knowledge that the middle ages ‘thane’ 
was Official title Scotland. 

Innes; Scotland the Middle Ages, 206. 

Early Scottish Charters, no. xlix. 
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that barons such had court, and that court belonged 
properly justice ordeal and justice life and limb, borne 
out the evidence the law-books which the destruction 
Scottish records during the war independence has left the 
only authoritative statement Scottish law the close the 
thirteenth There read that all barons who had 
gallows and pit theft had also gallows manslaughter, but 
that when either those pleas had been followed and answered 
their court, they might not make concord without the king’s 
nor might they hold court life and limb judgement 
battle water hot iron unless the sheriff his serjeant 
were there see justice The obvious inference that 
Scotland every baron such had court which the duel 
could held and the penalty death mutilation could 
inflicted. the sixteenth century, hoc 
wrote Sir John Skene, Barones dicuntur qui tenent 
terras suas rege per servitium militare, per albam firmam, 
feudi firmam, vel aliter, cum furca Indeed, down 
the abolition the heritable jurisdictions 1747, the baron was 
always understood who infeft with power pit and 
gallows, fossa furca, any lands, though not erected into 
and, consequence, had the same power the 
sheriff judge all but the four pleas the Crown—murder, 
rape, arson, and robbery—so that man were slain his 
ground one his tenants, the sheriff could take action 
until and unless the baron unlawed his Thus appears 
that Scotland barony, like the thanage out which came, 


The Scottish law-books have been suspect ever since Lord Hailes showed that 
the ‘Regiam Maiestatem’ was but extract from Glanvill’s Tractatus Legibus 
Angliae and has even been suggested that they were deliberately fabricated 
Edward assimilate Scottish law English. this were really the case, should 
have regard their statements decisive evidence what tenure barony was 
England the end the thirteenth century but the fact that they were treated 
authoritative after the English had been driven out makes much more likely that 
they were compiled Scottish lawyers replace the records lost during the war 
independence, and so, can regarded authoritative only for Scottish law 
that time. But the law the twelfth-century English law-books was identical 
with that Scotland the fourteenth century, the presumption strong that English 
institutions the twelfth century were identical with Scottish ones the fourteenth 
century. 

Assisa Regis Acts the Parliament Scotland, Cf. Leges Henrici, 
(6). 

Assisa Regis Alex. II, 14; Acts, 374-5. Cf. Leges Edw. The 
jurors who 1258 returned the names several thieves lately beheaded Northum- 
berland baronies always noted that the beheading was the presence the king’s 
bailiff (Northumberland Assize Rolls, pp. 70, 73). 

though held, not free barony, knight-service, but fee-farm. 

Sir George Mackenzie, Laws and Customs Scotland Matters Criminal (1678), 
pp. 417-18. 
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was hereditary office which were attached the rights 
public justice that have inferred that the thane had England 
and know that the baron had Normandy, these rights being 
conveyed grant sac and soc, toll and team, and infangthef. 

Turning now Northumberland and Cumberland, observe 
that Northumberland every lay but one was held 
the thirteenth century castle-ward either Newcastle 
Bamburgh, suit court the county, fine court and cornage 
the exchequer Newcastle, all these services being forinsec 
About half these baronies were held single knight’s fees,* 
paying relief and these some had been held 
the twelfth century not knight-service but thanage 
and some serjeanty, such keeping the king’s 
and others had been ancient demesne till John’s day.’ 
The exception was Beanly, held the earls Dunbar 
cornage, suit the county, fine common array and 
common work Bamburgh and one part the serjeanty 
being inborh and utborh the marches between England 
and and the rest paying St. 
Cuthbert’s farm 30s., four waitings truncage Bamburgh, 
and talliage with the king’s and neither relief nor 
aid was due from Cumberland and Westmorland, the 


The inquest 1212 Nevill, ii. 764-75) gives, besides Redesdale and 
Tynedale, which were regalities, Alnwick, Beanly, Bolbeck, Bolum, Bothal, Bywell, 
Calverdon (de Val), Ellingham (Gaugy), Embledon (le Vicomte), Hadston (Heron), 
Hephal, Langley (Tindale), Mitford, Morpeth, Prudhoe, Walton, Wark, Warkworth, 
Wooler (Muschamp). these, the inquest 1245 (ibid. ii. 717-48) adds Bradford, 
Chevington (Morwick), Dichburn, Dilston, Newburn, and Rothbury, all called maneria 
villae 1212 and serjeanties 1236 (ibid. ii. 750), although Bradford and Cheving- 
ton were called baronies the inquest 1166, was Gosford (Surtees) (Red Book, 
438). 

Red Book, 712; Plac. Quo Warr., pp. 583 ff. Northumberland Assize Rolls, 
pp. 355-7; Maitland, Northumbrian Tenures, ante, 630. There seems need 
question Bracton’s definition that service which was due the king 
over and above what was due the lord: Legibus, ii. (7). 

Bradford, Chevington, Dichburn, Dilston, Gosford, Hadston, Hephal, Langley, 
Newburn, Rothbury, and Warkworth. 

Round, Magna Carta Commem. Essays, pp. ff. 

Hephal, held cornage, fine court, and farm changed knight- 
service for William Bardolf John Nevill, Hardy, Rotuli Oblatis, 
61; Red Book, 713). 

e.g. Dichburn, changed knight-service John (Testa Nevill, ii. 771). 

e.g. Rothbury (ibid. ii. 765). 

Red Book, Bain, Calendar Documents relating Scotland, ii, no. 632. 

Newminster Cartulary, charter Edgar, son Earl Gospatric, confirming 
the grant part Beanly made his father his sister Juliana her marriage 
with Ralph Merlay. 

Testa Nevill, ii. 764. ii. 

called because paid the feasts St. Cuthbert March and September. 
Sometimes this farm was itself called tenagium (Red Book, 563). 

Bain, no. 321; ii, no. 632. 
The earl did not pay the aid 1235 (Testa Nevill, ii. 780-1). 


7 
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contrary, every barony was held tenure peculiar 
those counties, until Henry and his sons changed the tenure 
All the other continued held 
rendering, addition the cornage paid annually the ex- 
chequer Carlisle from which their tenure was named, 
mot suit court the county, homage and fealty their 
lords were liable wardship and marriage,’ but not the feudal 
and instead relief they paid one year’s value their 

Some these services were common the whole country 
and call for little comment. Castle-ward, for instance, was well- 
known form knight-service rooted the old English burghal 
service, which gave the tenant the alternative doing forty 
days’ garrison duty his lord’s castle going the army across 
the border for the same time, either case his own cost. 
Suit court again, was just the old English obligation that lay 
all freeholders attend shire and hundred court, and was 
forinsec service for tenants-in-chief, who did their suit the 
county court, but ‘terrene’ for mesne tenants, who did theirs 
their lord’s Fine court’, sometimes called fine 
service due from all who owed suit county barony court 


Ibid. ii. 695-9. Coupland here said have been held from its first erection 
barony the service one knight but 1223 the earl Albemarle asserted 
that the king ought not have the ward the daughters and coheiresses Richard 
Lucy Coupland because was held cornage (Bain, no. 864). probable 
that the knight’s fee for which was entered the Testa was really for Millom, 
which was held the lord Coupland knight’s fee. 

Gilsland (two knights), Kendal (three knights), and Westmorland, Appleby 
(one knight). Afterwards Robert Vipont, lord Appleby, received grant the 
shrievalty the county Westmorland together with Brougham Castle for the 
service three knights, raising his total four knights. 

Linstock and Dalston, when acquired the bishop Carlisle (Plac. Quo 
Warr. 124; Bain, ii, no. 146). 

Allerdale, Wigton, Greystoke, Liddel, Burgh, Houghton, Melmorby, Levington, 
Gamelsby, and Glassanby For Coupland see note Wigton, 
noted, was not held chief but the lord Allerdale (Bain, no. 2129). 

See below, 187. Bain, nos. 2556, 2665 ii, no. 1402. 

1275 the barons the exchequer reported: all your tenants-in-chief 
cornage Cumberland and Westmorland, wardship and marriage are due 
(Cal. Geneal. 501). Feudal Aids, 244-5. 

Edward Idonea, lady Westmorland, said that there were the county 
Westmorland two tenures, one white rent (because paid silver) and another 
cornage; and that the tenants white rent, after the death their ancestors, 
ought pay double their rent only, and the tenants cornage should pay the value 
their lands for one year (Nicolson and Burn, History Westmorland and Cumberland, 
17). Blackstone, Commentaries, ii. 74. 

The lords Wooler Northumberland and Liddel Cumberland owed suit 
their respective counties (Northumberland Rolls, 327; Bain, ii, no. 1542), 
but their tenants owed theirs their lord’s barony court (Bain, no. 1967; ii, no. 208). 
below, 185, note Bain, no. 1967. 
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Northumberland and but not Cumberland and 
Westmorland, more obscure. Its resemblance the fine 
the county’ wapentake fine’ and the 
Lancashire* (once part the earldom York), 
which were likewise paid forinsec ‘rent’ ‘farm’, too 
striking quite accidental, and not least that was like 
them paid only the suitors the county, wapentake, and 
barony courts, men who, having tenants their own, themselves 
had least hallmoot court. Two explanations the custom 
were given the close the thirteenth century. The first 
comes from Northumberland, where fine was defined 
1278 sum £50 paid the county and barony 
courts twice every seven years that the king’s bailiff should 
not come and sit baron’s court and hear the pleas and 
soon the suitors did anything against the law and custom 
the realm, amerce the king’s bailiff, the coroner, was 
certainly bound present when the pleas the Crown were 
dealt with county barony court Northumberland 
this explanation may set aside once. The second 
comes from Yorkshire, where fine the county wapentake 
was defined 1279 fine paid lieu suit the 
county the Now, the sense that the fine was 
paid the suitors the county and wapentake courts lieu 
suits due from themselves, this explanation cannot accepted 
for was paid not only men bound attend the local courts 
just once year, but also men whose suit was done for them 
their lord his and men who themselves did 


Maitland, supra, 630; Surtees, Hist. Durham, iv. 73. 

Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 186 

Mamecestre, 134; cf. Compoti Lacy (Chetham Soc.), 49. 

Maitland, supra, 630. 

1259 the county Northumberland recorded that Simon Montfort 
guardian Gilbert Umfraville and his lands should hold all pleas Redesdale 
well the Crown others and have the issues the pleas, and that knight the 
county should assigned the justices see that unicuique teneatur’ 
(Northumberland Assize Rolls, 44). Annandale, which David granted 
Robert Brus hold Ranulf Meschin held Carlisle (Bain, no. 29), the king might 
choose coroner one the lord’s homagers Annandale and issue writs him 
direct, who should answer the king and his justices Lothian Dumfries (ibid. 
ii, no. 1588). 

Fleta (1685), 18, Coronatoribus cf. Britton (1640), How little this 
jury’s definition fine court trusted appears from its demonstrably false 
definition cornage sum £50 paid the king the suitors the county 
and barony courts quit the custom that man were impleaded and did not 
defend the plaint word word, should once convicted. 

Baldwin Wake, lord Cottingham (Plac. Quo Warr. 199). 

Baldwin Wake held the manor Ayton Nicholas Mennell, paying him 3s. 
per annum fine county Mennell holding Peter Mauley the same fine 


county, and Peter the king chief, and did suit his steward the county 
York for himself and all his tenants (ibid.). 
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all the suits due from their There is, however, another 
sense which the explanation fine court fine lieu 
suit may true. From Domesday learn that those who 
had soc and sac, toll and team, and the king’s custom two 
pennies, could not have the earl’s third penny save the latter’s 
own grant.2 Perhaps ‘fine court’, ‘fine the county’, 
wapentake fine was just farm for the third penny 
due the earl from the pleas arising the courts those who 
had soc, even the soc hallmoot, and therefore naturally 
included the farm the sheriff who did justice the earl’s 
this custom was literally fine for having court, 
and was fine lieu suit the sense that was fee for 
the profits justice that would have gone the sheriff the 
earl’s behalf the suit the men attending that court had not 
been withdrawn from county and wapentake court. 

Cornage has long been the subject Accord- 
ing the Red Book the Exchequer, cornage, horngeld, 
noutgeld was talliage 2d. head horned cattle,® which 
Henry III wanted levy throughout England but 
the time its first mention the Pipe Roll 1130, was fixed 
‘custom due from each the border shires,’ which was paid 
cattle till the end the twelfth century, although accounted 
service due the king and never included the sheriff’s 


e.g. Adam Everingham held Everingham and Stanbury doing suit his 
steward all counties, trithings, and wapentakes and paying 2d. finibus 
(ibid. 194). Domesday Book, 280 

noteworthy that the end the twelfth century the wapentake fines 
Yorkshire amounted about £40, the sum customarily given earls lieu the 
third penny (Vict. County Hist., Yorkshire, ii. 151). 

has been discussed Maitland Northumbrian Tenures, ante, 626 ff. 
Mr. Round The Commune London, pp. 282 ff.; Mr. Lapsley the Vict. 
Hist., Durham, 273 and the Rev. Wilson, ibid. Cumberland, 313 
the view set forth the last-named work that has been adopted the present writer, 
who wishes take this opportunity acknowledging her great debt Mr. Wilson. 

The amounts accounted for the Pipe Rolls were substantial Cumberland, 
£85 8s. 8d., reduced remissions £80 10s. 8d. 1158; Westmorland, 
£55 19s. 3d. Northumberland, and Durham, £110 5s. 5d. 

Vict. County Hist., Cumberland, 315 ff. The sums paid the tenants varied 
very much; e.g. among the Cumberland barons the lord Burgh owed 8s. 6d. (Bain, 
no. 2566), the lord Allerdale £15 13s. 4d. Nevill, ii. 697) the charter 
which the abbot St. Albans granted the lands Archimorell Earl Gospatric 
and his son, 1109, was stipulated that Gospatric should pay year the 
monks Tynemouth—a priory St. Albans—and the abbot 20s. oxen each 
worth 3s. his own option (Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Albani, 72). 

Gospatric, son Orm, castellan Appleby 1174, made grant land 
Holmcultram Ita quod faciemus pro monachis omne forense terrenum servicium, 
quodcumque Dominum Regem pertinet, scilicet noutgeld endemot, siquid 
aliud pertinet eius servicium, quodcumque servicium pertinet Dominum 
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was paid Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland 
all free landholders from baron bondager, whether they 
farm unless were remitted them the king himself. 
But, although was only the border shires that cornage gave 
its name tenure, was not confined them. Under the name 
and Lancashire and the high and wild part’ Yorkshire, 
though only ‘free’ ‘foreign’ 
and the poorer tenants paying instead customs 


alia) terrena exactione consuetudine’ (Reg. Holmcultram, 34, cited Vict. 
County Hist., Cumberland, 321). 

The evidence for Cumberland and Westmorland the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries has been given Mr. Wilson. may added, Bain, nos. 1713, 
2067, 2665 ii, no. and inquest knights’ fees Cumberland, Henry VII, 
printed Nicolson and Burn, op. cit., ii. ff., which shows that all mesne tenants 
knight-service paid cornage, puture serjeants, suit court, and homage, many 
also paying sea-wake. Northumberland, the Compotus Cornagiis Northumber- 
landae for 1264 (Red Book, 713) shows that Northumberland all tenants-in-chief 
paid cornage unless had been remitted them the king, whether they held 
knight-service thanage (Testa Nevill, ii. 749-53, inquisition 
post mortem Muschamp, lord Wooler, 1254, shows that all his 
free tenants rendered suit court, cornage, scutage, and fine the county 
(Bain, no. 1967). 1278 Northumbrian jury found that when Otwell 
changed the tenure two manors held him Robert Fenwick from 
drengage fee-farm 100s., doing also the forinsec service due from the manors, 
the said forinsec service was cornage and fine court (Maitland, supra, 630). 
Finally, Humberston, who surveyed the lands the earls Northumberland and 
Westmorland and their associates the rebellion 1569, states that the manors 
pertinent the barony Alnwick were for the most part held knight-service 
the payment castle-ward, rent, and cornage (K. Misc. Bks. 37, 38). 

Cal. Ing. iv, no. 424. See firma alba Domesday, 

Lancashire: Wydenesse.—De oxgalte nichil hoc anno quia nichil nisi tercio anno 
land was likewise paid only once three Rolls Northumberland, passim). 

Overton, part the demesne lands the earls Lancaster, had 1297 two 
free tenants, whom one, Robert the Reeve, had forty acres land provosty and 
was reeve fee execute the services pertaining provosty, rendering homage and 
relief, and paying for coumale and the other held one bovate for farm 8s. 14d. 
There were also ten bovates held bondage, each which rendered 12s. year, 
and for coumale 16d., and nine cotarii who rendered 19s. 6d. yearly (Lancashire 
Inquests, ed. Farrer, 293; cf. 296). 

Yorkshire there were paid Bowes Castle 1279, 6s. 24d. cougeld and shirve- 
geld (Cal. Ing. ii, no. 381). 

tenentes tam liberi (sc. quam) bondi solvunt pro 
Cuthbertum Septembri xxxvi s.’: Bishop Hatfield’s Survey (Surtees Soc.), 18. 
Compare return 1384: ‘Willelmus Hilton miles tenet duo partes villae Magna 
Useworth Alicia Modenby terciam partem dictae villae forinsecum 
reddunt per annum 10s. reddunt pro corna- 
gio dictae villae per annum Festum Cuthbertiin Septembri xxx reddunt 
pro vacca metrith festum Martini s.’ (Vict. Hist., Durham, 277). 

freeholders’ Skipton-in-Craven (Whitaker, Craven, 228); ‘liberi 
tenentes Manchester ii. 289). 

See notes above. Cumberland, Langwathby paid cornage although 
its only tenants were bondagers, cottars, and tenants will (Bain, no. 1564). Cf. 
Palgrave, Documents illustrating the History Scotland, pp. ff. 
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oats and The resemblance cornage, the custom 
gafol animals, the cain animals Scotland too close 
accidental and this, together with the fact that wherever 
was paid there was paid also 
identifying cornage with cain and regarding originally 
food-rent due the king from all 

The wide incidence cornage makes clear that the payment 
this custom cannot have been the real basis the distinction 
between cornage tenure and other tenures. This must sought 
the other services rendered not rendered cornage tenants. 
once note that while they did not owe either fine court 
farm, they owed service due only 
from the cornage tenants Cumberland and Westmorland.’ 
This was military service which resembled knight-service 
closely enough for necessary for those who owed 
point out that they did not owe scutage for Now, 1212 the 
cornage tenants-in-chief claimed that their service was only 
‘go the king’s precept the army Scotland, going 
the vanguard, returning the and after 


Survey barony Appleby, 1634, printed Nicolson and Burn, op. cit., 292 ff. 
The hens were called pout’, i.e. puture, hens; the oats were fixed custom 
half skep—worth 6s. 8d.—an acre Liddel (Bain, ii, no. 208). 

Beanly (Bain, no. 321; ii, no. 632). 

Bently manor paid 40s. for castle-ward, 6s. 8d. for wapentake fine, 
and 2s. for waytemete and shireff tothe (Cal. Ing. iii. 359). 

tooth are clearly just local names for the firma noctis normally characteristic 
ancient demesne (Round, Vict. County Hist., Essex, 336). Probably should 
identify the metrith cow Durham (Boldon Book, passim) with the mete cu’ 
the Rectitudines (c. and regard this yet another form the same custom. 
has never been satisfactorily explained may not Celtic word akin 
the name given the Welsh marches commutations the king’s food- 
rents (Survey the Honor Denbigh, pp. When reflect that the 
field-system prevalent Durham, all the area which and 
survived incidents free tenure, was the Celtic run-rig (Gray, English Field Systems), 
realize that the survival Celtic name for food-rent its commutation was not 
impossible. 

Also called puture the serjeants’, the serjeants who kept the forests 
aided the sheriff the lord’s bailiff, the case might be, doing justice and keeping 
the peace (Mamecestre, 482 ff.). 

Probably was part the pastus principis Anglo-Saxon charters (Chadwick, 
Institutions, 101 n.). noteworthy that 1536 the Pilgrimage 
Grace began with rising the commons the high and wild country Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire against noutgeld serjeants’ 
food and (i.e. the fines due from blanchfarm tenants every change 
lord tenant): Letters and Papers Henry VIII, xi, no. 1080; xii (1), no. 687. 

Mr. Wilson has elucidated and shown its identity with the military 
service required cornage tenants, Vict. County Hist., Cumberland, 318 ff. 

Reinii debet marcas tenet carucatas terre Newinton 
per sectam comitatus Hendemot unde scutagium dari non Pipe Roll, 
John. Cf. above, 185, note 

the end the list tenants-in-chief Cumberland, the inquest 1212 


/ 
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1215 their claim was Then 1297 the men 
Cumberland and Westmorland wrung from Edward admission 
that their service was only meet the king his march 
Scotland the Rerecross Stanemoor and his vanguard 
far the march Solway, and his return the rearguard 
from Solway the Rerecross.? Thus limited, the service might 
well called the march-meeting but the service 
going the border against the Scots was not restricted 
the march shires but was required all landholders north 
the Trent, even from customary tenants the condition their 
tenant-right down the seventeenth must 
that case have been neither more nor less than the general 
service the fyrd required English law from every freeman. 
There is, however, some ground for thinking that 
was really special service required only from some landholders. 
The definition their service given the cornage tenants-in- 
chief reminds forcibly the service required the Hereford 
men, who, according Domesday, were bound both attend 
shiremoot and hundred when summoned, and with the 
sheriff into Wales his precept. ‘When the army advances 
against the enemy these custom form the vanguard and 
returning the Certainly, John Reigny, who held 
Newton the king cornage, suit court, and 
going the king’s precept the army Scotland with hauberk, 
had find for the king armed horseman the army 


has these words: supradicti tenentes per cornagium ibunt preceptum 
domini Regis exercitu Scotie, eundo anteguarda redeundo 
(Testa Nevill, ii. 699). 

When service was called for against Fulkes Bréauté 1224, the sheriff 
Cumberland was forbidden distrain Richard Levington, since did not hold 
the king chief military service but cornage (Maitland, supra, 629). 

Bain, ii, no. 899; iii, no. 716. Similar admissions were made the men 
Northumberland 1303 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, 101), the men Durham 
1317 (Rot. Scot. 169), and the whole country 1327 Edward st. 2). 
does not follow that the claim was sound one. 

customary tenants the earls’ Northumberland and Westmorland 
‘in all the counties Cumberland, Westmorland, Northumberland, York, and the 
bishopric Durham have all the ancient grants and copies, hold them and their 
heirs according the custom the honor Cokermouth that say, copy 
court roll doing suit the lord’s court, service himself and all his family 
the borders when necessity shall require, and paying his fine the lord’s will 
after the death, alienation, exchange any lord (Humberston’s Survey). 

Domesday Book, 179: emendat qui iussus uicecomite secum ire 
Walis non pergit. Nam uicecomes non uadit nemo eorum ibit. Cum exercitus 
hostem pergit, ipsi per consuetudinem faciunt Auantwarde reuersione Redre- 
Compare with one the ancient laws Wales which the Venedotian Code 
(c. runs thus The king not lead hosts out the country except once year, 
and then not continue more than six weeks. his own country free have 
hosts when the Demetian Code (c. the same law runs thus: Once 
year the king have hosts along with him into border country always, however, 
when may necessary, host attend him his own country.’ 
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for forty days his own and even the sixteenth 
century all gentlemen, tenants, and inhabitants the baronies 
Allerdale and Coupland had attend the lord and his 
lieutenant and their command ride into Scotland any 
therefore probable that ‘endmot’ was not just 
the general service the fyrd required all freemen, but was 
the special service the king’s utware required all 

Now, there good reason for identifying cornage tenure with 
drengage. (1) only the hypothesis that the cornage 
tenant rendered instead farm the personal service that 
distinguished the dreng from the thegn that can account 
for the sharp distinction drawn between cornage tenants, from 
whom from drengs wardship and marriage were and 
fee-farm socage tenants, from whom they were not. (2) 
can hardly doubt that the cornage tenants Westmorland who 
joined the knights paying marks for respite from 
aid till the king were the drengs who four years later 
paid marks ‘ne and who were certainly the 
ancestors the free tenants holding cornage 
for instance, which was held Brougham Castle drengage 
1201, cornage 1314, and cornage, ward, marriage, relief, 
suit court, and custom oats, which custom called 
drengage was held tenure that differed from 


Pipe Roll, John Testa Nevill, ii. 696, 703. 

found only where Norse influence, distinct from Danish, was strong, 
seems originally have been synonymous with ‘thegn’; but time distinction 
between them must have arisen similar that which arose Scotland between 
‘thane’ and baron’, for the words are constantly used together eleventh- and 
twelfth-century documents. not easy determine wherein the distinction lay 
for the extant inquests service other than knight-service were all taken the 
thirteenth century when and drengage were often used interchangeably. 
The dreng, however, seems have been distinguished from the thegn owing some 
personal service—usually, though not always, lieu farm—which, inasmuch 
made him nigher his lord, made him less free than the thegn, who owed only 
general service. Thus, Earl Gospatric, 1070, contrasted ‘freo dreng’ (Scott. 
Hist. Review, 66); and the case Ribton held free service paying farm 
St. Bee’s, Surtees Soc., pp. 47, 481) goes far prove that Cumberland 
Northumberland ‘free service was fee farm’. noteworthy that whereas the 
tenants-in-chief Westmorland who held drengage did not pay farm, those who 
held thanage Lancashire and Northumberland did (Testa Nevill, ii. 812 ff.). 

See note 183. Both Northumberland (Testa Nevill, ii. 758-60; Bain, 
ii, no. 557) and Durham (Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, iii. 556) wardship and 
marriage were due from lands held drengage. 

Pipe Rolls Cumberland and Westmorland, 

Hardy, Rot. Oblat., &c., p.127. These drengs were tenants-in-chief, but after the 
shrievalty Westmorland had been given with the custody Brougham Castle 
Robert Vipont, castellan Appleby, they came regarded his men. 

Cal. Ing. no. inquisition post mortem Robert Clifford, Edw. 

Inquest Hen. VIII (Nicolson and Burn, 418). course the 
oats did not constitute drengage was only incident that other tenures. 


| 
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that the barony Wigton, which was held cornage, 
and little more than the relief due from 
Clifton but not from And this, Littleton tells us, was 
just the difference between cornage mesne tenure and cornage 
tenure-in-chief; for the latter was accounted grand 
serjeanty whence relief but fine one year’s value was due, 
but the former was accounted knight-service and was subject 
all the feudal (3) have the direct evidence 
the charter which Henry shortly before 1130,* gave 
Hildred and Odard Carlisle the lands Gamel, son Bern, 
and Glassa, son Brictric, ‘for the gafol animals and such 
other service other free men, French and English, are wont 
the king for their lands for the king calls the former 
owners his there evidence that the service 
for Gamelsby and Glassanby, one the cornage baronies, was 
ever can only conclude that tenure cornage was 
just form drengage, renamed from its most characteristic 
service when the other services that once accompanied had 
fallen into desuetude. that case, the barons who paid cornage 
and went the king’s army Scotland but paid neither fine 
court’ nor were important link between 
the barons who held thanage, paying farm cornage, and 
fine court but military service other than common array, 
and the barons who held knight-service, paying castle-ward, 
cornage, and fine court’. add the Cumbrian and 
Northumbrian barons the Lancashire and Cheshire barons; who 
held knight-service, paying castle-ward and sacfee and the 
Yorkshire barons, who likewise held knight-service, paying 
castle-ward and ‘fine the have, what may 


Bain, ii, no. 64. 


Wigton was accounted grand serjeanty because held cornage (Bracton’s 
Note-book, pl. so, too, was Newton Reigny Nevill, ii. 703). 

Tenures, 156. 

1130 Hildred and Odard rendered account 40s. for the grant the lands 
Gamel, son Ber (sic) (Pipe Roll). 

Confirmed John 1210 (Bain, no. 470). 


Mr. Wilson (Vict. County Hist., Cumberland, 316), deeming that drengage was 
not free tenure, suggests that this charter Henry changed the tenure Gamelsby 
and Glassanby from drengage cornage. But 1292 Odard’s successors claimed 
infangthef antiquo virtue this very confirmation Henry’s charter 
(Plac. Quo Warr., 124), although there mention infangthef any 
soc. either all free men who held the king Cumberland had infangthef, 
which was not the case—e. John Reigny had not infangthef—or infangthef was 
already attached the lands when fhe grant was made, which case Gamel and 
Glassa, the king’s drengs, had it. Now, lands which infangthef was attached 
can have been held otherwise than free tenure the sole ground for assuming 
that Gamel and Glassa did not hold their lands the same tenure Hildred and 
Odard, who certainly held them cornage, disappears. 

Mamecestre, 274. 


§ 
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called the cornage area, barons who held thanage 
barons who held drengage serjeanty, and barons who held 
knight-service, showing the same variety service that there 
was among the Scottish barons and representing all the stages 
evolution between the Anglo-Saxon king’s thane and the Anglo- 
Norman baron. 

Any lingering doubt that thanage was indeed the main root 
barony England must yield such proof continuity 
afforded such baronies Greystoke, held the descendants 
Forne, son Ligulf, with the same rights the fourteenth 
century the twelfth and Cottingham, held the Wakes 
the days Edward with the same rights Gamel, son 
Osbert, the king’s thane, held them T.R.E. with sac and soc, 
toll and team.’ 


The identity barony England and Scotland being 
established far service concerned, remains only 
ascertain whether that identity extended the justiciary rights 
attached barony. Just the beginning the twelfth 
century was thane’s law have sac and soc, toll and team, 
and infangthef, the end the thirteenth century find 
Northumbrian Grand Jury asserting that all barons had gallows 
and the assize bread and beer their baronies and 
and every tenant Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
morland ever said hold barony—and others save few 
religious who held frankalmoign—claiming 1292 have 


‘his barony infangthef, gallows, the goods fugitives and 


felons condemned and beheaded within the barony, and the return 
all writs save for pleas the matter course, 
the shire court had jurisdiction within the baronies and ‘suit 
court for the barons, who owed their suit the 


Pollock and Maitland (i. 218) reject the claim fee-farm rank tenure 
separate from socage; but Magna Carta distinguishes them, and the existence 
such baronies Beanly and Hephal shows that England down the thirteenth 
century, Scotland down the eighteenth century, fee-farm, under the name 
thanage, could noble tenure knight-service. was only when all the 
thanage baronies save Beanly had become knight-service fiefs, and Beanly itself had 
come regarded held only the serjeanty being inborh and utborh (Bain, 
ii, no. 148), that English lawyers could regard fee-farm only variety socage 
tenure. The fact that corporate towns having infangthef and paying farm were 
really fee-farm baronies seems have escaped notice, though the cases London 
and the Cinque Ports remain enlighten us. 

Plac. Quo Warr. 119; Testa Nevill, ii. 697. 

Domesday Book, 298 328, Plac. Quo Warr. 199. 

Northumberland Assize Rolls, 357. 

Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 112 588 ff. 

e.g. late 1840 the county court Northumberland had jurisdiction 
the barony Alnwick (Returns Courts Requests, Accounts and Papers 
(1840), no. xli). 


. 
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county court, was for their tenants who owed theirs 
the courts held the capita the several baronies. Neither 
might the sheriff nor his serjeants enter barony even serve 
writ make arrest, save for pleas the Crown, unless 
the baron first failed his 

With these justiciary rights went administrative ones. 
the baronies, the cornage, serjeants’ food, and customs oats 
and hens were all paid the baron, who paid over the cornage, 
amounting each case just the sum that himself owed, 
the exchequer Newcastle Carlisle the case might 
but kept the other customs for the use himself and his own 
whereas the rest the county all were paid the 
sheriff, who kept the serjeants’ food for his serjeants but accounted 
the other customs separately the exchequer Westminster.* 
Clearly, the baron’s relation his tenants respect these 
customs was simply that official collecting the king’s dues 
and remitting the king through the sheriff such had not been 
assigned him for official purposes. Again, although 
and common array were services, the sheriff could 
not summon the men barony with him against the 
king’s enemies except through the baron and his yet 
the bidding the lord and his lieutenant every man living 
within the barony must follow them the border, matter 
whose tenant might Here too the baron’s relation 
the men his barony was that official calling the king’s 
lieges within his bailiwick follow him the king’s service 
just the king’s thane used call out the men his bocland. 
these matters, all others that concerned the keeping 
the peace and the execution justice, the duties that the rest 
the shire fell the sheriff, the barony fell the ‘foreign 
who collected the castleward and cornage money 
the barony, warned the tenants and inhabitants attend upon 
the lord his deputy, took waifs and strays, served all 

1526 Sir William Lisle, the descendant Otwel Insula, violently resented 
the action the sheriff Northumberland entering his manor Felton, part 
his barony Woodburn, take distress, which swore neither king nor sheriff 
should do, that was outlawed and last executed (Letters and Papers, iv, nos. 240-2). 
See Welford’s History Newcastle, ii. ff., for the whole story. Sir William’s claim 
was never traversed. 

the cornage the free tenants Liddel amounted 56s. for which the 
lord shall answer the sheriff Cumberland for the king’s use’ (Bain, ii, no. 208), 
this being just the amount cornage due from the lord himself Nevill, 
697). Similarly, the cornage due from the Middletons and Rodom was paid the 
lord Beanly, who paid the exchequer Newcastle (Bain, iii, no. 77; Red 
Book, 713). 

e.g. Appleby (Nicolson and Burn, 292 ff.). 

Pipe Rolls Cumberland and Westmorland, iv. 


The Office Warden the Marches’, ante, xxxii. 487. 
Humberston’s Survey. 
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processes the liberty, and performed generally the office 

the palatine earldoms Durham, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire was the same. all them were barons who, 
although they were never summoned parliament, had all the 
rights other barons. Thus Durham, the lords Brancepath, 
Barnard Castle, Gainford, and Cunisclive had gallows and 
infangthef their and cannot doubt that the 
other barons, including the baron Hilton, had the same rights. 
Lancashire, the barons who held Roger Poitou, the 
‘barones comitatus’, held free courts (liberae for all 
pleas but those the earl’s Their successors too had 
infangthef, toll and team the king’s serjeants’ food, 
bode and and their Grith-serjeants’ kept the peace, 
served writs and summonses, and made distresses and attach- 
ments, collected the rents the forinsec tenants, and did all 
other things pertaining and all these things 
belonged them reason their Cheshire, 
Earl Ralph, going crusade 1218, gave charter his barons 
confirming their liberties; notably, that each them should 
have his court free all pleas and suits moved the earl’s court 
except the pleas belonging his sword, and that for these they 
might defend all their manors county and hundred sene- 
confirmed Torfin, son Robert, fief two knights (Man- 
field) ‘cum soco saco, tol tem, infangthef cum 
omnibus libertatibus liberis consuetudinibus sicut aliquis 
alius meis baronibus feudum suum melius honoratius 
The same rights were claimed the lords 


Alnwick, Allerdale, and Coupland 

Ibid.; Plac. Quo Warr. 604. Mamecestre, 33. 

This assertion that the barons Lancashire owed their justiciary rights, not 
the earl whose tenants they were, but the king, interesting and important for 
suggests that the baron was always royal official and that the earl could claim 
his service only royal grant. This borne out Richard I’s charter granting the 
wapentake Sedbergh Bishop Puiset Durham, for the services such 
tenants held the king chief barony (Red Book, 438; Testa Nevill, 
ii. 783-4) were expressly granted the bishop (Surtees, Hist. Durham, cxxvi). 

Mamecestre, ii. 275 286. seems have been the service carrying 
the lord’s messages witness’ witnessman the service going with the lord’s 
serjeants deliver summonses and make attachments men and goods, 
able testify court that all had been done order. 

Ibid. 275. 

Robert Banaster, confirming grant lands Cockersand Abbey, reserved 
himself and his heirs infangthef and utfangthef over all the tenants, prout 
pertinet ratione baroniae (Cockersand Cartulary (Chetham Soc.), 643). 

Ormerod, Hist. Cheshire, compare the charter Earl Ralph Eustace 
Fitzjohn, temp. Stephen, hereditary constable Chester and chief counsellor over 
all the barons (ibid. 52). 

Facs. Charters, Brit. Mus. no. 30, cited Tait, Mediaeval Manchester, 197. 
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Raskelf, Helmsley, Laughton, and Hunmanby name but 
few the smaller Yorkshire baronies—as well the lords 
Tickhill, Hallamshire, Knaresborough, and other great 
Neither barony nor honor might the sheriff enter, save for pleas 
the Crown, and even this exception did not exist for the honors. 

Thus appears that England north the Trent barons, 
matter what their tenure, simply barons had within their 
baronies the powers, judicial and administrative, sheriff, 
just they had Scotland. Can hesitate any longer 
regard barony hereditary office which were attached 
the rights public justice included the formula, sac and soc, 
toll and team, and infangthef 

If, nevertheless, further proof demanded that the possession 
court which these rights belonged was indeed the essence 
barony, have only turn the Placita Quo Warranto 
for Cumberland (pp. where find that 1292 the honors 
Coupland and Allerdale were divided between Isabella, countess 
Albemarle, Thomas Lucy, and Thomas Multon coheirs 
Cockermouth Castle and half Allerdale; Thomas Lucy, Pap- 
caster with the rest Allerdale, and Aspatrick with half Coup- 
land and Thomas Multon, Egremont Castle with the rest 
Coupland. Thus Isabella and Multon respectively had the capita 
the two honors yet neither could claim infangthef, &c., with- 
out the concurrence Lucy. Moreover, was stated the claim 
that although Isabella alone appointed the constable Cocker- 
mouth Castle, who was also coroner within the liberty, and the 
bailiff, who returned writs, &c., yet Lucy’s seneschal must sit 
with the constable and they should hold pleas together and share 
equally the profits the court, &c., and the bailiff were con- 
victed before the justices default returning writs, &c., both 
Isabella and Lucy should amerced, and that when writ 
was returnable into the court Cockermouth, the bailiffs 
both Isabella and Lucy should present and hear the pleas 
together and share the profit. was this very year that the 
barons England classed barony with earldom impartible 
tenure yet the only impartible thing about the barony Allerdale 
was the barony court and the pleas belonging What other 


Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 189, 193, 216. 

Rot. Hundr. 109; Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 187, 200, 212. 

Allerdale was great honor which belonged more extensive franchises than 
most baronies, but does not stand alone. Chevington, for instance, having passed 
coheirs, the three daughters Hugh Morwick, these were returned 1278 
holding the barony ‘in partagio’ (Northumberland Assize Rolls, 356), and 
joined with their husbands claiming infangthef (Plac. Quo Warr. 597). 
Infangthef could fact held one person common, but could not 
divided see Quo Warr. pp. 631-2, for the case the barony Sutton-on- 
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thef were held, court baron, short, was the essence 

through the southern counties have gone through 
the acknowledged authorities barony, whatever their differ- 
ences, have always agreed regarding Northumberland 
affording evidence the use the word 
for the whole truth, the only difference between 
the northern and the southern baronies arose from the fact that 
the frankpledge system, non-existent the was universal 
the south, and consequence the southern barons had the 
view frankpledge well infangthef. Sometimes, indeed, 
there were also local differences, Kent, where archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and barons had utfangthef well 
infangthef their lands but they had this special grace, and 
from the case the barons the Cinque Ports appears that 
there elsewhere infangthef alone was enough constitute 
general, the southern barons claimed only have 
infangthef and the pleas the sheriff’s tourn, 
infangthef and the view frankpledge, Cambridgeshire,® 
view frankpledge and gallows, Among 
them was the baron whose title, common with 
those the barons Greystoke, Kinderton, Hilton, and Stafford, 
has long puzzled all interested barony. Can doubt that 
these are but surviving instances once general use 
designate the holder office identical with that ‘thane’ 


Trent Nottinghamshire which the court gave this decision. Domesday Book has 
instances several thanes holding one manor common cum saca soca’; 
227 

Should any student the Plac. Quo Warr. and the Rot. Hundr. protest that 
this definition barony correct there must have been hundreds barons 
England, can cite Scotland, far smaller and less populous country, where, never- 
theless, there were the fourteenth century over 300 baronies, besides thanages 
(Nelson, op. cit. 181). Round Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, 61. 

Morris, The Frankpledge System, 48. 

February 1290, the barons the Cinque Ports, having already 
secca tol team received also special grace grant that they 
should have utfangthef their lands within the said ports, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, and barons had their manors Kent’ (Cal. Charter Rolls, ii, no. 344). 
This statement fully borne out the Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 321 Lord 
Badlesmere’s barony Chilham (p. 321). 

Peter Corbet the barony Caws (ibid. 686). 

the Earl Marshal the barony Ducksworth (ibid. Testa Nevill, 
598). 

William Say the barony Maundeville (ibid. 288). 

The barons Burford (Rot. Hundr. ii. 74, 103), Greystoke (Plac. Quo Warr. 
119), and Kinderton (Ormerod, iii. 189) certainly, and the barons Hilton and 
Stafford probably, had infangthef. The title well the lands, &c., descended 
women for Edward Stretton was said held Thomas Pipe and 
Margaret his wife, baroness Stafford (Cal. Ing. vi, no. 330). 
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Once admitted that England, Normandy and Scot- 
land, barony was office which were attached the justiciary 
rights sac and soc, toll and team, and infangthef, together 
with gallows, prison, and everything necessary give effect 
them, all the legal consequences tenure barony are seen 
follow matter course. Barony being office which 
was attached court holding pleas the Crown, was only 
reasonable that the death baron the king should take his 
barony into his own hands and keep until the heir did homage 
for and gave security for the relief. was equally reasonable 
that the king should exact higher relief for barony which 
there belonged right profitable court than for mere knight’s 
fee, and even that that relief should arbitrary, may 
variable with the value the barony court. Again, whether 
regarded office administrative unit, barony was 
from its very nature both impartible and indestructible the lands 
belonging could indeed divided among coheirs, could 
the profits the barony court and even the appointment the 
officers necessary it, but not the court itself and therefore 
not the barony. was likewise matter course that every 
barony should have caput, capital mansion, where the baron 
lived and held his court, and that this should always pass with 
the barony the heir and should never assigned dower. 
Again, the baron was truth royal official responsible for 
the administration justice within his barony, becomes 
easy understand why should have the right remove his 
court into the king’s court and claim the assistance the king’s 
justices, understand why none but his fellow barons 
might try him and none but the king amerce him why was 
amerced higher rate than other men; why was exempt 
from service why alone among the king’s tenants 
was bound attend the king’s council when summoned and act 
one the suitors his court and why all these rights and 
duties belonged the tenant barony whether held his 
own right his short, all those differences between 
barony and other tenures, which are inexplicable any the 
current theories the nature barony, can explained 


This the real significance the Constitutions Clarendon; every 
one the king’s subjects must attend his council, summoned, but only his barons 
interesse iudiciis curiae regis 

The most significant case that Richard Gosebek, who 1278 held half the 
barony Bolum his wife’s right (Northumberland Assize Rolls, 356). Neither 
nor any his descendants was ever summoned parliament, but list fines 
the assize roll that year his name appears, nondum without fine 
against and with the word Baro’ against the margin (ibid. 383). 
Richard’s death 1281 the king took the barony into his own hands until the widow 
took oath not marry without his licence (Cal. Ing. ii, no. 411). 


| 
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quite easily and naturally only recognize that England 
Normandy barony was office which were attached 
rights public justice. 

show how the adoption this definition barony would 
assist solving some the problems connected with the rise 
and growth parliament outside the scope this paper. 
must suffice show what light thrown the vexed 
question the distinction drawn Magna Carta between greater 
barons who were summoned the king’s council personally, 
and lesser barons who were summoned through the sheriff. 
Turning back the northern baronies, notice that far more 
extensive franchises belonged some than others. The lord 
Coupland, for instance, besides infangthef claimed all pleas 
the Crown and the return all writs without exception 
his seneschal performed all the duties and had all the powers 
sheriff his constable acted coroner his court was curia 
the shire-court had jurisdiction within the 
which even appeared separate area the rota 
the Justices 1176 and the sheriff could 
not enter for any all writs had addressed 
the lord, who made all attachments, even for felony and when 
the men the liberty were required the king’s army 
separate mandate had sent the all intents 
and purposes, indeed, Coupland was shire, and was actually 
called Now, Coupland was only one group 
lordships created the Conqueror and his sons between 1069 
and 1093 protect the northern march against the Scots and 
serve bases for Administrative districts, associated 
each with the custody royal which the lord had all 
the power sheriff, not they were fact castel- 
laries, and the case Clitheroe, and Richmond 


Plac. Quo Warr. pp. 112-13. Pipe Roll, Hen. 

late 1840 the county court Cumberland had jurisdiction within the 
honors Allerdale and Coupland (Returns Courts Requests, &c., 18). 

Pipe Roll Vict. County Hist., Cumberland, 310. 

Plac. Quo Warr. 112. 

1258 (Bain, no. 2103). The practice sending separate commissions 
array the lords honors continued the Marches down 1386 xxxii. 487). 

Bain, no. 198. 

The list includes, besides Coupland, Richmond, Clitheroe, Skipton, Pontefract, 
Tickhill, Conisburgh, Hallamshire, Lancaster, Kendal, Allerdale, Carlisle, and 

All them matter fact had caput pre-Conquest burh (Whitaker, 
Craven, and Richmondshire Hunter, South Yorkshire). 

Alice Romilli was often called Countess Coupland (Pipe Roll, Hen. 

charter granted the burgesses Pontefract 1194, Robert Lacy 
freed them from all tolls ‘in terris meis pertinentibus castellariam Pontefract 
castellariam (Ballard, English Borough Charters, 193). 

Called Earl Alan’s castellaria’ the charter granting Allerton the bishop 


4 
4 
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were actually called. There were other castellaries England, 
along the Welsh the south and the 
and none them differed essentially from Coupland not one 
them could the sheriff enter for any purpose, and even the 
nineteenth century the king’s writs were addressed the lord 
and his bailiff, not the sheriff the county which they were 
supposed Now, Anjou the royal vassals over whom 
the counts had won control were distinguished greater and 
lesser, the former being those who had may not the 
distinction drawn England 1215 between greater and lesser 
barons likewise have been one between barons who had castel- 
laries and barons who had nof, that is, between barons with whom 
the king must communicate directly and barons with whom 
with his other tenants might communicate through the sheriff 

During the fourteenth century the barony courts were rapidly 
reduced both number and importance, partly strict 
observance the doctrines that one could have free court, 
court baron, unless had free tenants who could judge 
and that franchise not used ceased exist partly 
the refusal the judges allow the barons’ courts determine 
cases more than 40s. value, deal with offences against 
statute law unless the statute itself gave them power 
and partly the institution the justice the peace, who 
could all their police work much more efficiently than they 
could, hampered they were archaic procedure and 
antiquated customary law. Only the courts the greater baronies 
and those the remoter parts the country survived 
renamed Courts Leet when the lawyers began distinguish 


Castle Ewias Hereford (Domesday Book, 185; cf. Rot. Hund. 186). 

The Sussex Rapes, associated each was with castle (Vict. County Hist., 
Sussex, 351), were really castellaries, and Hastings was called Domesday 
Book, 18. 

Rockingham, called castellaria John 1216 (Powicke, 294, 4). 

Kirby’s Quest (Surtees Soc.), which gives long list the Yorkshire liberties 
for which writs had addressed the lords and their bailiffs, may compared 
with two Nomina Villarum Eboracensium published 1768 and 1816 respectively. 
They fully bear out Sir Thomas Gargrave’s statement 1570 that the sheriff hath 
but small power, the liberties’, which might not enter seize the goods the 
rebels 1569, being ‘so many and great’ (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 
Eliz. 1566-79, 219). 

Powicke, 26. 

When the prior Bradingstoke claimed have infangthef and utfangthef 
his barony Laughton-on-Wales (Yorkshire), was asked the justices habeat 
curiam libere tenentes sectatores eiusdem curiae per quos felon’, 
Quo Warr. 193); free tenant who was not suitor could not save the 
court Similarly the abbot Peterborough’s claim infangthef his manor 
Stanwick (Beds.) was traversed the ground that had not free tenants 
arraign thieves taken with the goods them (ibid. the end lost his case 
because had admit that had not gallows. 

Hearnshaw, Leet Jurisdiction, pp. 119 ff. 


q 

q 
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courts instead jurisdictions the others sank the level 
hallmoots, retaining only the name Court Baron relic 
their former the same time the ‘court baron’ 
lost esteem, the ‘baron’ gained. For first losing 
all tradition office, became mere name dignity reserved 
for those barons whom the king chose summon parliament 
special writ, and then, losing all connexion with the tenure 
land, became mere title which the king could bestow letters 
patent. Thus tenure barony, having lost all importance, lost 
all meaning, and last passed quite out mind. 
Apparently the name was afterwards extended the lawyers the hallmoots 


manors which had free tenants, those manors which had none being distinguished 
customary courts. 


4 
4 
4 
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Wellington and the Congress Verona, 


delivered paper before the Royal Historical 

the position taken Wellington the Congress 
Verona. that paper put forward theory which thought 
likely true, because was coherent and because was the 
only way which could discover reconciling apparently hope- 
less contradictions. Very briefly that theory came this, that 
Wellington fell much under the influence Metternich 
practically substitute Austrian policy for British policy 
the congress, and that this assumption carries with the 
inevitable corollary that the Congress Verona cannot there- 
fore said have opened new era British foreign policy. 
Now there are undeniably certain facts with which this theory 
does not seem first sight compatible and within the narrow 
limits that paper, could not expected answer those 
obvious and formidable objections. What shall attempt 
here show that these objections are not really inconsistent 
with the theory have adopted, and that properly understood 
they may even support it. 

Now the real difficulty accepting that theory lies this, 
that first sight seems impossible reconcile both with 
Wellington’s three protests October, November, and 
November, and lesser degree perhaps with the repeated 
exhortations which addressed the French ministers 
the dangers which France was exposed the side Spain 
from military invasion that country. These are the main 
objections, and one who has studied the history these times 
will inclined belittle them. shall attempt reconcile our 
theory with these discrepancies showing first that the famous 
protest October was for all practical purposes withdrawn 
secondly, that the protests and November appear 
have been written partly with the object providing substitute 
for the paper October, and partly with the intention 
throwing dust the eyes parliament and thirdly, that 
far from doing all that him lay thwart the French their 
Transactions the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., 59-76, 1918. 
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design invading Spain, Wellington may even have supplied 
them with plan campaign, placing their disposal his 
unrivalled military talents, and his expert knowledge that 
country which was the object their joint deliberations. With 
the explanation then our hands, let examine these criticisms 
their order. 

Our first criticism was that the protest October was 
for all practical purposes withdrawn. This means 
say that the paper was actually withdrawn the sense that the 
copies then circulation were restored their author. For 
this were the case, should hard put explain how 
comes about that copy has found its way into the French 
foreign office. All mean say that from October 
February this paper remained what may choose call 
state suspendedanimation. Circumstances, and 
too kind which one could possibly have foreseen, first 
made possible and then made necessary include this paper 
among the official correspondence tabled our houses parlia- 
ment. Now follow the history Wellington’s paper 
shall see that had startling career before it. was read 
twice before the conference, once the night October, 
and once again the first general conference the 
was warmly resented the time that required all Metter- 
nich’s skill prevent rupture then and there. During the 
next three weeks was exposed merciless criticism. But 
what more our purpose, drew from Montmorency reply. 
That reply was read Wellington November copy was 
handed him the 21st and the 26th transmitted copy 
are once led inquire why was that 
Wellington had wait three weeks before obtaining copy 
Montmorency’s paper. confine our attention for moment 
the events those three weeks, may perhaps discover 
answer this question. 

November important date the history these 
negotiations, and that for three reasons. the outset have 
Montmorency’s paper. This raises three questions whom 
was largely due, for what purpose was written, and, there 
was any opposition it, what nature was that opposition. 
Happily are able give answer all three questions. 
Montmorency doubt was highly exasperated the character 
and tone Wellington’s paper, but was Pozzo Borgo who 
presented him with unanswerable case for present action. 
That passionate but astute diplomatist was pains point 
out that France well Great Britain was governed parlia- 
mentary forms, and that were the British note come the 


This all the more curious because copy was sent Villéle November. 
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knowledge parliament the reputation France would suffer 
she could not once show that never for moment had she 
admitted its application the affairs Spain. And there was 
much reason and cogency this argument that was vain 
that Metternich and Wellington, anxious above all things 
preserve the unity the alliance, urged Montmorency abandon 
his intention. The French minister gave Wellington full and fair 
warning that his paper October was inserted the 
protocol, must expect find there the French reply. The date, 
November, moreover, important not merely because 
Montmorency’s paper, but because was that very day that 
Wellington first offered withdraw his expressed 
his readiness withdraw his paper the other powers would 
withdraw theirs. The proposal was not accepted. was vetoed 
the Russians. Here again have pretty problem. Why 
did Nesselrode, Pozzo, and Tatistcheff veto this proposal? 
grounds, any rate, was their interest accept 
it. one thing may was not due any change 
opinion their part. They disliked Wellington’s note 
October, and they disliked every bit much November. 
The explanation seems lie their suspicion Metternich. 
They had already begun observe that close co-operation 
between Metternich and Wellington which allusion has been 
made. They were aware the change which had come over 
Wellington since Montmorency’s paper the 20th. They knew 
that both Montmorency and Wellington were anxious return 
home quickly possible, that the congress had met five 
weeks that, the British offer were accepted, three weeks 
more valuable time would have been spent fruitless negotia- 
tion. Behind Wellington’s proposal they appear have seen 
the controlling brain Metternich, and the condition attaching 
his proposal clever move the part the Austrian chancellor 
break the congress before any decisions had been come 

Lastly, let note the presence Wellington. there 
November shall meet him again November. But 
the interval search for his name the roll-call the 
conferences, shall search vain. How are explain his 


Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 199. Montmorency’s dispatch November: Vous 
avez cette derniére réponse nos demandes, qui est mauvaise que duc 
voudrait lui-méme See also Archives Nationales, France, Boislecomte 720 
and Wellington, Supplementary Despatches, 488, Lord Londonderry’s memorandum 
November. For Wellington’s account all this see his dispatch November, 
ibid. 492. 

Arch. Nat., Boislecomte 720. Cf. also Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 162. Montmorency’s 
dispatch October and Lord Londonderry’s memorandum no. November 
(Wellington, Suppl. Desp. 486). 
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absence, and what extent does influence the collective 
decision from outside the first question Montmorency and 
Boislecomte provide the answer. They tell that Wellington 
felt somuchembarrassment being continually obliged protest 
against the proceedings the allies that determined take 

But during these three weeks Wellington disappears from 
the conferences, his influence upon their deliberations never 
more apparent. The other four powers, true, had made 
their minds act without him they could not carry him 
with them, but they were not insensible the disadvantage 
which any such course would entail. Wellington’s protests had 
shown how hopeless was the task attempting reconciliation 
between his instructions and their intentions. October 
had protested against any interference the part France. 
November had protested against any interference 
the part the allies. had this way brought the proceedings 
the congress standstill, and became clear that unless 
the alliance were split asunder, unless the allies were prepared 
abandon all hope British co-operation, the continental 
powers would compelled introduce substantial modifications 
into their programme. Metternich was not the man believe 
that the resources diplomacy could ever exhausted, and 
the tsar had personal interest the preservation the alliance 
which believed his own creation. Austria and Russia 
now begin draw together, and they drew together upon the 
assumption that they need not yet despair British co-operation, 
and that even Great Britain was not mind assist the 
overthrow the existing institutions Spain, she might any 
rate brought connive secretly their All the powers 

Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: Ils également par suite 
paraitre aux réunions qui eurent lieu relativement aux affaires d’Espagne, ayant 
déclaré qu’ils pourraient s’y présenter que pour ajouter leurs protestations 
précédentes des protestations nouvelles plus formelles encore also Villéle, 
Mémoires, iii. 179, 1904. his dispatch November Montmorency 
duc Wellington avait témoigné plusieurs reprises aux chefs cabinet 
regret qu’il éprouvait d’étre obligé, surtout dans les conférences générales, d’op- 
poser chaque instant une sorte protestation dénégation contre les principes 
par les Compare his dispatch November: tout vient d’étre 
communiqué aujourd’hui dans une conversation confidentielle duc Wellington 
duquel nous avions travaillé, comme vous mandé, pour ménager 
son propre (Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 223). Wellington admitted his absence 
ministers the four Powers have had two three meetings, consider the 
all that passed these meetings’ (dispatch November, Wellington, Suppl. 
Desp. 532). 

Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 164-5, Montmorency’s dispatch October: ‘M. 
Metternich persiste espérer qu’on pourra sinon entrer dans les vues com- 
munes, moins marcher cété jamais contre.’ Cf. Londonderry’s memoranda, 
nos. and and November (Wellington, Suppl. Desp. 485-7, 510). 
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were prepared make large concessions doing they could 
purchase the co-operation, secret open, Great Britain and 
was during these three weeks and that hope that these con- 
cessions were Their first task was discover what 
extent Great Britain prepared conform the policy 
the allies, and, she was not able support them any way, 
whether she would remain neutral the event war. That was 
the secret which, Wellington afterwards confessed, carried 
with him the and Metternich tried discover 
that secret, unable believe that who was rarely 
baffled was baffled here. The evidence for the truths history 
must often accidental, and there sure and certain proof 
that Wellington gave that secret away. The only confident 
assertion can make this, that whether the allies were 


possession this piece information not they acted and wrote 
they 


Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 180, 194, 202, 223, Montmorency’s dispatches 11, 
November. 

Wellington’s Parliamentary Speeches, 112, 1854. ‘The Government, however, 
which had the honour forming part, determined preserving strict 
neutrality. Lords, they sent Verona with instructions that effect and, 
conformity with the spirit these instructions, entered upon the negotiations, 
the merits which your Lordships are this evening assembled (speech 
April 1823). 

According Boislecomte, Wellington gave very strong hint. appeared 
have suggested that Franco-Spanish war England would remain neutral for 
economic and domestic reasons. These probably were the true reasons. The transition 
from war peace, always critical period the history nations, had not been 
unaccompanied disturbances, and those disturbances were accentuated the fact 
that had not yet had time accommodate ourselves the new economic conditions 
implied the industrial revolution. ‘Le Gouvernement frangais’, says Boislecomte, 
winding his argument, peut donc, cas guerre, compter sur moral 
sur matériel ses alliés, sur moral des deux autres sur 
neutralité The Villéle memoirs contain account important conversa- 
tion which took place between Montmorency and Alexander November. Alexander 
spoke England with frankness which seems have astonished Montmorency, 
saying was sure she would nothing against them, but her co-operation was 
desired the powers must show united front (Mémoires, iii. 198). Perhaps also this 
belief British neutrality will explain Lord Londonderry’s bewilderment the 
ineffectiveness the British opposition (see his memoranda, nos. and Wellington, 
Suppl. Desp. 484-9). Anyway seems have persisted the close. 
November Montmorency wrote, plénipotentiaire anglais n’a cependant 
refuser son approbation marche qu’on suivie réserve dont chacun fait 
usage. Nous devons donc croire que Cabinet Londres proclamera pas, dans 
cette circonstance, séparation des principes n’y moins pas 
craindre protestation part contre qui été résolu And again the 
same date Herman: n’admet pas chance guerre, maniére 
nous pas promis son mais elle désapprouve rien qui s’est 
fait elle borne point prendre part, nous n’aurons probablement pas 
protestation, comme elle fait Laybach. crois qu’en résultat elle est peu 
embarrassée d’une conduite qui sépare qu’elle craindra signaler 
cette séparation par des actes (Arch. Nat., Vérone 
lecomte says that Wellington went even further than this: soir méme son 
départ Prince Metternich lui demanda si, place des Alliés, tenu une 
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The new policy was tried. Its success was startling. The 
collapse British diplomacy dates from now. the 
October was settled that the continental courts should each 
send note Madrid protesting the most thorough fashion 
against the proceedings the revolutionary party Spain 
the 2nd November was arranged that the drafts these 
notes should submitted Wellington, who would thereupon 
make known the intentions his government and the 
4th was decided substitute dispatches place notes 
affording greater facility for discussion and explanation. The 
drafts these dispatches were shown Wellington. Their 
severity was toned down meet what were thought 
the requirements Great Britain. was not averse, 
Wellington told the allies, sending similar instructions 
holds out Metternich golden hopes British 
co-operation and expresses the wish back London the 
critical time bring pressure bear upon Canning.* 
favourable indeed were his dispositions that Metternich even 
asked him put them into writing. 


for the paper October,* Metternich told the conference 


conduite différente celle contre laquelle avait que dans 
situation des Alliés eit agi comme eux qu’il méme été beaucoup plus loin 
(Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720). the postscript undated dispatch 
Villéle’s written early November, tells Garde that the gist the Verona 
dispatches that England will not oppose the allies. Garde acknowledged this 
dispatch November. But the news did not appear surprise him, for previously 
October had written that San Miguel, the Spanish minister for foreign affairs, 
was very much upset because news from Spanish agent who had had interview 
with Wellington Verona. This agent, whom Garde his dispatch Decem- 
ber says was excellently well instructed, reported that Wellington had told him that 
England would not come the rescue Spain (Arch. Nat., Espagne 717). 

Wellington, Suppl. Desp. 519, ‘Memorandum Sir Charles Stuart the 
state the Spanish Question’ dated November. Wellington gives the date 
this arrangement November. immaterial. 

Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: Lord Wellington laissait 
entendre que désirant séparer moins possible des Alliés, n’était pas 
éloigné d’envoyer lui-méme des instructions analogues A’Court.’ the confer- 
ence November, Prince Metternich annonga que Lord Wellington lui 
faisait espérer qu’il aménerait son gouvernement transmettre A’Court des 
instructions telles que l’envoyé Britannique Madrid moins possible dans 
conduite dans son langage langage conduite des ministres des 

Arch. Nat., France, 721. Caraman Montmorency, (Welling- 
ton) sera jours route, quoiqu’il dise trés pressé, dans l’espoir d’arriver 
tems pour concourir rédaction des instructions qui seront données Chevalier 
A’Court. donne son empressement les meilleures intentions dit que c’est pour 
engager Ministre Britannique faire tout qui lui sera possible pour pas 
trop séparer des 

Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: D’autrefois mettait avant 
plus question que des instructions envoyer, représentait 
note anglaise comme une circonstance ancienne fallait oublier sur 
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the 17th November that was withdrawn. was agreed 
that Wellington should asked inform Canning this, 
render its publication seems very 
naturally have declined do, and the reason not difficult 
guess. That paper had already been sent England, and 
copy was even then the possession The foreign 
minister Great Britain looked upon this paper valuable 
contribution British foreign policy, and would never, fancy, 
have consented its withdrawal. have asked for such thing 
would have been merely have aroused his suspicion, and 
secrecy was the very essence this matter, both its relation 
Canning and its relation parliament. wholesome 
dread had Wellington incurring parliamentary displeasure, 
that insisted upon some alterations the text the French 
dispatch, and struck out those parts which con- 
strued referring Great Britain well the rest 
the allies. Moreover the resources diplomacy are not easily 
exhausted. There are always ways and means, and ways and 
means were not wanting now. Let hear what they were from 
Wellington himself. ‘We then discussed the documents which 
should framed and was settled that there should 
protocol, that everything that had passed should confidential, 
and that nothing should allowed This agree- 
ment course involves the exclusion his paper October. 
But Montmorency was still uneasy. For not the nature 
statesmen place too much confidence the sincerity their 
confederates. Wellington, true, had let known that 
was willing withdraw his paper, but that resolution had never 
been put into writing. actual fact that paper was existence 
still. And was this consideration which induced Montmorency 
leaving Verona give Wellington copy what had read 
over him the conference November. handing him 
this copy, Montmorency made clear that ever the British 
note were made public, reserved himself the right making 
public his reply. This measure the part Montmorency was 
purely precaution. was preventive against contingency 
which one thought likely occur. But politics the 

Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: Prince Metternich fit connaitre 
demanda que Lord Wellington invité par conférence informer officiellement son 
Gouvernement que, sur les représentations des Alliés, avait retiré note que 
prit acte pour éviter que par suite cette méme note vint étre reproduite. 
Cette proposition fut accordée.’ 

Wellington’s paper was received London November. 

Wellington, Suppl. Desp. There were certain exceptions this arrange- 

ment. These exceptions will dealt with immediately. appears that the idea 


protocol Spanish affairs was only abandoned after consultation with Wellington 
(Arch. Nat., France, Vérone 723). 
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unexpected that happens. That document was among the papers 
tabled our houses parliament, and are once led 
inquire how that came about. 

The silence was broken the indiscretion Chateaubriand, 
who had succeeded Montmorency French minister for foreign 
affairs. his carefully elaborated oration February 1823 
the foreign minister France proceeded quote paragraph 
from Wellington’s paper word for From the moment 
the delivery this speech, the publication the entire text 
this document was inevitable. became clear even Wellington 
that would have included among the official papers which 
the government were about lay before 
Wellington was untrue his colleague, whose policy disap- 
proved, had wish appear false the foreign ministers 
Verona. How greatly was perturbed the indiscretion 
Chateaubriand clear from three letters addressed 
Canning the matter. These letters were written 20, 
March, and April, and they show how anxious was clear 
himself the imputation bad engaged tells us, 
‘that should not produced, and the government must either 
perform the engagement disavow right make and 


entreat you write the Allies before paper the 30th October 
laid before Parliament. will never believed that Government 
could have made this paper public notwithstanding Chateau- 
briand’s conduct misquoting it, without making some communication 


the allied courts, what passed conference the 20th November 
had been 


there was any doubt our minds the virtual withdrawel 


this protest that doubt dispelled the perusal these 
letters. 


much for Wellington’s protest October. Two 
other protests remain, and they can dealt with very briefly. 
November the continental powers concluded secret 
treaty against the revolutionary government Spain. The 
treaty was not signed before its contents had first been shown 
Wellington.® This treaty, together with the formal organized 


Arch. Parl., série, 38, 423. The passage complained referred Welling- 
ton’s approval the substitution army observation for the sanitary cordon. 
Chateaubriand introduced the quotation follows: ‘Dans une note officielle 
considérant qu’une guerre civile est allumée sur toute des &c. 


Wellington, Suppl. Desp. ii. 75: you are determined produce this paper, 
think you must,’ &c. 


see ibid. ii. 72, 74, 87. 
was not really case What Chateaubriand did was tear 


from its context one single paragraph, and thus create entirely erroneous 
impression with reference the whole. 


Wellington’s Suppl. 563, Wellington’s dispatch November. 
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intention sending dispatches Madrid, measure which 
itself was expected lead the withdrawal the allies’ 
legations, were the two main contributions made the Congress 
Verona towards the solution the Spanish problem. Welling- 
ton protested against both these refused 
sign the treaty, arguing that would merely endanger the lives 
the Spanish royal family. further stated that Great 
Britain could not concur the policy sending dispatches 
Madrid, and that the exertions his government must 
limited allaying the ferment which they were likely produce. 
These protests filled the congress with dismay, for they were 
fact formal repudiation all its transactions. And they 
occasioned the more surprise, because although Wellington did 
not assist the conferences, certainly made but little objec- 
tion what was done them. Only quite recently had 
promised use all his influence obtain some form co-opera- 
tion between the British minister Madrid and the rest his 
The thought British isolation Spain filled 
him, said, with dismay.* After such manifestations 
sympathy and goodwill his protests and November 
came painful surprise. And the allies were less astonished 
his explanation. ‘For these protests’, Wellington told 
Metternich, were importance. scarcely knew what 
was them, and they had been suggested him others.’ 
This explanation appears have been accepted. For 
remarkable thing that these papers were allowed pass 
unchallenged. Such was not the original intention. The allies 
told Wellington that they would reply them,® but these 
replies were written record them survives. And Boisle- 
comte expressly states that they were never written. And 
would understand the reason let glance for moment 
what took place November, the final big conference 
Spanish affairs. With view concealing the differences between 


Wellington protested first verbally and then later two official minutes, 
dated and November respectively. 

Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: duc Wellington n’avait pas assisté 
aux derniéres conférences lorsqu’on lui avait communiqué confidentiellement 
résultat, avait promis faire ses efforts pour que A’Court rapprochat 
autant qu’il lui serait possible conduite des Ministres ses collégues Madrid.’ 
Cp. Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 223, Montmorency’s dispatch November. 

Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720: ‘Lord Wellington disait contraire 
avoir état d’isolement dont sentait 

Arch. Nat., France, 720: fut donc trés surpris, aprés mani- 
festation sentimens aussi conciliaux, voir paraitre deux piéces qui étaient une 
protestation formelle contre tout qui fait Congrés. fut pas moins 
qu’il donna Prince Metternich: que ces piéces 
n’étaient qu’un papier sans qu’il savait peine avait dedans 
que c’étaient ces Messieurs qui les lui avaient 

Wellington, Suppl Desp. ii. 591, dispatch November. 
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Great Britain and the continental powers was urged that, with 
the exception the treaty, everything that had passed should 
regarded confidential and that nothing should allowed 
transpire. There was protocol, but simple memoran- 
dum embodying the acts the congress and unsigned. Mont- 
morency agreed the hope that would thus able shelve 
his parliamentary responsibilities, but Wellington, whose anxieties 
though similar origin were different kind, demurred the 
ground that the allies’ dispatches would certain find their 
way into every newspaper Europe, must have something 
show parliament the part his government. was then 
agreed allow the publication these two papers ever the 
treaty which was secret should become known, the dispatches, 
was only too probable, should reappear the The 
arrangement thus come was this. Wellington’s paper 
October, excluded from publication the terms this 
agreement, disappears; his protests and November 
But how vast the change! any one will take the 
trouble compare the paper October either with the paper 
November with the paper November, will 
discover for himself, far better than from any discourse mine, 
how far along the allies’ path Wellington has travelled those 
three weeks and only then will position gauge the 
measure and extent Metternich’s triumph. 

What our final Our final criticism this. 
Wellington’s sense reality, his profound knowledge strategy, 
his less profound knowledge the internal resources and 
condition Spain did not enable him sustain the part 
attempting dissuade France from intervention purely 
military grounds. Our evidence for this reposes mainly, though 
not exclusively, Boislecomte. Boislecomte tells how 
Wellington admitted the extreme facility military operations, 
and how these operations became the subject conversation 
after the circulation Montmorency’s paper October. 
have stated elsewhere, this paper was generally construed 
intimation that the French were preparing for war. Let 
hear what Boislecomte has say his own words 


elle ferait les Frangais concentreraient d’avance jusqu’a 
donneraient ainsi puissant encouragement aux Royalistes; que 


Wellington, Suppl. Desp. 564, dispatch November; also Villéle, Mémoires, 
iii. 227, Montmorency’s dispatch November. 

This arrangement seems have been kept. The dispatches found their way 
into the press, and Wellington’s paper November appears among the parlia- 
mentary papers. His paper the 19th does not appear. The existence secret 
treaty was suspected but not known, 
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ceux-ci assurés d’étre soutenus porteraient avant; que 
vivrait facilement dans ces provinces les plus fertiles que 
elle pourrait également marcher sur Madrid, mouvement national 
Espagnol portait, attendre des renforts occuper ligne des 
places frontiéres. Lord Wellington approuvait plan: ‘Si Bonaparte 
été répandre ses armées sur toute surface sorte 
qu’ayant moi population, ruinais partiellement pouvais sur tous 
les points lui opposer des forces supérieures les Frangais ont d’ailleurs 
vaisseaux ligne ils peuvent monter porter ils voudront.’ 

C’est ainsi que parlait Ministre Anglais quand ajoutait était 
impossible aux Espagnols d’opposer aucune résistance que rien pouvait 
empécher 25,000 Frangais d’arriver Madrid. Mais aprés rentrait 
dans son officiel, annongait qu’il suffirait pas 100,000 hommes 
pour accomplir une telle entreprise, que s’exposerait tentant 
des dangers terribles 


This not all. ‘Eh bien,’ disait une autre fois Lord Welling- 
ton, que vous arriviez Madrid. Deux bataillons 
vous conduiraient. Mais que ferez-vous alors 

Has Wellington anything say this matter? Let 
turn his dispatch November. There read follows 


The Emperor Russia more than ever anxious for war, and know 
that few days ago had not given the notion operation the 


Russian army, sent Count Lieven Saturday through 
the whole question, with view the consideration and getting the 
better its military 


Lieven course contributes some information, but without 
making study the Petrograd archives impossible 
say what the precise value his contribution is. give the 
extracts they stand 


L’Empereur fut trés satisfait conduite duc Wellington 
Congrés Vérone, parce que décision cette assemblée par rapport 
France ‘au nom dans les affaires 
intérieures eut toutes les sympathies plénipotentiaire. 
duc Wellington communiqua comte Lieven, sous sceau plus 
grand secret, plan d’opérations militaires que l’armée frangaise, selon 
lui, aurait adopter Espagne. connaissait parfaitement pays 
voici quoi consistait son plan: les troupes frangaises doivent pas 
s’arréter devant les forteresses espagnoles marcher directement sur 
Madrid, bornant cerner les places fortes faire bloquer Cadix 
par une flotte Tous les efforts des doivent tendre 

plan fut immédiatement communiqué par Russie 
St. Pétersbourg et, comme sait, plan qui fut adopté par les 


Arch. Nat., France, Boislecomte 720. 
Wellington, Suppl. Desp. 494. 
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troupes frangaises commandées par duc d’Angouléme. duc 
Wellington communiqua outre comte Lieven, lui demandant 
secret plus absolu, les lettres ministre d’Angleterre Madrid, Lord 
FitzRoy Sommerset, qui faisaient description situation intérieure 


mars 


the prospects French invasion Spain, Wellington 
wrote, ‘The Spanish bubble will burst and there will mili- 
tary resistance all’. ‘The French will successful their 
military operations far they can carry them.’* Two 
things any rate seem clear. Conversations were held Verona 
relating French military operations Spain, and Wellington 
joined these conversations. was natural for him have 
done so. All delight our profession and love discuss 
our art. The blame does not lie with Wellington yielding 
infirmity common man, but with those who selected him 
for the work the congress. 

anticipating and, hope, helping remove these 
objections, have incidentally disclosed some the grounds 
have for supposing that Metternich’s policy prevailed over 
Canning’s Verona. How indeed can deny the collapse 
British diplomacy and the accompanying French intervention 
Spain the spring 1823? How get away from the knowledge 
that ‘our protests were treated waste paper’ and ‘our remon- 
strances mingled with the air’? And how can explain 
these things any other way For there were only two obstacles 
the way French invasion Spain. The one obstacle was 
the uncertainty military the other obstacle was 
the fear Great Britain. both, Wellington seems have 
reassured the allies. From the mouth the greatest soldier 
Europe, whose every syllable military matters was worth its 
weight gold, they seem have been told the easy campaign 
which lay before them; nor were they disposed deny 
Wellington the inner circles home the exercise that 
imposing influence which wielded abroad. 


Martens, conclus par Russie, xi. 395-6, 1895. 

Wellington, Suppl. Desp. ii. 64, 1867. Also Suppl. 521, 557, 563. See also 
certain passages Politique Restauration, Brussels, 1853, containing the corre- 
spondence between Chateaubriand and Marcellus, the young French chargé d’affaires 
London, e.g. letters May, and June 1823, pp. 129, 166, 169. Les Tablettes 
Universelles, no. 40, August 1823, rather supports Marcellus. The author, 
Guizot, asks Canning was deceived Vienna, Verona, and Paris. 
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Notes and Documents 


Two Lincoln Documents 1147 


following two documents are printed from originals among 
the muniments the dean and chapter Lincoln. The date 
the first charter depends upon the date Henry Huntingdon’s 
letter contemptu mundi; for when wrote that letter the 
office treasurer Lincoln was held Gaufridus, while this 
charter Jordan treasurer. The first edition contemptu 
mundi was written the autumn but the date the 
second edition less certain. Mr. Thomas Arnold assigns 
1145 because bishop named sitting who was elected 
after but mentions the election William bishop 
Norwich, who according Gervase was elected 1146. 
the Life and Miracles St. William the election 
stated have been between March 1146 and March 1147. 
quite evident that there was edition the history 
Henry Huntingdon which ended Christmas Day 1146, and 
this included contemptu mundi, may assign the second 
edition the letter that date. Bishop Alexander died 
February and was buried Ash 
February. His death was preceded illness some 
length,® and may safely assert that our deed not later than 
the end 1147; and have seen that cannot earlier 
than January 1147. 

The witnesses are four groups, which are marked off 
symbol. The first contains twenty-six the canons 
the cathedral the dean, precentor, and chancellor are omitted, 
also the archdeacons Oxford, Buckingham, and Bedford. The 
second group are ecclesiastics, including four abbots Cistercian 
houses. Next come six knights, whom the third, fifth, and 


Hen. Huntingdon, Rolls Series, xxxv 

Edited Jessopp and James (p. 111). 

infirmitati, deinde languori, tandem morti Hen. Huntingdon, 
280. 

similar list the canons some four years later may found the Godstow 
Cartulary (Early Engl. Text Soc.), and list 1135-45 Lincoln Cathedral 
Statuies, pp. 789-92. 
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sixth are known have been the service the bishop. 
Last are the witnesses who lived near Scarley. two 
canons Leicester are among the witnesses, probable that 
Leicester the name the fifth abbey. Leicester abbey was 
founded 1143, and its first abbot was named Richard. 
asked what could the occasion when many canons 
and Cistercian abbots were brought together, may suggested 
that was the foundation the Cistercian abbey Vaudey 
Lincolnshire May 1147. this charter the first 
half the year 1147, the next later for the former Roger 
Almary not yet precentor. interesting for its reference 
the scola canius, and for the statement that the abbot 
St. Albans was one the canons Lincoln. the Lincoln 
Cathedral Statutes, 789, among the canons Gaufridus abbas, 


Lincoln Cathedral, ii. 86. 
Endorsed prebenda Scarle. 


Nos fratres canonici sancte Marie Lincolniensis ecclesie presenti scripto 
nos recordari significamus, qualiter reclamatio Nicholai sacerdotis, fratris 
concanonici nostri, aduersus episcopum nostrum Alexandrum pre- 
sentia nostra terminata fuerit. Predictus siquidem frater noster Nicholaus 
reclamabat duas bouatas terre quas ecclesie Scarlai, que est prebenda 
ipsius, dicebat pertinere. Has uidelicet duas bouatas, nostra interueniente 
prece, suisque legitimis testibus adhibitis iuramento confirmantibus, 
benigne concessit episcopus ecclesie Scarlai Nicholao, sibi suis 
sionem habendas tenendas franco seruitio per quinque solidos reddendo 
per annum pro omni seruitio. Sicque omni sedata controuersia testes 
aduocati sunt, quorum nomina Humfridus subdecanus, 
lordanus thesaurarius, Robertus archidiaconus Willelmus filius 
Osberti archidiaconus, Robertus archidiaconus Willelmus 
archidiaconus Norhamtonie, Henricus archidiaconus Huntendonie, Wigerus 
sacerdos, Alexander sacerdos, Eurardus sacerdos, Gilebertus sacerdos 
Ricardi archidiaconi, Baldricus, Alexander Saceum Uill’, Robertus 
Foliot, Gilebertus sacerdos Fulestou, magister Reinaldus, Radulfus 
Cadomo, Rogerus nepos Odonis, Rogerus Gerardus, 
Paganus, Robertus Colingburn’, Willelmus Baiocis, Robertus filius 
Constabularii, Willelmus Dalb’, Alexander Malebis Adeldredus abbas 
Reresbi [sic for ‘Revesby ’], Geruasius abbas Luda, Walterus abbas 
Gilebertus sacerdos Sempingham, Osmundus sacerdos canonicus Legre- 
cestrie, Gosbertus canonicus Legrecestrie, Radulfus sacerdos Serlo 
sacerdos Radulfus sacerdos Blab’, Willelmus persona ecclesie 
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Dalbi, Iohannes clericus Scarl’, Odegrimus clericus Scarl’, magister 
Hugo Barre, Hugo Stratford, Ricardus Malban miles 
templi Adam miles templi Walterus dapifer Mund’, Gislebertus 
Nouilla, Hugo constabularius, Radulfus Aluers Aldanus Dust 
Scarl’, Robertus filius Alnodi Scarl’, Osulf Scarl’, Godwinus Tord 
filius Edric Scarl’, Grifin Bestorp, Ricardus Bestorp, filius 
Fegge Bestorp, Rogerus Gretton’, Suanus Gretton’, Walterus 

Alexander dei gracia Lincolniensis episcopus Adelelmo decano per- 
sonis uniuerso capitulo Linc’ Memini, uos ipsi nostis, 
ecclesiam nostram diu precentoris uacasse officio, quod necesse est 
habere continuum. igitur inperfectioni consulere desiderans, 
huius officii dignitatem concessi dedi honesto uiro Rogero Almaria 
canonico nostro, nobis simul uobis cognitione conuersatione probato, 
qui bonorum examine uirorum, domini uidelicet Radulfi abbatis sancti 
Albani, Roberti archidiaconi Linc’, Roberti archidiaconi Legrecestrie, 
Dauid archidiaconi Bucchinam, magistri Hamonis aliorum qui 
nobiscum erant canonicorum consilio hoc dignus est inuentus officio. 
Huius dignitatis possessionem esse constitui omnes ecclesias nostras 
Burgo Lincolnie dominio dono regis Henrici, que adhuc prebendam, 
siue comunionem, nec meo nec antecessorum meorum sunt priuilegio 
confirmate ecclesiam uidelicet sancti Micahelis iuxta portam, ecclesiam 
sancti Petri uico parcamenariorum, ecclesiam sancti Georgii, ecclesiam 
sancte Trinitatis, ecclesiam sancti Edmundi, ecclesiam sancti Swuittuni, 
extra muros ecclesiam sancte Trinitatis, ecclesiam sancti Rumoldi, 
ecclesiam sancti Bauonis, ecclesiam sancti Estgata, ecclesiam 
sancti Petri; Wicheford iuxta pontem ecclesiam sancti 
ecclesiam sancte Trinitatis, ecclesiam sancti Petri, ecclesiam sancti 
Micahelis, ecclesiam sancte Margarete, ecclesiam sancti Marchi; scolam 
quoque cantu alias simul dignitates que honorem pertinere 
dinoscuntur eidem Rogero concedimus 


The Early Use ‘Teste Ipso’ 


his collection Henry French documents, 
gave instances the occurrence the formula teste ipso which 
considered sufficiently numerous and widely distributed 
prove its use the chancery Henry appears, however, 
that the nine acts cited are all them suspicious, derived 
from late transcripts, and that they are therefore insufficient 
evidence which base positive conclusion.2 the other 
hand, there are small number original documents existence, 
belonging the period before the accession Richard which 
confirm the opinion Delisle that the formula was use 


Recueil des Actes Henri concernant France, Intr. (1916), pp. 225-6. 
See Poole, the Scottish Review, xv. 359-60. 
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during the reign Henry and one them actually comes from 
the chancery that king. This mandate, evidently the 
years before 1172, since there gratia the royal title, 
and the phrase varies from the later form, being here teste rege 
There are other witnesses. second example 
act Hugh Cyfeiliog, earl Chester, which the witness- 
ing clause runs follows 


Valle Vire. Luvetot. Frembalt Ridefort. 
Seer Stoke. Henrico Mansel. Barbe Averil 
meo filio suo aliis.? 


third comes from the chancery Richard before his accession. 
Here the phrase ‘T. Hugone Diva apud Rotomagum 
ipso 

these instances may add some others which are pre- 
served only transcripts. The earliest these are two charters 
Roger count Calabria the monastery Patti, dated 1094. 
one the formula 


Teste dante concedente coniuge mea Adalayde Comitissa, 
infante filio meo, Episcopo Messanensi cuius est diocesi, Roberto Borello, 
Rogerio Tuschet, Rogerio Barnavilla.+Episcopi 
Comitissae infantis.+et ego Ausgerius Episcopus 
feci crucem. 


the second runs: ‘Teste eodem comite Rogerio Goffrido 
Normandy whom Delisle considered, from pencilled ‘G’ 
the space left vacant for the duke’s name, have been 
Geoffrey, father Henry II. the formula appears 
ipso comite apud Baiocas 

Four more instances the use the phrase are found 
acts Richard duke Aquitaine and count Poitou, 
before his accession the throne. the first these the 
witnessing clause runs: Teste ipso Mang: Mello 


Original, Canterbury Charters printed Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 1908 
565, Iam much indebted the Rev. Salter for allowing make use 
his photograph this charter. 

Stowe Charters 155, printed Facsimiles Charters the British Museum, 
William Richard vol. pl. xxxiii, no. 51, dated the editors between 1162 
and 1167. indebted Mr. James Tait for the knowledge this charter. 

Delisle, Recueil, Intr., 226 (original Archives des Hospices Rouen, fonds 
Madeleine, série A). 

Rocco Pirri, Sicilia Sacra, ed. Mongitore, Palermo, 1733, ii. 770-1. Another 
example occursin acharter Henry the church 1108, where the formula 
followed number signa which the king’s the Gallia Christiana, xi, 
instrum., col. This charter, however, only exists fourteenth-century 
cartulary. 

Delisle, Recueil, intr., 226 also Livre Noir Bayeux (Soc. 
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Chimilliaco priore illius domus. Anno incarn: 
apud the second example, 
which dated 1181, likewise the count’s witness followed 
the names other the remaining two, which 
are undated, contains the phrase teste followed one 
other witness; the other has teste ipso standing entirely 
These examples illustrate the use teste ipso and kindred 
phrases before the formula became stereotyped one which was 
never used royal charters and never found association with 
another witness. the specimens existing original that 
Richard duke Aquitaine Hugh Chester’s 
document permission his mother make grant land. 
have been called letters patent. The two documents Roger 
Calabria, and the four Richard duke Aquitaine, are all, 
spite some irregularities, charter form. 

may also notice number examples which, without 
using the phrase teste ipso, introduce the donor witness. 
Instances this are found several ecclesiastical charters 
the latter half the twelfth century. Thus charter the 
abbot and convent Kirkstall find and 
confirmation gift Roger Mowbray the same abbey 
the final clause runs autem donationis appropria- 
tionis confirmationis testes Nor was the custom 
confined ecclesiastical charters. Ina charter Walter Giffard 
the church St. Ouen Rouen read 


mea parte huius rei sunt testes: Ego Walterus comes Robertus 
Novilla dapifer meus ... ete. parte ecclesie: ipse domnus abbas 
Fraternus Rogerus prior 


Archives historiques Saintonge, vi. 11, from cartulary the fifteenth cen- 
tury which Dom Fonteneau characterized full mistakes 

Archives historiques Gironde, iv. 120, from confirmation dated March 
1359 Edward III inspeximus the Black Prince The same charter 
printed ibid. xxvii. 58, from the cartulary Sainte-Croix Bordeaux. 

Archives hist. Saintonge, xii. 158 (from vidimus Philip through other 
confirmations, Bibl. Nat. J.J. 53, no. 144, fo. 

Balasque, Etudes historiques sur Ville Bayonne (Bayonne, 1862), 409 
(from the Livre d’Or Bayonne, cartulary the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries). 

This document quoted Delisle charter, though does not give its 
terms, 


Farrer, Yorkshire Charters (Edinburgh, 1916), iii. 202, no. 1512 (dated 
the editor between 1177 and 1188). 

Ibid. 447, no. 1835, from the cartulary Byland, Dodsworth MS. 63, fo. 
(dated 1177-81). Other examples may found Mr. Farrer’s collection: see 
136, from Reg. Mag. York, pt. ii, fo. 39; 684, from Reg. Mag. 
Alb., pt. ii, fo. 60; 219, no. 282, and 222, no. 285, from the cartulary 
St. Leonard’s, York, Cotton MS., Nero iii, fo. 179 and fo. 
Round, Calendar Documents preserved France, 29, no. 102; original 
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Under Richard find distinct development. all the 
examples the formula teste ipso this reign, which 
know, the king the sole witness, and only one the documents 
charter the others two are letters different 
Three are the form the later letters Three 
more are letters and two are 
one case the formula, instead teste ipso, teste nobis 
change which corresponds the newly adopted use the 
plural pronoun royal 

evident that, shortly after Richard’s accession, the 
formula was used fashion which the chancery the 
thirteenth century would have regarded correct, since four 
least the examples quoted belong the first two years the 
reign. This seems point fairly common and regulated use 
the phrase before that 


Bibl. National. MSS. lat. 5423, fo. 183 (dated Mr. Round between 1142 and 1157). 
Mr. Poole has kindly pointed out that the confusion ideas involved the 
witness the donor dates further back than the twelfth century. has drawn 
attention the charters the abbey Fulda, where early the ninth century the 
donor figures witness, for example charter 803, sunt testes 
traditionis Engilberti qui haec tradidit Mattoni clerici’: Dronke, 
Codex Diplomaticus Fuldensis (Cassel, 1850), 106, no. 194; 95, 168, and 
107, no. Some documents seem show transition between the signum and 
the witness. The donor may affix his signum accompanied the names 
people testes: Round, Cal. Doc., 154, no. 449. Gall. Christ. instrum., 
col, 114, xiv, Savigny, and col. 125, iii, St. Sauveur, Evreux. The dates these 
charters are respectively 1077, 1150, and 1060. With regard the survival the 
donor’s witness after the disappearance the signa and its development into the form 
teste ipso, may tentatively suggested that this development was due, mainly 
not entirely, Norman infiuence, since possible connexion with Norman custom 
may traced for all the examples quoted. any rate certain that the practice 
appears private documents Normandy before was taken and developed 
the English 

This confirmation previous grants Richard’s dear and faithful Pierre 
given February 1190: Archives historiques Poitou, vii. 154, from the 
Censif 

Benedict Peterborough, ed. Stubbs, ii. 137; Hoveden, ed. Stubbs, 
Recueil des Historiens France, xix. 364. 

Round, Ancient Charters prior 1200 (Pipe Roll Soc.), Benedict; 
111; cf. Hoveden, iii. Archives historiques Gironde, xxvii. 101. 

Madox, Formulare Anglicanum (London, 1702), 298, from the Westminster 
archives Calendar Charter Rolls, 228, 52. 

Tanner MS. 223, fo. Hoveden, iii. 38. 

Benedict, ii. 137; cf. Hoveden, iii. 65. 

The formula was still used persons other than the king with various irregu- 
Thus 1193 find Queen Berengaria and Queen Joan Sicily witnessing 
act with the words nobis Round, Cal. Doc. 94, no. Queen 
Eleanor appears the first many witnesses charter which she gives the abbot 
Bury St. Edmund’s (Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, iii. 154, from the Cole MS., 
xlv. the Brit. Museum), and Richard’s captain, Mercadier, uses the same 
way (Recueil des Historiens, xvii. 710, 711 


The MS. Herbert Bosham 


third volume the Materials for the History Thomas 
Becket, archbishop Canterbury, edited the late Canon 
Robertson for the Rolls Series, contains the life the 
archbishop Herbert Bosham. The main authority used 
the editor the Arras MS. (Bibl. Ville, 649), which 
unfortunately was mutilated unscrupulous librarian, who 
said Dr. Giles have removed every tenth Robertson 
accordingly supplemented making use manuscript 
which formerly belonged the monastery Aulne, but which 
afterwards found its way into the collection Sir Thomas 
Phillipps (no. is, however, only abridgement. 
But Sir Thomas Phillipps also recovered some the missing 
leaves the Arras MS. itself. About these Dr. Giles says, 


have been informed Sir Thomas Phillipps, Baronet, whose splendid 
collection MSS. honour himself and the nation, that 
passing through Arras many years ago, was fortunate recover 
the very leaves which had been cut out the librarian, Herbert 
Bosham’s Life Becket, and that the authorities Arras declined 
repay him the small sum money which gave the tailor from whom 
purchased them, choosing rather have their valuable volume imper- 
fect, and suffer the recovered leaves conveyed England. The 
most unlucky part this story is, that Sir Thomas Phillipps has since 
mislaid these leaves, and yet unable discover what part his 
immense library they have been 


Fortunately Sir Thomas Phillipps wrote two letters Mr. Henry 
Petrie, the keeper the records the Tower, dated Rouen 
December 1828’ and 1829’, describing his discovery and 
giving transcript considerable portions the leaves recovered. 
These agree some extent with the Aulne MS., but contain 
long passages which omits. give below copy these 
passages, and collation Sir Thomas Phillipps’s transcript with 
the printed text where the readings differ. Dots are placed the 
end the fragment where there appears gap not filled 
where there gap the next word the printed text added 
brackets. The punctuation and capitals the transcript 
have not been exactly followed. letters are now preserved 
among the Petrie transcripts presented Miss Sharpe the 
Public Record Office. should like acknowledge the great 
assistance have received from Mr. Charles Johnson the Public 
Record Office deciphering large number the words. 
THEODORE CRAIB. 


Herbert Bosham Opera Omnia, xii loc. cit 
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Page 177, line from the bottom, after aculeum add fallor hic certe 
serpens aut verus scorpio, aut scorpionis est frater. quo prophetam 
Dominus cum inquit, habitatio tua’. qualibus 
occultis immaculatum’. [Verum, &c.] 

Page 177, bottom line, after pertranseo add Suo quippe tempore 
revelabitur, quem modum hystorici cantici huius declarabunt sequentia 
margine iii enim serpens): nisi quia etsi dictu turpe 
sit horrendum, non possum hic non interserere quod nos vidimus 
experti sumus verme hoc. Qui stellione perniciosior non solum moratur 
domibus regum, sed pontificum. Siquidem palatiis secularium 
palatia ecclesiasticorum principum serpendo sensim, ascendit, occupans 
haec illa quasi sicut aulam ecclesiam. Cuius toxico nostri officii 
viri clericos dico, passim nimis infectos video. Ipsis etiam palatiis 
pontificum sicut secularibus aulis regum contendentibus inter se, 
quis eorum videatur maior, non hoc successores apostolorum, sed potius 
Galileorum piscatorum pauperum pannosorum adhuc nostris, inquam, 
contendentibus non forte clamosa voce pannosi illi nichil habentes 
quorum etiam omnium magister erat minimus, sed hii nostri corde 
opere manifesto contendunt inter se, quis cui preponi possit, quis 
mensa discumbat propior, concilia vocetur prior, colloquio seorsum 
sit frequentior, potiora beneficia cum vacaverint iudicetur dignior. 
ita per Domini sui gratiam quae sua sunt quaerant pariter 
mundi gloriam assequantur. aliis nunc talium moribus taceam 
novi mores hominum hos qui aliquandiu inter ipsos ipsis. 
certe ego mei similes pompa luxu seculi, inter epularum varietates 
vina, duarum sororum Cenodoxiae Castrimargiae brachiis amplexi, 
magistri illius immemores Honore’, inquit, 
non efficiamur inanis gloriae cupidi invicem provocantes invicem 
Sed meum quondam mei similium aulicum vermen [sic] ecclesiasti- 
cum dicere vereor, non quero amplius, ipsius virus calamo meo 
aut stilo fortius exprimendo. Solum ipsum hic tetigisse sufficiat, ipso suo 
tempore revelando, revelabitur enim adhuc pretetigimus, calamo nostro 
ipsius virus tunc expressavi fortius, quo ipse nos tunc sicut pernitiosius 
est puncturus, apertius. 

Incipiunt capitula tercii thomi. 

After cancellarius add sedem 

After reversus add quomodo discipulo qui scripsit haec visionem 

After consecratus add quo quo tempore Romanum 
Pontificem propter pallium missis. 

After consecrati add antistitis virtutibus novitatem describere 
tamen describat. 

After veteri add homine induerit novum, utroque ipsius 
scemate corporali spirituali. 

Quomodo triplex pauperum mensa ponebatur cotidie primo 
prima mensa qua ipse pontifex noctibus duntaxat discumbentibus 
ministrabat causa mense huius. 
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non ipse pontifex sed fratres duo quos egenis pertinebat ministrabant 
mensarum causis. 

duplici pontificis mensa spirituali post istas corporum mensas. 

10. prima sacrae scripturae mensa qualiter quam attente 

11. secunda altaris mensa qualiter quam devote hac 
discumbere consueverit. 

12. mensa corporali qua ipse pontifex discumbebat post duas 
illas spirituales: nisi quia prius ostenditur qualis fuerit iudiciis quibus 
cotidie spirituales post mensas, priusquam mensa corporali discumberet, 
intendebat. 

13. mensa corporali qua ipse pontifex auditorium egrediens 
cum suis mox discumbit qualiter quam sobrie quam urbane 
quam magnifice discubuerit mensa hac. 

14. mensa iterum altaris spirituali, quales dispensatores 
ordinare studuerit quam pavidus quam solicitus ordinandis 

15. morosa describendum pontificis opera dilatione, exeusat 
discipulus quod non solum opera sed causas operum quas nonnullas 
ipso pontifice edocente didicerat, describat. 

16. questionibus quas movit pontifex illis qui possessiones ecclesiae 
suae detinebant primo adventu Regis Angliam post 
consecrationem 

17. profectione pontificis tempore Alexandri Papae Turonense 
Concilium, qualiter quam magnifice via omnibus sit exceptus 
maxime cum Turonis pervenisset, quod Angliam prospere sit reversus, 
quod reversus duos episcopos consecraverit, monasterium illud nobile 
regale Redinges dedicaverit. similiter Londoniae preclaro 
illo monasterio quod dicitur Wemustier [sic] beatum Regem Edwardum 
canonizatum, inter sanctorum corpora 

18. dissensione inter regem archipresulem prima dissensionis 
causa ubi etiam inter initia breviter tangit nonnulla his mala quae 
dissensione hac [pervenerunt, &c.]. 

primi 


Page 200, line from bottom, after adimplebatur add Inter caetera 
quippe humilitatis opera, humilis haec devota pedum ablutio, aqua haec 
salubris, quae primo ipso humilitatis fonte Christo emanavit, quia iam 
non suprema sed extrema infima pannosi corporis abluuntur paupere 
nullum inquam inter humilitatis opera, quod ita cordis contritionem 
generet, carnis fervorem temperet, totius indecoris carne pruriginem 
fuget. Nichil quod ita torpentes spiritus excitet, arida corda imbuat, 
totius interioris hominis augeat devotionem. Hoc quod dicimus norunt 
melius qui hoc humilitatis opere versantur Nec enim 
frustra rex ille virtutum maiestatis Dominus ponit vestimenta sua, 
praecingens se, quorundam pannosorum advolvitur pedibus ipsos lavans 
quia ipse scientiarum virtutum fons Dominus apprime novit 
aquam hanc abluentem ipso humilitatis fonte emanantem propter 
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tantam humilitatis abiectionem plurimum habere virtutis. Unde idem 
scientiarum Dominus, Magister magistrorum, cum baptismum primum solo 
verbo instituerit, istud pedum lavachrum quasi secundum baptismum 
verbo substituit, ipso etiam opere per semet ipsum confirmavit. Suorum 
quippe neminem, immo nec aliquem legitur seu etiam creditur suo primo 
baptizasse baptismo. postquam ipsemet suorum abluerat pedes, primo 
baptismo hunc quasi secundum mox adiecit 
inquiens, dedi vobis quemadmodum feci vobis vos Baptizavit 
igitur hoc secundo baptismo suos, sed primo suo neminem. Solus tamen 
ipse, omnes fine quidem commendans hoc humilitatis 
lavachrum quasi consummativum prioris consecutivum baptismum, 
Qui’, inquit, ‘lotus est non indiget nisi pedes lavet, sed est mundus 
totus’. humilitatis lavachrum inde certo certius virtutis 
habere plurimum, quod velut duobus exitibus, verbi, viz. operis, 
ipso humilitatis fonte Christo emanarit. Quod, sicut iam praeloqui cepimus, 
animam sicut terram sine aqua pullulare germinare facit florere, 
fructificare quidem tempore suo, tamen frequentetur pro tempore. 
adhuc dubites, Dominum discumbentem domum Pharisei 
ingredere, videbis quod mulier quaedam peccatrix quam supra tetigi- 
mus, istam ibi pedibus Domini dat aquam, mox accipit veniam. Domino 
discubitu quasi improperante Phariseo quod aquam hanc prandium 
invitato non dederit. Intravi’, inquit, ‘in domum tuam, aquam pedibus 
meis non huius argumentum fidei longius recurratur, 
vide hanc nostram novam arborem, pro qua totus hic sermo; novum, viz. 


nostrum Pontificem, vide, inquam, attende, quia aqua hac ipso 
humilitatis fonte emanante, arbor haec 


Page 256, line 17, after subsidia add qualibus Magister, Ante 
quorum inquit, Iesus Christus proscriptus est.’ Pauperibus 
mendacis [sic] nudatis sic, non ore, corde tamen opere cotidie 
reclamantibus quasi altissimi auditorium appellantibus, 
tabida egestate confectis, ipsorum facultates per annos regum thesauros 
Et, quod accedit imposturae, sunt plerique principum, qui 
vacantium ecclesiarum bona etiam sibi hereditarie competere asserant, 
quasi dominica sua propria percipiant, utantur, fruantur, 
vertant, convertant, dispensent pro libitu. Forte quia aliqui decessorum 
suorum qui quondam velut fulgura, sed iam pertransierunt quasi nun- 
quam fuerint nubecula, primo usurpaverunt sic, isti qui successerunt, 
nunc hoc ipsum quasi sacrilegium hereditarium vendicant. Hii profecto, 
quod homine melius novit Deus, graviter duobus reprehensibiles, tum 
quod tam longo vacantes sic detinent, tum quia spreta ipsa ecclesia, ipsius 
bona usus alienos sic convertere non verentur. Qui utinam sic tenerent 
eas diutius, qui ipsius regimen plus foret idoneus, tanto tempore 
inquirerent studiosius. Quid autem aliud est, sibi sic iure hereditario 
Crucifixi vendicare tenere patrimonium quam hereditate Dei possidere 
sanctuarium Unde utrunque coram Deo abhominatio divinis sancioni- 
bus adversum penitus res pauperum sic hereditarie vendicare per 
tempus tempora sic tenere. Quod vel tenuiter sacris scripturis erudito 
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apertissime claret. enim sacrilegi enormiter rei sunt, qui aurea vasa 
argentea variam templi supellectilem asportaverunt reges ethnici, quid 
hii faciunt reges nostri Christiani, reges Christi? asportaverunt quae 
erant actualis templi decorem, sed isti quae sunt spiritualis templi 
necessitatem. enim Dei’, dicit Magister, est, quod 
estis illi asportarunt, que Rex suus Salomon tanta sua 
habundantia tanta sua gloria obtulit. Sed isti qui [sic] per proprium 
sudorem suum sanguinem Rex suus Christus cruce adquisivit, 
unde illi qui eterna tabernacula sunt iam recepti fecerunt sibi amicos 
hoc quidem principali regiae presertim 
magnificentiae indecens admodum inglorium, hic iniquitatis Mam- 
mona recludatur. hae defunctorum reliquiae, 
quasi siliquae quaedam, vel quisquiliae, inter vasa aurea argentea 
lapides preciosos reponantur. Quid enim peccatis populorum lacrimis 
pauperum thesauros Pars, inquit doctorum unus, sacrilegii est, 
rem pauperum non dare pauperibus. quod adhuc, diximus, plus 
malum cumulat, sunt qui hereditate possidere quaerunt, hoc iure 
possidere dicunt, haec peccata mortuorum pauperum lacrimas has. 
Mira quidem, augustalis hereditas haec potest esse quod lucrosa sed 
praeclara, mundus novit, ipsimet iudicent. Unum scio quod nec arcu 
nec gladio nec ipsorum principum qui sic possident sudore bellico vel 
agone, haec ipsis sit adquisita hereditas. Unde ipsis his nec etiam 
elemosinae Deo fiunt acceptae, non magis quam nudato spoliato 
altarium uno [operiatur, 


Page 290, line after dignum add hac sede illud dictum antiquum 
iam expertus quae sanctam invenit aut sanctam facit aut 
Ego quippe iam Deo derelictus hac sede videor mihi abiectus. 
Ecce enim quia formam iurisiurandi circa nos sanctis patribus intro- 
ductam Ecclesiae communem usitatam clero, quibusdam im- 
pulsus eversus mutavi, verbum illud, scilicet “salvo tacui. 
Unde omni iure ordinis privilegio privari debuissem qui metu aut gratia 
ordinis mei suppressi privilegium, ponens lucernam sub modio, can- 
delabro superponendam. hoc quidem iam primum peccatum, quod 
sui pondere mox traxit aliud. Ecce enim quia declinavi incontinenti 
post, obligationem novam novo iuramento firmatam. Unde 
iustissimum Dominus cum operantibus iniquitatem adducat. 
Ecce duo quorum utrumque iam contra solitum admisi contra debitum. 
Praeterea quasdam adinventiones domini mei regis mei odium 
excogitatas, quas regias consuetudines nominant, suscepi. Quas quidem 
ipsorum emulorum oculos abiecisse debueram, nisi quia mecum causam 
meam scriptam porto. Pro qua certissime scio nec dubito, 
aliquo tempore moriar, ecclesia pereat. quod adhuc grave, quia 
predictis non solus cecidi, sed confratres meos primogenitos meliores me, 
coepiscopos dico meos, mecum traxi foveam, factus eis ruinam quibus 
resurrectionem Grave etiam successoribus meis induxi 
onus, grandem operam evellant, destruant, dissipent eradicent quae 
ego male plantavi. vae! vae! ecclesiae Accedit 
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etiam doloris cumulo, Rex meus dominus meus adeo dilectus, 
sicut novit mundus probaverunt opera, adeo diligens, verum nunc 
per utriusque emulos operarios subdolos inter ipsum chaos magnum 
firmatum, non iam fomes sed dissensionis scismatis inter nos plena 
ampla materia perpetua quoad vixero ego. Unde lugeo regem cordis 
mei, regem quem tanquam cor meum, tanquam animam propriam dilige- 
bam. Video quippe motam perpetuae, iam diximus, dissensionis mate- 
riam. Inter regnum enim sacerdotium consuetudinibus presertim 
mota quaestio, lis solet esse immortalis, nisi forte regum clementia indulgeat 
ecclesiam, aut ecclesia liberetur per sanguinem. Nec igitur 
mirum confundor nunc contristor. est enim sicut cernis, 
confusionis materia grandis causa. Hinc enim interiora cordis amor 
regis penetrat, quem tamen iam perdidi, huic ecclesiae Dei mihi com- 
missae totis miserationis visceribus compatiens quam eis sum videor 
exigentibus peccatis cum Rege Ecclesia his 
quae acciderant loqueretur sic, ceperunt mox crebro erumpere lacrimae 
singultus magis prodire quam verba. Quem cum discipulus, quem 
supra diximus, accessisse collacrimans ipse demulcere attemptaret, 
adiecit ‘Immo’ inquit quis dabit capiti meo aquam oculis meis 
fontem lacrimarum plorabo? Plorabo, inquam, Regis quemadeo dilige- 
bam perpetuo amissam gratiam Ecclesiae per destructae ruinam 
irreparabilem. Quare igitur appulsus uberibus, ablactatus lacte? 
Quare exceptus genibus? Quare conceptus utero non statim perii? 
Qui utinam conceptus essem oculus dum dolor urgeret 
sic, iam exitus aquarum deduxerunt oculi eius, ita inter continuas 
lacrimas singultibus crebro erumpentibus, compelleretur rumpere magis 
sermonem quam finire. Hic est discipuius qui testimonium perhibet 
his, vidit scripsit haec, qui magistrum presumpsit via accedere, 
meruit audire Qui audiens haec videns sic toto corde com- 
patiens, mox cogitavit corde suo, verissimum illud sapientis elogium, 
quod iustus principio sermonis accusator sit sui. Unde sermone 
[novissimo, 


TABLE TEXTUAL VARIATIONS 


Page 177, line from bottom, after aculeum add fallor, See 
above. 


Page 177, bottom line, after pertranseo add Suo quippe, &c. See 
above. 
Page 199, line from bottom, for sine read in. 
from bottom, after exemplaris add inquit, 
mei estote, ita ambulate sicut habetis formam 
Page 200, line from bottom, after adimplebatur add Inter caetera, &c. 
See above. 
Page 226, line after ignoretur add Praeterea nec adeo bestialis erit 
corporum hic discubitus quin etiam vel aliqua spiritui refectio 
ministretur. Itaque accedant, placet, invitati pontifices. 
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Page 226, line after quem add iam. 
from bottom, for quibusdam read quasdam. 

13, after qui omit in. 

17, for adstabant read instabant. 

from bottom, for vindicaret read vendicaret. 


after volebat add et. 
10, for interloquens read interloqui. 
from bottom, after revertimur add diebus estivis. 
for congruae read contiguae. 
after est add nomine proprio. 
12, for enim read etenim. 
13, plurimis read plerisque. 
vacuas, vacantia etiam. 
Page 256, line 17, after subsidia add qualibus Magister, &c. See 
III, above. 
Page 289, line from bottom, for praedecessores read 
after quae add scripta sunt et. 


for etiam inter hostes eius read inter 
eius hostes. 


Page 289, line for quam read tam. 
Jor essem read fuissem. 


decessores mei. 
Page 289, line from bottom, after hoc read sedem 
fautor dudum read dudum fautor. 
6, omit ecclesiae. 
after locatus delete sum. 


Ofter dignum add hac sede, See IV, above. 


The Date the Emperor Henry Birth 


date the Emperor Henry VII’s birth would not have 
loomed large the discussions historians had not been 
for statement made Albertus Mussatus. 


chronicling 
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Henry’s death the year 1313, says, Septembrias Kal., 
hora nona, ipso Sancti Bartholomaei festo expiravit, anno 
aetatis suae uno quinquagesimo, Mense uno, diebus 
the emperor was aged fifty-one the time his death 1313, 
must have been born 1262. Mussatus was contemporary 
Henry’s, and said have been personal friend hence 
would appear that this statement was made good authority, 
and worthy credence. notwithstanding this 
definite statement, there has been from the very beginning 
tradition that Henry was not born till many years after 1262. 
Bertels, writing the end the sixteenth century, describing 
episode the year 1294, says him, Henricus natu maximus 
proxime tactorum frater, cum adolescentiae annis aliquos 
aetatis suae annum circiter decimum 
octavum Henri d’Outreman, writing just little later, 
states specifically that Henry was born Valenciennes the 
year 1272 1273 and was baptized the church St. Nicholas.* 
Their contemporary, Duchesne, writes, ‘Ce prince succeda 
eighteenth century there are two outstanding examples 
historians who carried this tradition the youthfulness 
Henry his succession. Father Jean Bertholet, whose history 
Luxemburg was published 1742, says Henry, Lorsque 
Henri succéda son pére, n’avait que titre Damoiseau, 
fut créé chevalier que quelques années implying 
that Henry was still young 1288. Likewise the authors 
Art vérifier les say that Henry became count 
Luxemburg bas dge. 

Thus the conviction that Henry was young man, 
even perhaps child, the time his succession pre- 
vailed through the intervening period and was expressed 
the historians the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Moreover this tradition can find support contemporaneous 
writings. The biographer Baldwin Tréves, Henry’s youngest 

Muratori, Script. 568 

Historia Luxemburgensis (Cologne, 1605), 44. 

Histoire Ville Comté Valentiennes (Douay, 1639), pp. 552, 553. 

Histoire généalogique Maison royale Dreux, &c. (Paris, 1631), 100. 

The Emperor Henry VII called Henry VII Luxemburg according 
whether the reckoning made from 1136, when Henry’s family succeeded the 
county Luxemburg, whether goes still further back and includes the house 
Siegfried. the latter case Henry Henry VII Luxemburg well the Emperor 
Henry VII. For the purposes this article has seemed best keep the latter 


numbering, and call Henry VII’s father and grandfather Henry and Henry 


respectively. Henry also sometimes called Henry III Duchesne). This 
error. 


Histoire ecclésiastique civile Duché Luxembourg (Luxemburg, 1742), 
285. 


Vol. iii (Paris, 1787), 121. 
VOL, XXXV.—NO. OXXXVIII. 
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brother, mourns the loss the count Luxemburg and his 
brothers the battle Woeringen 1288 these 
ploratus ululatus tam parvulis pupillis, Henrico, 
Walramo, Likewise John, canon Saint Victor 
Paris, writing life Clement says, even period 
late Henry’s election the imperial crown 1308, that 
that Mussatus his statement quoted above must have been 
mistaken. Mussatus, indeed, himself mentions Henry’s marriage 
with Margaret Brabant 1292 the following Mar 
garitam Ducis Brabantiae filiam adolescentem imberbis ipse 
duxit Henry were born 1262, would this 
time have been thirty, and this remark could not have been 
applied him. Mussatus is, then, confuted out his own 
mouth. 

Though, has been shown, there has always been tradition 
that Henry succeeded youth, was not until the history 
Luxemburg came studied more detail the nineteenth 
century that any serious effort was made find out the exact 
date Henry’s birth. Wiirth-Paquet, the first president 
the Société pour Recherche Conservation des Monuments 
dans Grand-Duché Luxembourg, his preface the 
Table chronologique des chartes diplémes relatifs Vhistoire 
Henri concludes that Henry was born 1272. Herr 
Hermann Brosien, who wrote 1885,5 set out prove that 
1276, not 1272, was the correct date Henry’s birth. Finally, 
Nicolas van Werveke has embodied his predecessors’conclusions 
scholarly and able written 1892. criticizes 
Brosien several points, and adds further evidence support 
his own contentions. the first place van Werveke proves 
that Henry VI, the Emperor Henry VII’s father, could not 
have had son born him 1256 1264 there 
was war between Henry Luxemburg and Guy Dam- 
pierre. the latter year peace was brought about the inter- 
vention John Avesnes. The treaty peace was drawn 
May 1264, and the words which Henry undertakes 
get verified his eldest son are the very highest 
importance. 


est savoir j’ai promis promet ferai procuerrai (sic) 
mes ainsneis fius dedans demi-an sera aagiés, prometera aura 
convent par foi par serement sollempnel gréer tenir fermement 


Gesta Trevirorum, ed. Wyttenbach and (Tréves, 1836), ii. 192. 
Vitae Paparum Avenionensium, ed. Baluze (Paris, 1916), 14. 

Muratori, 125. Publications Société for 1861. 
Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, xv. 476. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift Geschichtswissenschaft, viii. 146-54 
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tant com lui apertenra puet apertenir, boene foi, toutes ces 
convenances jamais venra encontre par lui par autrui 


If, then, Henry was not age 1264, clearly impossible 
that should have had son 1262. van Werveke then 
proceeds give various proofs showing why for different reasons 
Henry could not have been born the intervening period 
1262-76. Finally, brings forward conclusive evidence the 
shape Papal bull granting licence for marriage within the 
prohibited degrees, which dated December That 
this applies Henry and not his father proved the 
fact that Henry V’s wife, Margaret Bar, did not die till 
November 1275. Henry and Beatrice Avesnes were 
doubt married some time 1275. concludes that 
Henry VII was born 1276. 

van Werveke next sets out prove that for the first few years 
Henry’s reign the government was the hands ofa regency. 
first quotes letter written Henry VII Avesnes the 
que vous voelliés tenir pour excuset que sui aleis 
vous, pour faire hommage que doi tenir vous, car 
vous savés, sire, que suis mie ore point men cors 
conduire This considers shows clearly that 
this time Henry was tutelage. There are two characteristics 
the documents the early part the reign which, his opinion, 
establish the fact the regency—the use the title damoisel, 
and the association Beatrice with her son. Ducange notes 


St. Genois, Monuments anciens, tom. 602, quoted van Werveke, 
op. cit., 148. The italics are mine. 

Quoted van Werveke, 150, note from Kaltenbrunner, Actenstiicke 
zur Gesch. des Deutschen Reiches unter den Rudolf und Albrecht (Wien, 
1889), 77. ‘Nobili viro Henrico comiti Lucceburgen. Cum summus pontifex 
collatis sibi persona beati Petri eo, qui eterna providentia celestia simul terrena 
disponit, clavibus regni celestis, ligandi obtineat pontificium solvendi, nonnunquam 
supra ius iure dispensans, necessitatis vinculum, quo ipsius iuris observantiam 
tenentur, laxat provide sue potestatis plenitudine circa quosdam. Sane 
pe[titio] tua nobis exhibita continebat, quod licet tu, bona nuptiarum aspirans, 
legitimo uti desideres consortio coniugali, quia tamen illis partibus aliqua gradu 
affinitatis contrahendum cum matrimonium prohibito non contingens nequit 
comode inveniri, que status tui originis nobilitate pensata tuis convenire sponsalibus 
videatur, nobis humiliter supplicasti, circa oportune gratia 
providere misericorditer dignaremur. Nos tuis supplicationibus inclinati, 
tibi, quod cum aliqua nobili, etiam tibi sit quarto tertio affinitatis gradu coniuncta, 
matrimonium contrahere valeas contracto etiam remanere, devotioni tue auctori- 
tate presentium duximus concedendum. ergo nostre concessionis, etc. Dat. 
Lugdun(i), Id. Decembris, anno tertio’ (Rom., Vat. Registr. 37, fo. epist. 
tertii anni, copia membr. coaeva). 

van Werveke gives reference for this (p. 151, the original the 
Lille archives, Bull. des Séances Comm. Hist. Belgique, série, xii. 345. 

Glossarium mediae infimae Latinitatis, 


. 
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concerning the word domicellus Praesertim hocce titulo donati 
militum filii nondum militari seu equestri cingulo accincti.’ 
van Werveke says prefers consider that the word shows 
that was still under guardianship. This distinction, however, 
does not appear all significant Henry’s case. 
gives references number documents which the title 
damoisel used Henry himself, and others addressing 
Further goes point out that certain acts this 
time are drawn Beatrice’s name, Henry only appearing 
secondary obvious that these two forms, 
both used the deeds this period, make very strong case for 
the existence regency. 

While acknowledging that there are documents this period 
which Henry appears count Luxemburg without the 
title damoisel, and which acts himself, van Werveke 
does not really face the difficulty. quotes, true, list 
documents given Herr but dismisses them 
lightly, saying either that they were little importance, that 
Henry was acting conjunction with another member the 
council regency. This issue, however, cannot evaded 
easily that, for besides the documents quoted Herr Brosien, 
and summarily dismissed van Werveke, there are many 
others the same type.* Moreover, many them, for example 
the treaty alliance 1292,5 are considerable importance. 
This, then, has proved very tortuous path upon which van 
Werveke has set forth. wellnigh impossible decide 


used him Wiirth-Paquet’s Table, nos. 12, the docu- 
ments quoted van Werveke, example its use can also found agree- 
ment between Henry and the magistrates the town Luxemburg March 
1289-90: Bertholet, Preuves justificatives, 285; Wirth-Paquet, no. 26. 
used addressing him nos. 19, 22, 25, 39, 69, 72. 

this occurs Wiirth-Paquet, nos. 40, 82. Besides these documents quoted 
van Werveke there are also examples this association Beatrice and Henry 
(a) the record purchase made the chapter Saint-Jean Liége June 1290: 
Beatris comtesse Lucemborch Roche Hanris ses fius damoiseas cuens 
meismes (original the state archives Liége, no. 72) (b) 
treaty with the citizens the town Luxemburg July 1289: Nous Beatrix... 
contesse Lucembourch Roche, nous Henris ses aisneis filz, damisiaus 
Lucembourch’ (original the town archives Luxemburg: Wiirth-Paquet, 

(a) deed issued Waleran, Count Jiilich, October 1289, 
nobili viro nostro consanguineo predilecto domino Henrico comite Lucellenburgensi 
(original the government archives Luxemburg, Wiirth-Paquet, no. 52). 
Henry acts surety for money transaction between Henry Ligny and Isabella, 
countess Flanders, July 1291 (De Reiffenberg, Monuments pour servir histoire 
Namur etc. (Brussels, 1844), 37, treaty alliance between Count 
Guy, John Namur, &c., and Henry Luxemburg 1292: nous Henris, coens 
convent Marienthal February 1290: Ego Henricus, comes 
(Cartulaire Marienthal, ed. van Werveke (Luxemburg, 1885), 186). 
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(without detailed examination the documents the archives 
Luxemburg) whether Herr Brosien, who tries disprove 
the regency, has the more right his side. seems com- 
petition which can accumulate the greater weight evidence. 
However, all this maze conflicting theories there one fact 
which clear and beyond question—the period which Henry 
ceased called damoisel. deed September 1293 
Margaret Luxemburg, his aunt, addressed him damoisel, 
chers Sires nies Henri Damoiseaus Cuens 
There trace this title ever having 
been applied him after this. van Werveke says that 
Henry used himself for the last time September 1293, 
but gives reference for this fact. may said, then, 
that van Werveke has made well-established fact that. 
Henry came age 1293. Curiously enough did not see 
how this discovery reacted upon the question the date 
Henry’s birth. 

what age probable that Henry would have attained 
his majority decide this necessary the first place 
ascertain what was the theory the middle ages with regard 
this matter, and the second examine any similar cases 
which might throw light the practice the time. The first 
thing that noticed that there was variety custom the 
different classes society, and even within the same class. 


There more than one full young burgess full age when 
can count money and measure the young sokeman when 
fifteen, the tenant knight’s service when twenty-one years old. 
past times boys and girls soon attained full life was simple and 
there was not much 


France, too, the custom was equally vague. arrivant 
majorité (de quatorze vingt ans, suivant les pays) 
jeune homme faisait armer chevalier recevait alors 
des That the coming age corresponds with the 
legitima correspondait méme prince était 
Consuetud. Franciae, lib. Par Coustume France cas 
fief noble, masle n’est aagé pour fief tenir, s’il n’a passé ans, 
fille ans.’ Thus clear that, Luxemburg followed 
French custom, Henry would declared age when was 


Duchesne, Histoire généalogique Maison royale Dreux (Paris, 1631), 
Preuves, 89. 

Pollock and Maitland, History English Law, ii. 436. 

Lavisse, Histoire générale, ii. 42. 

Luchaire, Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques (Paris, 1891), 78, 
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fifteen. held, however, that Luxemburg, being fief 
the empire, would look rather than France for 
guidance this matter, and imperial practices are examined, 
will found that they the main agree with the French. 
‘Als Termin der galt ohne Zweifel nach altem 
Ribuarischem Recht das fiinfzehnte Waitz gives 
examples support his statement Otto III and Henry IV. 
English history there the example Edward Born 
went 1254 Spain marry Eleanor Castile. 
was dubbed knighthood Alfonso Castile the May 
that 

1288, the battle Woeringen, not only did Henry 
Luxemburg perish, but also all his brothers fell the same 
day. The country was, therefore, left the hands child 
andawoman. council regency was formed which soon made 
itself very unpopular. This led one moment open rebellion. 
short, everything pointed the expediency declaring 
Henry age early date possible. This would when 
was fourteen fifteen. 1294 Henry formed offensive and 
defensive alliance with Philip the Fair France, and was knighted 
him. Henry can said have come age when 
ceased called damoisel September 1293; another 
when was knighted Philip 1294. 1293 Henry was, 
then, either fourteen fifteen, and this case was born either 
1278 1279. This conclusion borne out statement 
made contemporary chronicler, Jean Warnant, Jean 
Prétre, was sometimes called. has been shown 
above, Henry’s parents were married 1275. Jean Warnant 
says that Beatrice remained childless after her marriage, and that 
she caused prayers offered that she might have offspring. 
the following year her son Henry was born.* This fact proves 
that some considerable interval must have elapsed between her 
marriage and the birth her eldest child. not, then, extrava- 
gant conclude that Henry was not born till 1278 1279. 
objection might made putting too much trust single 
statement isolated chronicler, but, though other writer 
supports Jean Warnant, none contradicts him. This lack cor- 
roboration arises from the fact that the chronicle Gilles d’Orval 
and the Gesta stop 1247, after which there are 
singularly few notices. appear strange that such significant 
statement should, apparently, have been unknown van 
Werveke, must remembered that 1892, when wrote, 
Jean Warnant’s writings were very inaccessible. Scattered 

Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (Kiel, 1875), vi. 216. 


Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. iii. 539. Ibid. 450. 
Chroniques Liégeoises (Brussels, 1913), 61. 
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fragments could have been found, acknowledged and unacknow- 
ledged, various chronicles, such Hocsem’s, slightly 
later date, but was not until 1913 that Warnant’s Historia 
Rerum Episcoporum Leodiensium was edited Sylvestre 
Balau. based principally fifteenth-century manuscript 
belonging the abbey Tongerloo, and still very fragmentary. 

The conclusion that 1278 1279 the correct date Henry’s 
birth importance since helps explain his apparent 
quixotism 1308, when decided cross Alps and 
rescue Italy from faction. His chivalry and idealism, his intense, 
unreasoning love for his brother Waleran, his great disillusionment 
are all explicable and natural young man thirty. also 
explains what blow his death was Dante, when one realizes 
that Henry was only thirty-five when died, that had barely 
reached his prime, and that, far could seen, many years 
still lay before him wherein re-establish the empire Italy, 
and bring that peace the earth for which Dante’s soul craved. 


Preliminary Draft the Truce Bishopthorpe 1323 


THE annexed document was assigned the year 1388 
Mr. Joseph Bain, who gave abstract his Calendar 
Documents relating Scotland, vol. iv, no. 387. then formed 
part the bundle known Tower Miscellaneous Rolls, no. 459’, 
and has since been transferred, have the other contents the 
bundle, the Miscellanea the Chancery. 

The appearance the document suggests that was written 
the reign Edward II, and comparison its contents 
with those the truce concluded Bishopthorpe, May 1323, 
leaves doubt that preliminary draft that instrument. 
probable that contains the terms suggested Newcastle 
either the bishop St. Andrews and his colleagues the 
envoy the king France. 

The results the comparison are interesting. 

The English carried their point refusing style Robert 
Bruce king Scotland. 

The uti possidetis clause was replaced undertaking 
evacuate occupied territory. 

The proposed reference the king France points 
dispute arising out the truce was dropped. 

The provision for mercantile intercourse was abandoned. 

The king England did not undertake obtain the suspen- 
sion ecclesiastical processes against the Scots, but only not 
oppose application for Rome. 


r 
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The approval the pope and the testimony the king 
France were omitted from the truce its final form. 

The importance the first point gained considerable, 
may seen referring Robert Bruce’s letter March 
Henry Sully (Foedera, ii. inference that 
Harclay, not guilty treason, had all events over-estimated 
the military strength the Scots when concluded the agree- 
ment which led his ruin—or else that the military situation had 
since changed. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Public Record Office; Miscellanea (Chancery), bundle 22, No. 13(3). 


Primerement true soit pris par terre par mer, entre les deus 
Rois, lour heirs, lour Realmes, les barnages les poples des Realmes, 
por morte des deus Rois, lun eux, true soit rompue 
nul point, que chascun demoerge seisi quil avoit jour 
triue pris. 

Item nul point chece debate, alobservance dite apent, 
por ceo true freigne, mes soit dit debat esclaresi par les 
soit monstre dit debat par les deus Rois tresexcellent Prince, 
Roi Fraunce, come medne ami, par lui esclaresi dieu reson. 
soit dit Roi Fraunce requis par les parties faire par lui par 

Item nulle forteresse soit fait *ne redresce* novel, lune part, 
lautre, cest asavoir dedenz les Countees Northumbirlande 
Cumbirlande dedenz fraunchise dehors, dedenz les Countees 
Berwyk, Roxburg’, Dumfres, dedenz fraunchise, dehors, sauf les 
forteresces que sunt enfesantz fesance ceste true. 

Item nul lun Realme commune ove ceux lautre forsque 
tantsoulement fesantz lour marchaundies. nul nentre 
chastel ville enclos sanz especial conge ceux que poer 

Item nul nief lun Realme soit chacee par tempeste autre cas 
necessite terre lautre, soit illoge resceu, delivres come tenps 
pais ovek les gentz les biens, quil soient. 
nul estraunge marcheant soit desturbe venir ovek lour marchandies 
lun Realme nen lautre. 

Item nuls sentent grevez damagez contre fourme true, 
ils puissent sanz conge demaunder aler Gardeins true lune part 
lautre, por monstrer lour damages pursuir lour plaintes, saufment 
demurrer, retourner, tieux trespas soit faite commune lei come 
tens pais. 

Item choses touchent lei des marches soit dite lei marche 
tenue touz pointz comme aunciens tenps entre les deus Realmes. 

Item Roi Dengleterre face durante dite true toutes 
maneres processes, denunciacions, publicacions, sentences, nulles 
sunt faites par nostre Seint Pier Pape *qui torne 
lui, touchantes Roi Descoce, Clergie, son pople. 


This clause inserted above the line. Reading uncertain. 
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Item, durante dite true nule persone, quelle condicion 
soit, face guerre nul des Rois, que lautre neidera fet, nen consail 
lui, lui rescettera nul partie, dedenz son poer enguerrant 
lautre. 

Item quelle houre, que Roi Descoce voudra envoier outre mer, 
dedenz dite true, ses messagés, quelles condicions quils soient, prelatz 
autres, qil puise faire, come tenps pais, par terre, par mer, 
sanz nul manere denpechement. 

Item nul des Rois voule enveer messages lautre, veignent 
primerement Gardeins true, monstrent eux qil soient messages, 
soient resceu covenablement, passer come tenps pais. 

Item que dite true toutes les condicions avantdites soit acorde, 
afferme, par lettres serementz, des almes les Rois, Prelatz, Countes, 
barons des Realmes, auxi *conferme* par nostre Seint Pier Pape, 
tesmoignez par Roi Fraunce, comme medne 


This clause inserted above the line. 


Thomas Harding 


the English refugees who, the first years Eliza- 
beth’s reign, found shelter from the rising storm persecution 
the Studium Generale Louvain, was the Oxford professor 
Thomas had not always been decided Roman 
catholic. Wykeham’s College Winchester, where was 
prepared for the university,? possessed some the writings 
the reformers and recommended them his fellow 
According Strype, was account his protestant zeal that, 
through the intervention Edward VI, was elected warden 
New College, Oxford, where had been successively student, pro- 
bationer, and fellow, and, 1542, had been appointed the King’s 
Hebrew.* Mary’saccession, however, subscribed 
the required declaration, evidently from deeper motive than the 
fear offending the susceptibility those power. not 
mere coincidence that that time several men were studying 
New College who were amongst the most learned the 


Born Beckington, Somerset., 1516: see Dict. Nat. Biogr.; Wood, Athenae 
(London, 1691), 138. The dates degrees taken persons mentioned 
this article are taken throughout from Wood. 

After having for some time attended the Barnstaple Grammar School: see 
Dugdale and Burnett, Curiosities Great Britain (1840), 96. was admitted 
1528 Winchester: see Kirby, Winchester Scholars, 116; Walcott, William 
Wykeham and his Colleges (1852), 397. 

For his lending Frythe’s Purgatory (1532) John Fox see 
John Louthe’ Nichols, Narratives the Days the Reformation, Camden Society 
(1859), pp. 55, 56. 

was elected fellow New College 1536 and became bachelor arts 
February 1537; master arts March 1542. delivered July 
1547 eloquent oration’ the solemn entrance Richard Coxe chancellor 
into Oxford (Wood, 689, 694, and 700). 
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Romanists under Moreover, Harding was just 
then engaged theological studies July 1552 was admitted 
the degree bachelor,” and two years later, July 1554, 
that doctor This may account for his change 
religious belief, which did not recorded 
that Lady Jane Grey, whose education had been entrusted partly 
him, wrote from her.prison upbraid must have 
come the notice the Lord Chancellor, Bishop Gardiner, who 
attached him his service chaplain, bestowed hima prebend 
his cathedral Winchester, and appointed him,on July 1555, 
treasurer the church Salisbury. Besides these ecclesiastical 
preferments, Gardiner gave him personal esteem and intimate 
friendship, and chose him for one the executors his 
the accession Elizabeth, refusing recognize the queen’s 
spiritual supremacy, forfeited his office and benefice early 
January 1559 Thomas Lancaster was appointed his place 
treasurer The new settlement the church, 
which was practically forced England and her parliament the 
first months Elizabeth’s reign, and the conduct religious 
affairs Cecil and Bacon, made life almost impossible men like 
Harding, who under Mary’s reign had devoted their best efforts 
counter-reformation, and had tried rouse the mass the people 
from the indifference dogmatic questions into which they had 
been awed the despotic Henry VIII the ministers 
Edward VI. came over the Spanish Netherlands with 
several other Oxford and Cambridge scholars, and was mentioned 
residing Flanders May 1561 Dr. Saunders his Report 
Cardinal not known where spent the first 
years his exile but soon settled for good Louvain, which 
the sixties that century had become the catholic Oxford, 
whence proceeded assaults constituted Anglican 


There were John Boxall, future dean Winchester, who became master 
1548; Nicolas Saunders, bachelor civil 1551; John Harpesfield, bachelor 
divinity 1551 John Rastell, bachelor arts 1552 Griffith Williams, bachelor 
laws 1552; Nicolas Harpesfield, doctor civil law 1553; John Martiall, 
bachelor civil law 1556; Thomas Stapleton, bachelor arts 1556; John 
Fowler, John Hannington, and John Plankeney, bachelors arts 1556; Owen 
Lewis, bachelor civil law 1558. 

After 1542 Harding recorded have been chaplain the household Henry 
Grey, marquis Dorchester, afterwards duke Suffolk, the great patron protes- 
tants. Jane’s letters Harding and her sister were sent Bullinger (Zurich 
Letters (Parker Society Publications), iii. 1847, 304, 306). 

Harding Chaplayn’: will Stephen Gardiner, bishop Winchester, 
1555, Nichols and Bruce, Wills from Doctors’ Commons Wills Eminent Persons, 
1495-1695, Camden Soc. (1863), 46. 

Wood, 138. 

Guilday, ‘The English Catholic Refugees Louvain 1559-75’, Mélanges 
Charles Moeller (Louvain, 1914), ii. 179. 
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church, and even, according the reports the spies, all the 
plots against its temporal was matriculated member 
the university May 1563,? and lived rooms the 
parish St. 

From Louvain attacked Bishop Jewel’s Apologia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae 1562, and published Antwerp 1563 his Con- 
futation Book called the Church England.* 
the following year, 1564, accepted the famous challenge 
made Jewel his sermon preached St. Paul’s Cross the 
second Sunday before Easter 1560,5 and published Answere 
Maister Juelles Challenge. thus levelled the first blows 
the famous controversy which the refugees Louvain 
brilliantly defended their views. That these and similar pam- 
phlets struck home appears from their having led severe 
proclamation that such book written English the 
Catholick party should received read England under great 
particular can gauged from several passages the sermons 
the Anglican bishops’? and the correspondence the 
reformers, well that between Philip and his ambassador 
the Apologie the Church England (1564), and attacked 
his opponent subsequent pamphlets and the pulpit, which 
occasioned the publishing several replies Detec- 
tion Sundry Errors, Slanders, &c., Jewell’s Defence the 
Apologie, Louvain, 1564; Answer touchyng certaine Untruths 
which Mr. John Jewell charged him with his late Sermon 
Paul’s Cross, July 1565, Antwerp, 1565 (in 8vo and 4to) 
Rejoynder Mr. Jewell’s Reply concerning the Challenge and the 
Private Mass, Antwerp, 1566 (in 4to); Second Rejoynder 

Ibid. Cambridge Modern History, ii. 386. The great number English 
divines work Louvain must have given the more annoyance, the beginning 
Elizabeth’s reign there were hardly any students theology Oxford and none 


capable being appointed lecturers (Wood, 717, 719). 

Liber Quartus Intitulatorum Univ. Lovan. 1528-69, fo. 391 (Archives 
Royaume, Bruxelles, Fonds Univ. Louvain, no. 42). 

was not all attached this parish, implied the article the 
Nat. Biogr. 

Lovanii, typis Jois Boegarts, 4to; was reprinted Antwerp 1565, 4to 
(Wood, 139). 

pp. 132 ff. 

Persons, Relation Trial made before the King France, an. 1600, between 
the Bishop Evreux and the Lord Plessis Mornay (1604), pp. ff., quoted Wood. 

Compare passages mentioned the General the Publications the Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1855, s.v. 

Compare letter Jewel Bullinger and Lavater, February 1566, 
the Zurich Letters, 1842, 146-50 letters Guzman Silva Philip London, 
and April 1565; Philip’s answer, June 1565, Calendar Letters and State 


Papers the Reign Elizabeth, preserved the Archives Simancas, edited 
A.S Hume, 418, 419, 432. 
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Mr. Jewell’s Reply against the Sacrifice the Mass, Louvain, 
1567 (in 4to). 

The history this controversy has not yet been written 
indeed, cannot written until there exists corpus catholic 
divines, like that the protestant reformers published the 
Parker Society. These authors did not enjoy their exile 
either the advantages peace and financial prosperity any 
official sanction. Their books were systematically suppressed 
attracted little attention the foreign countries where 
they were published. The language which they were written 
must have been one cause that indifference. was probably 
rouse the interest the divines the Continent that William 
Rainolds, fellow countryman, rendered Harding’s works into 
prevented the printing this translation, and 
probably also some works Harding himself, such his His- 
toria Divortii, history Henry VIII’s separation from Rome.* 

This lack sound material renders adequate estimate 
the value and influence Harding’s writings impossible, but 
may safely said that the struggle against the Anglican 
church was one the most powerful and expert protagonists 
the Roman orthodoxy. was one the most influential 
members the English community Louvain, and possibly 
lectured the Oxford Study House, which the refugees had 
opened for the benefit the exiled students.* the records 
the faculty divinity that period have perished, details 
can yet the fact that Valerius Andreas inserted 
him the list Doctores Theologiae Professores qui titulum 
aliunde Lovanium attulerunt, line with Richard Smith, 
implies that was not actual professor either Hebrew 
theology, was honoured such, and was least member 
the faculty took active interest the 


Frere, The English Church the Reign Elizabeth and James (1904), 
80-92. 

William Rainolds Reginald, alias Rossaeus, was native Pinhoe, Devonshire, 
who abjured heresy Rome and became professor Scripture and Hebrew Rheims. 
was famous poet, rhetorician, musician, mathematician, historian, philosopher, 
and divine, and wrote several polemical tracts. died rector the Beguinage 
Antwerp, and was buried the church that community (Paquot, Fasti Doctorales 
Facultatis Theologiae Lovaniensis, Brussels, Royal Library MS. 17567, 30; 
Dict. Nat. Biogr.). 

The manuscript, which has disappeared, was attributed Harding Joachim 
Grand, Préfet Bibliothéque Royale France, his reply Burnet (Histoire 
Divorce (Paris, 1688), ii. Paquot, Fasti, 30). 

Sanderus, Ioan. Martial, Thomas Stapleton, Angli, conducunt simul 
domum Nova Platea Ioarine Schore triennium, Lovanii, iulii, 1565, coram 
Wamel, Actis’ (Bax, Historia Universitatis Lovaniensis, Brussels, Royal Library MS. 
22172, ii. 149). 

Valerius Andreas, Fasti Academici Studii Generalis Lovaniensis (Louvain, 1650), 
85. 
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studies his young countrymen, occasionally taking the matricu- 
lation oath for such were not yet gave much help 
William Allen the foundation the English college 
did not, however, himself join the young body, but remained 
the old university town, providence for his needful country- 
men and great promoter Greek and Hebrew learning and 
solid theology, both his advice and his untiring example, 
until 1572 illness overtook him. felt death drawing near, 
and September made his will presence three friends, 
William Tailor, Nicolas Fox, and John Martial. Nine days later, 

The account his executors, which according the academic 
rules had delivered before the rector, with copy the 
will English and Latin translation annexed, still extant 
amongst the documents relative the university Louvain 
the Records the Realm Brussels, where found after 
centuries This document gives many interesting 
particulars the life and conditions the members the 
English colony Louvain and English refugees that period 
general. shows that his friends were deeply affected the 
death Harding: his likeness was taken from the corpse 
before was embalmed and laid rest the church St. Ger- 


trude. The university was formally invited the beadle the 
faculty theology the solemn funeral service the same 
According the desire the deceased another service, 
and later on, trigenarium and anniversary, were celebrated 
the Syon convent Mishagen, near Antwerp, which were 
attended the executors and several the Louvain 
The executors appointed Harding were two his intimate 


Lib. Intit., 18-19 May 1568 gwilhelmus phelps anglus pauper theologia 
(in margin:) iuravit pro Doctor Hardingus (fo. 443). 

Paquot, Fasti, 29. 

The account the execution takes seventeen folio pages (pp. 21); the 
copy the original testament English follows (pp. 26), with Latin translation 
John Pulley, Doctor Utriusque Iuris (pp. 29). This John Pulley 
probably identical with John Poullye’ who mentioned Stephea Gardiner’s will 
belonging his household (Nichols and Bruce, 46). 

This detail corroborates the supposition that Harding was actual member 
that faculty. 

The account notes down the expenditure flor. st. for the services 
celebrated moniales Anglicas monasterio iuxta Antuerpiam well for 
the journey. sum flor. put down for prandium seu the same 
convent that occasion. Another entry notifies pro expensis factis profectione 
nostra anniversarium eius Syon flor. st.’ clear from the account that, 
not September 1573, least September 1572 the Bridgetines were still 
Mishagen and had not left yet for Mechlin, Lechat (Une Communauté 
Anglaise Malines Annales Congrés Historique Archéologique 
Malines (Malines, 1911), ii. 243-59) and Guilday (The English Catholic 
Colleges and Convents the Catholic Low Countries (Louvain, 1914), 58) seem 
imply. 
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friends: the first, Thomas Hyde, who had probably been his 
pupil New College, and, later, prebendary and head master 
Winchester, became afterwards one the most celebrated 
professors the second was Thomas Bayley, English 
priest, formerly student divinity They took 
hand the management the inheritance; they made 
inventory the money and few jewels, chiefly rings, represent- 
ing value about 850 florins. From entry the list 
precious objects, Conspicillia, and this other, cocleare argen- 
teum cum uasculo argenteo pro oculis abluendis, appears that 
Harding’s eyes and sight were delicate. The other goods consisted 
chiefly gowns and dresses which, judge from the materials, 
ustade, halfe-sette, grouegreine ’,and from the description, had 
been brought over from England. 

The scholar revealed the reams paper and the leaden 
leathern writing instruments. More characteristic even the 
fine collection books which was sold auction like the rest 
the goods. The list shows that Harding was interested Italian 
literature possessed Petrarch, translation Ptolemy’s 
letters that language, and work Blondus. had not 
interrupted his study Hebrew besides the lexicons Pagnini, 
Munster, and Kimchius, owned the grammatical treatises 
two Louvain hebraists, Campensis and Clenardus. With the 
latter seems have had common interest travels, 
foreign peoples and languages, for the famous 
Peregrinationum the Diest scho'ar mentioned next 
some collections letters from India. The greater part 
the books, however, are works divinity and controversy 
besides the writings the fathers the church and 
the schoolmen, the list contains the works More and 
Fisher, life Reginald Pole, Cooper’s Thesaurus, Florence 
Volusene’s Animi Tranquillitate, and 
Commentatio. Further, the apologetic writings his friends 
Alan Cope’s Dialogues, Saunders’s Monarchia and Orations, his 
Officio Missae and Adoratione Imaginum, Richard Smith’s 
works, his own Rejoynder against many more. Nearly 
numerous the works his countrymen are those the 
Louvain professors divinity: the controversial writings 
Ruard Tapper and Michael Bay, Pighius’s Hierarchia, Hessels’s 
Eucharistia, and Sonnius’s Demonstrationes Religionis Christianae 
Verbo similarly the exegetic treatises Jansenius the 

Thomas Hyde was matriculated Louvain April 1563: ‘D. Thomas 
Hyde nuberiensis [of Newbury] anglus’ (Lib. Intit., fo. 390; see Wood, 250 
699, 703, and Dict. Nat. Biogr.). 

Thomas Bayley was matriculated Louvain July 1563: Thomas baleus, 


baccalaureus formatus Cantabrigiae—pauper did not pay the full matriculation 
(Lib. Intit., fo. 393). 
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psalms, Sasbout the epistles St. Paul and Isaiah, 
Titelmans the canticles and the psalms, Lindanus’s Panoplia 
Evangelica and the optimo Genere Interpretandi Scripturas 
the same author. The presence these and many more 
the works these professors Harding’s collection, well 
that John makes almost certain that the 
Louvain faculty theology exercised great influence the 
English apologetic school. 

Harding’s will testifies his generous charity towards his 
poorer countrymen, who from state relative prosperity 
England, had fallen the depths want their exile. First 
amongst these ranked the sisters Syon House Mishagen, 
whom bequeathed sum 240 special legacy 
florins was left their abbess, Lady Catherine Palmer 
the florins was given two the members, Doctor 
Saunders’s sister, Margaret, and Sister Bridget.* legacy 
florins was bequeathed the Charterhouse and 
the Dartford community near the same further, 
Louvain, the two communities which had taken English 
refugees, the Minorites and the Poor Clares, well the 
Austin canonesses St. Ursula’s. the latter convent special 
bequest thalers flor. and st.) was made Sister Eliza- 


beth Woodford, who was the link between the suppressed abbey 
Burnham and the developing community Louvain, 
also the two daughters the venerable and generous man 
who had sheltered her her native country and accompanied her 
into exile, the Sisters Margaret and Dorothy Harding 
stipulated that stivers should offered every English 


This doctor divinity Oxford, who was dean Lichfield Mary’s reign, 
went live Louvain 1564 and was killed 1568. 

Hamilton, The Angel Syon, including Parsons’s History the Wanderings 
Syon (1905), pp. 104 ff. This community was generally helped the generosity 
other exiles. See Foley, Records the English Province the Society Jesus, 
vol. vii (1883), pt. 350. 

This Sister Bridget probably succeeded Catherine Palmer abbess; Bridg- 
water (Concertatio Ecclesiae Catholicae Anglia, Trier, 1583) mentions her his 
index: ‘Domina Brigitta Abbatissa Monialium Brigittae cum viginti lectissimis 
nobilibus virginibus Anglis exilio servit Deo magna paupertate rerum 
omnium 

See Hendriks, The London Charterhouse: its Monks and its Martyrs (1889) 
Guilday, English Catholic Colleges and Convents, pp. ff.; Lechat, Les Réfugiés 
Anglais aux Pays-Bas 1558-1603 (Louvain, 1914), pp. ff. 

Guilday, 414. 

Guilday, 378. Magister Doctor Ioannes nobilis Anglus’ was matriculated 
the Louvain University with his son Thomas March 1562 (Lib. Intit., 
fo. 579). Dorothy Clement was professed nun the convent the Poor Clares 
see Sanderus, Visibili Monarchia Ecclesiae, Louvain, 1571, pp. 710-12; Bang, 
Acta Anglo-Lovaniensia Englische Studien (Leipzig, 1908), 246. The Life 
Mother Margaret Clement, Sister Elizabeth Shirley, preserved manuscript 
St. Augustine’s Priory, Newton Abbot. 
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priest abiding the Low Countries, and according the account 
there were sixty-one who benefited this bequest. Further, 
some assistance was given those who these days bewilder- 
ment favoured the cause the English catholics with more 
less conviction and constancy, and who often wanted pecuniary 
help themselves the fickle Sir Thomas who that 
time was sore trouble, sum florins Sir John 
florins. They evidently were familiar terms with the 
deceased, for left their respective wives all his Roman 
silken pictures 

lady, Elizabeth Covell, who received florins, was another 
acquaintance, for the account Henry Covell mentioned 
having borrowed sum florins. Harding remembered 
his will his intimate friend, the noble-hearted Francis 
whom Queen Elizabeth called obstinate rebel, and whom 
Saunders praised the greatest his countrymen. They 
probably had become acquainted the household Bishop 
Gardiner, who had chosen them executors his Harding 
requested that sargeant rings gold having the inscrip- 
tion: Lex arma Regum’, which had belonged his former 
lord, should given Englefield, who was furthermore re- 
minded that Mr. Twattes, another Gardiner’s executors,® 
had still one his rings for which ought answer. 
another friend, Mr. Shelton, sum 180 florins was 
left, well golden ring with sapphire. Mr. John 
Culme was offered legacy florins, with the request that 
should pray for the repose the soul Bishop Gardiner. 
There are also some smaller legacies friends, who evidently 
did not belong the social rank Gage Engle- 
field. new gown was left Mr. Bavand, perhaps identical 
with the John Bavant Christ Church, Oxford, who became 
master arts 1552; gold coin was given 
Mr. Dominick and Mr. Wilson, about whom other 
details are recorded, well Richard Smith, priest, 
who can hardly further Nicholas Fox and 


Dict. Nat. Wood, 133; Lechat, pp. 52, ff. 

Constable the Tower and lord chamberlain Mary’s reign (J. Stone, The 
History Mary Queen England, London, 1901, pp. 234, 305). The daughter 
Mrs. Gage entered the convent the English Benedictines Brussels 1607 
(Guilday, 258 

Franciscus Englefildius miles Anglus’ was matriculated Louvain University 
January 1563 (Lib. Intit., fo. 386; see Dict. Nat. Biogr.; J.G. Nichols, Narra- 
tives the Days the Reformation, 95; Lechat, pp. 45-6). 

Cp. Nichols and Bruce, Wills from Doctors’ 46. 

Thomas Thwaites, called Gardiner’s will (Nichols and Bruce, 46), 
seems have belonged the chancellor’s household. 

the Lib. iv. Intit. Louvain University the name Richard Smith was entered 
three times from 1560 1569. One the famous Oxford professor divinity, who 
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Thomas Freeman, whose names occur the matriculation lists 
the university and other documents that 
Finally Harding bestowed some gifts, probably mere keep- 
sakes, some his Louvain friends, who were amongst the 
most conspicuous his countrymen. sealing ring with 
red stone was bequeathed Dr. Owen Lewis, the future bishop 
Cassano gold coin the protagonist the Louvain apo- 
logetic school, Dr. Nicolas Saunders;* Alan 
Lovanyone Luske’, John Foxe called him,® author the 
Historiae Evangelicae, 1572, who later became 
Rome; John Fenn, formerly the head master 
St. Edmundsbury, probably that time already chaplain 
the English convent St. Ursula the university town, which 
flourished under his able direction William Knot, doctor 
laws,’ and the former usher Winchester School, John 
Martial, afterwards the newly-founded college Douai.® 


taught Louvain Edward’s noster Richardus Smytheus, reintitulatus’ 
February 1561 (fo. 367). This entry seems opposition with Wood’s 
statement about Richard Smith’s whereabouts the beginning Elizabeth’s reign 
(Athen. 110 see Valerius Andreas, Fasti Academici Studii Generalis 
Lovaniensis (Louvain, 1650), 85; Dict. Nat. Biogr.). The other two entries are: 
April 1560, Smythe (fo. 360), and May 1563, Richardus 
Smytheus, lincolniensis anglus, gratis quia pauper (fo. 391). 

Nicholas Foxe was matriculated Louvain June 1566, Nicolaus 
Foxus, Freeman December 1562, Thomas Fremannus (Liber 
Intit., resp. ff. 386 and 426). The latter perhaps identical with Thomas 
Freeman who was master St. Paul’s School from 1549 1559 (Wood, 11). They 
are mentioned amongst the friends Ramridge the account his executors, 
well the list the refugees who received part the subsidy sent Pope 
Gregory XIII: Domino Thomae Fremano sc. 20; Nicolao Foxo (Guilday, 
English Catholic Refugees, ii. 187). 

Owen Lewis had been fellow New College since 1533 and took the degree 
civil law February 1559. did not straight from England Douai, 
appears from the Lib. Intit. Louvain University (fo. 390),in which was 
entered April Adoynus Lodoicus Wallus probably took the 
degree doctor Louvain before was appointed professor Douai. was one 
the most conspicuous catholics, since 1587 was William Allen’s competitor 
for the see Mechlin. See Thomas Knox, Cardinal Allen’s Letters and Memorials, 
1532-94 (1878-82), 322; Lechat, pp. 34, 160 ff., 177 Dict. Nat. Biogr. 

Nicolas Saunders, formerly fellow New College, was matriculated the 
Louvain University November 1564: Nicolaus Sandrus Sacre theologie 
(Lib. Intit., fo. 410; Wood, 162 Dict. Nat. Biogr.). 

Alan Cope, fellow Magdalen College, doctor Oxford University 1558, was 
matriculated Louvain May 1563: Alanus Copus Londiniensis art. mag. 
anglus; gratis quia pauper’ (Lib. Intit., fo. 391; Wood, 157, 715; Dict. 
Nat. Biogr.). 

Nichols, Narratives the Days the Reformation, pp. 16, 59. 

John Fenn, formerly fellow New College, was matriculated Louvain 
March 1564: Fen anglus (Liber Intit., fo. 403; Wood, 
Guilday, 379). 

was matriculated Louvain April 1569: Knot Anglus 
Doctor (Liber Intit., fo. 451). 

John Martial, another old fellow New College, was matriculated the Louvain 
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All these men were devoting their abilities the same 
object that Harding had followed the studies and activities 
his last years, the struggle against the current ideas 
that had estranged them from their home. Though life had 
become unbearable dangerous England, the affection 
for their native country was fresh with them, and especially 
with Harding, the days when was celebrated for his 
learning and favoured king and court. be- 
queathed sum pounds sterling New College, where 
had spent many days his life, where had gone 
through all the stages from freshman warden, and where 
had found the greater number his friends who were staunch 
him exile prosperity. This legacy was made without 
the stipulation added other donors, that their bequests 
English institutions should dependent the re-establishment 
the Roman hierarchy. Harding left important sums money 
his servant, William condition that should place 
himself the disposal the executors see that his bequests 
were performed England, amongst which the legacy New 
College was mentioned particular.2 was not possible for 
Hyde for Bayley venture into England, although great 
part the inheritance had remained Wiltshire Winchester. 
Some goods and money had been entrusted Mr. Richard 
Pickering and his wife Cecile; they were left them the 
will, with the stipulation that some the silver should reserved 
for their daughter Anne, the doctor’s godchild. Other goods 
and valuables, the custody Mr. John Bigges Stapleton, 
were bequeathed partly Bigges himself and his wife, partly 
accounts, with the condonement what was owing Harding 
from uncle Griphyth’s, Dr. Finally, some 


University July 1561: Martialis Anglus’ (Lib. Intit., fo. 
Wood, 250, 713 (bachelor civil law, Dict. Nat. Biogr.). 

This William Smyth was entered the list members the Louvain University 
April 1565: ‘M. Guilielmus Smyteus Anglus, pauper (Liber Intit., fo. 413). 
probably identical with the William Smith, member the household Gardiner, 
mentioned his will (Nichols and Bruce, Wills, 46). 

This legacy was taken from sum money which was owing England 
Harding one Henry Breyton. 

Probably this Dr. Griphyth with John Griffyth All Souls College, 
Oxford, doctor civil law July 1562, who, according Wood (i. 719), was 
Principal New Inn and the Queen’s Professor Civil Law, which last office 
enjoyed four years while was Bachelor that faculty 

This Dr. Geffrey probably William Geffry, doctor laws July 1540, who after 
having been principal St. Edward’s and Broadgates Hall, was appointed 
March 1553 chancellor the church Salisbury, which Harding became treasurer 
1555, which may explain the debt which was not settled yet Geffry’s death 
1558 (see Wood, 694). There was one John Gryffyth Gruffyth, bachelor civil 
law July 1518, who was successively treasurer Llandaff, dean St. Asaph, and 
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objects were given the children Warner, who used 
Harding’s farmer Hinton Chappell vnto Part 
some goods that had been deposited the house William 
Nicols, Winchester, was left Nicols himself, and the rest was 
divided between four his old servants their 

William Smyth, who had followed his master his 
exile and had assisted him the day his death, received the 
rest the goods Bigges’s care that had not been disposed 
further all the remaining copies Confutacion the Apologie, 
that might turn them the best advantage. Smyth, more- 
over, was released from debt 324 florins, which owed for 
books, that must have acted Harding’s literary agent, 
and was probably one the messengers who smuggled into 
England the polemical tracts his master and his friends. 
the executor Thomas Hyde, Harding bequeathed his best 
gold ring, gold portague, and additional pounds sterling 
his second executor, Thomas Bayley, his best gown with 
gold portague. 

These two friends carried out their charge with scrupulous 
deference his wishes. They ordered the burial and funeral 
services, the trigenaria and anniversaries St. Gertrude’s and 
the Syon house; they paid the rent Harding’s rooms, 
the debt owing Robert priest, the wages the 
English serving woman and William Smyth, who, notwith- 
standing the ample legacy left him, claimed the payment 
several advances made during his put end 
his unceasing complaints the executors gave him, the order 
the rector, the sum florins. They further entered the money 
due from Thomas claimed what was owing Henry 
Covell and one Austin Legge. They superintended the sale 
goods and books, and executed whatever was prescribed the 
will gifts and legacies. When all had been cleared, they 
requested the rector and the deputies the university hear 
dignitary the church Salisbury, and who died 1559 (Wood, 659). This 


John Gryffyth may have been Doctor Griffyth’s uncle and Harding may have confused 
the two. 


Perhaps Crawley, near Winchester, where most his possessions seem have 
been. Warner mentioned amongst the household Gardiner’s will (Nicholas 
and Bruce, 46). 

Their names are: John Scarlet, Robert Budd, Thomas Jonson, and John 
Simmes. 

Peyn Anglus’ was matriculated the University November 
1563 (Lib. Intit., fo. 399). 

Thomas Dorman, formerly professor civil law Oxford, had migrated the 
Netherlands the beginning Elizabeth’s reign. Wood says that settled 
Antwerp. The absence his name from the university matriculation register does not 
prove that did not live Louvain. any rate worked under the direction 
and the suggestion Thomas Harding and wrote several books against Jewel 
(Wood, 149, 272; Dict. Nat. Biogr.). 
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their account, for Harding member the university was 
under their jurisdiction. was the custom, the heirs and the 
creditors were summoned final meeting October 1573 
the name Theodore Peelmans, the rector, the university 
notary, Conrad Sylvius, and notice that effect was affixed 
the doors St. Peter’s. the appointed day the executors 
handed ina fullstatement the assets, amounting 1,766 florins, 
without the property England. The expenses, about 1,627 
florins total, were detailed and account was 
approved and the executors were discharged from their responsi- 
bility, with the exception that balance about 139 florins 
had alms, according the will the deceased, 
amongst his poor and needy countrymen residing this side 
the sea for the sake their religion. time went on, and 
English catholic the Continent began concentrate 
Douai, the memory Harding was preserved the old university 
only his tombstone, front the altar the Holy Trinity, 
St. Gertrude’s Church, adorned with the figure man 
propping with his right hand church, and, the wall 
near the grave, inscription brass plate, which was lost 


The Bridgnorth Company Smiths 


the return made the corporation Bridgnorth the 
commissioners public records 1833 the following paragraph 
appears 


XIII. There are ancient companies, guilds, fraternities this 
borough now such companies formerly existed, but there are 
records found applicable the same. 


1914 volume was acquired the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 38834, described the catalogue guild-book), which 
gives details for the years 1595 1752 concerning one these 
forgotten companies, the company smiths, coopers, nailers, &c. 
The occupations comprised under &c.’ make long 
smith, brazier, carpenter, cutler, fishhook-maker, freemason, 


The assets were: sale goods, 282 flor. st.; sale books, 184 flor. st.; 
gold, money, and debts, 1,300 flor. st, total 1,766 flor. expenses and legacies, 
1,627 flor. st. 

This inscription was reproduced John Pitt his Angliae 
Scriptoribus, and was copied about 1770 Paquot, Fasti, 29. 

App. Report the Commissioners the Public Records (1837), 438. 

was bought from Mr, Blagg April 1914 and was once the library 
Mr. Phillimore. Fastened into the volume near the end small sheet 
paper with notes relating various members the Bemand family. 
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glazier, gunsmith, horn-comb-maker, ironmonger, joiner, lock- 
smith, mathematical instrument-maker, goldsmith, and clock- 
needle-maker, painter, pewterer, point-maker, saddle- 
plate-maker, shingler, The company 
owned various articles which were passed annually the 
successive officers. They included the book and composition 
(i.e. charter) the company and various weapons and appur- 
tenances, viz. musket, flask; ‘twich-box’ (touch-box), two 
head-pieces, sword, dagger, two girdles, mould, halberd 
liers, scower and iron hook upon pole (evidently fire- 
hook, such may still seen Raunds church, Northampton- 
shire, and elsewhere). occasionally made the 
company’s chest, its locks and keys. Many entries relate 
the repairing and cleaning the above-mentioned weapons, &c. 
the seventeenth-century entries there are numerous references 
waiting the bailiffs St. Luke’s fair, St. Leonard’s fair, 
and Shrovetide also warding these fairs and the 
assizes. Beyond these entries there but rare notice any- 
thing outside the company’s affairs. 1634 the 
the entry when the soldiers came through the under 
1659-60 the sum 8d. entered gunpowder the king’s 
proclamation 

Year year the election the two wardens and two assis- 
tants noted; the earlier period covered the volume 
sureties for them are mentioned. There was also the steward, 
and the man trust, whose duty was keep one the keys 
the chest and also take the bonds the wardens the use 
the company from 1643 there was 1659 
detailed accounts expenses are entered after that 
date details are given, merely the total expenditure the 
wardens, the amount being often under £1. From 1727 1752 
most the annual entries are signed person who has 
vised them. The election meeting was regularly 
held near Corpus Christi Day rule there was another 
meeting, often November, for the admission freemen. All 

For other Shropshire clock-makers see Shropshire Notes and Queries, November 
1896, 108. 
For tobacco-pipe-makers the seventeenth century see Privy Council Register, 


March 1639, quoted Unwin, Industrial Organization the Sixteenth and 

Annandale, Imperial Dictionary, explains worm’ spiral wire the end 
ramrod for charge from musket’. ‘Scower’ may the same 
which, according Halliwell-Phillipps, Dict. Archaic and Prov. 
Words, was used cleaning the barrel gun. 

St. Luke’s fair was established under grant Hen. ITI, and St. Leonard’s 

under grant Edw. Dukes, Antiquities Shropshire, 1844, pp. 47-8). 
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members were expected attend Corpus Christi the 
names absentees are sometimes noted, and once fine 
6s. 8d..was imposed for departure without licence. indication 
the place meeting. The fee for admission (called 
upset, upshod, occasionally freedom-money) varied amount 
the freeman who had served apprenticeship paid 
apprentice who was not freeman’s son paid 13s. 4d. 
otherwise the fee was 6s. 8d. addition there was fee 
shilling for brotherhood (sometimes abbreviated 
There one instance freewoman the company, one Grissell 
Haslewood, who received one her sons apprentice 1699 
and another 1702. one two late seventeenth-century 
cases noted that the persons admitted were sons gentlemen 
also that the wardens and man trust were gentlemen. From 
1659 onwards entries apprenticeship are frequent there are 
usually one two every year, often more. The usual term 
course seven years, once eight, and occasionally 
last till the apprentice twenty-one years age. 1666 
order was made that the clerk should receive 4d. for enrolling 
the name apprentice the company’s books, the fine for 
non-payment being 12d. the end the volume single 
record apprenticeship dated February 1629/30. Possibly 
separate book for such entries was kept between 1630 and 
1659. 

Even the brief and formal entries which are all that the 
volume usually contains can see indications the restrictive 
character the company. pewterer and taken 
the consent company though were farriner (1662). 
infringe the libertys the sayd fellowship but the same his 
power defend’. 1681 horn-comb-maker admitted 
assistant and follow other profession 1684 mathe- 
matical instrument-maker, goldsmith, 
admitted freeman the company, ‘he following and 
doeinge noe other thing whereby prejudice the aforesayd 
Traces occur legal proceedings enforce the com- 
pany’s privileges. The charges for capias against two persons 
are entered under 1648, and the company incurred various legal 
expenses the years 1649, 1651, and 1657. 

There are occasional hints the relations between the com- 
pany and the Bridgnorth corporation. 1626 the choice 
are occasionally admitted condition making themselves 
burgesses. June 1691 was agreed that composition should 


See Stella Kramer, The Amalgamation English Mercantile Crafts, ante, xxiii. 
and 236, 
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procured the company’s expense, and August the same 
year noted that the composition law now established 
expense £10. Unfortunately details the changes 
are recorded. Under 1692 there memorandum that one 
Richard Bolton who had infringed the privileges the company 
should sued the town court Bridgnorth. 

The convivial aspect the company’s life has left some 
traces its records. 1659 the clerk received 6d. the feast 
under date May 1665 the words and the company willinge 
giue drink’ are crossed through. appears from entry 
dated June 1666 that dinner was usually held Corpus 
Christi Day. The company’s resources were apparently small, 
but its gifts, all events the seventeenth century, were fairly 
numerous. They include small sums (usually under 2s. 6d. but 
sometimes much 10s. 20s.) old, sick, and distressed 
persons, poor workman for his lodging, traveller, member 
who had lost his house and shop through fire. the summer 
1666 the company agreed give 40s. ‘for and towards the 
buying engine the use the Towne Bridgenorth for 
squenchinge fire’. 1671 contribution 40s. was made 
the repair St. Leonard’s church. point some interest 
the evidence the guild-book literacy the reverse. 
Marks occur fairly list for 1615, including the two 
wardens, two assistants, and twenty-three other members, there 
are nine who make their marks list for 1691 (two wardens, 
two assistants, and eight other members) marks are made 
five members. 

allusion the company smiths any other guild 
company occurs the Report the Historical Commission 
the Bridgnorth MSS. However, writer Shropshire Notes 
and Queries (30 January 1885, 20) asked for information 
the trade companies Bridgnorth, and added 


old London newspaper for the year 1784 find the following 
curious paragraph ‘On Thursday last came Shrewsbury Assizes 
cause wherein the wardens company fellowship the crafts, 
mysteries and occupations mercers, drapers, haberdashers, grocers, 
salters and iron mongers the borough Bridgnorth, Shropshire, were 
plaintiffs and Mr. Daniel MacMichael defendant, The action was brought 
against the defendant for exercising the trade grocer and haberdasher 
the said borough, not being free the said company, when after 
two witnesses only the part the defendant being examined, the judge 
directed the jury find verdict for the defendant, who, without hesita- 
tion, found the same 


Bridgnorth guild appears the list the Public Record Office 


certificates pursuant statute Ric. nor any mentioned. 
far can find, the local historians Bridgnorth 
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The closest parallel the Bridgnorth company 
smiths, &c., the Ludlow company hammermen, fully 
described the Shropshire Archaeological Society’s Transactions 
series, vol. xi). This used meet the south aisle 
Ludlow parish church its charter was obtained (1511) from the 
bailiffs and town council Ludlow and its proceedings began 
recorded 1539. The list weapons, &c., belonging 
the Ludlow company longer than that given above, but they 
are much the same kind. The Ludlow company, judge 
its records, feasted much more than did the smiths Bridgnorth, 
but must remembered that Ludlow was rather famous for 
The history the Ludlow company can traced down 
its extinction the nineteenth century, and its charter 
incorporation, two ancient oaken boxes, and various documents 
are now preserved the Ludlow Museum. all probability 
the Bridgnorth company smiths died out shortly after 1752 
Bridgnorth near Coalbrookdale, one the centres where the 
iron industry the eighteenth century was specially active, and 
1760 the Dale company leased the town’s mills near Bridgnorth 
foraforge.? There nothing the guild-book about the company’s 
extinction 1752 the annual entries they had done 
for over hundred and fifty years, and 1750 the fraturnity 
met ‘on Corpus Christy’ as, doubtless, had met pre- 
Reformation Its records are interest throwing some 
light industrial organization country town during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, subject which demands 
extensive local research. SKEEL. 


Some the crafts represented the company smiths are mentioned 
extract from the great Leet Book the borough, which owe the kindness the 
Rev. Clark Maxwell, Rector St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth. Hit ordent 
aboffe rehersid the acente and concente Thomas Hord Steward 
this sayd townne for the tyme beyng that for this day foreward that all maner 
handcraftimen that say Carpynters Tylers Schynglers Sawers Plumbers Cowpers 
all such other schall not warind for come townne worcke and mon hem 
for lett. And that hit shall lawful all maner men them for sett awerke 
and mon say nor the contrary payne that may fall therof that say vjs. 
viiid. halfe payde the bayleff for the tyme beyng. And the other alfe the 
use profett the commyns the seid towne and that all such crafty men schall 
take day accordyng the This ordinance the burgesses comes 
immediately before record dated Henry VII, and therefore probably not more 
than year two later than 1500. directed against monopoly claimed 
process being established the craftsmen mentioned: may represent only 
passing disagreement, but any rate seems that the guild had charter 
incorporation that, any, time. 

Victoria County History, Shropshire, 467. 

The adherence the clerks old phraseology noticeable; money still 
reckoned marks some the seventeenth century entries, and even late 
1704, and 1690 the phrase fraternity combrotherhood occurs. 
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Dr. Higgs’s Narrative the Siege Lichfield, 1643 


THE following account the siege the city and Cathedral 
Close Lichfield 1643, which owe the kindness the 
dean Lichfield, was written what describes vigorous 
but pedantic Latin’, his predecessor, Dr. Griffith Higgs, 
apparently very soon after the siege. contained little 
book which belonged Dean Paule 1662, and remained 
the hands his successors until Dean Penny’s death 1745. 
then passed into the possession his family, whom was 
restored the deanery 1843, and 1868 was handed over 
the Chapter Library. 


MEMORIALE 


obsidione expugnatione 
Clausi Lichfeldensis 
Agro Staffordiensi 
Anno 1642.1643. 


Anno domini 1642 Bello civili per totam Angliam grassante, Robertus 
Baro Brooke, vir summae adversus pervicaciae, collecta 
perditorum hominum colluvie, Clausum nostrum ultimo Februarii aggre- 
ditur: secundo vero Martii, Die Divi Ceddae memoriae dicato, dum 
tuguriolo caput exerit, muros lustraturus, oculo, quo Ecclesiam nostram 
devoraverat, transfixus globulo humi procumbit, odium cum anima 
sua efflat. 

Huic succenturiatus Ioannes Gell Darbiensis Balivus noster ingratis- 
simus, qui nunquam iniquiorem nobis rationem reddidit; continuis 
maiorum, pilarum ignitarum displosionibus, effecit, 
nostri sexto Martii Templum reddendum censerent, potius quam com- 
burendum. Clauso vero iam occupato, foeda illa humani generis pestis, 
nec tam milites quam Sicarii, per aream debacchantur. Alii Aedes 
Episcopi, Decani, Canonicorum expilant; Alii Vicarios Chorales, 
ditiores emungunt, pauperiores vero squalore, sordibus obsitos, 
ergastulis scilicet infandum hoc facinus, crimini datur, 
carcere luendum, quod non sint divites:) Alii famulos quaesitissimis 
equuleis heriles thesauros detegendos cogunt. Alii vero Templum 
irruunt, vasa Argentea, supellectilem deauratam quicquid pretiosi, quicquid 
sancti obviam fit, diripiunt: Dominicam, Sug- 
gestum, Fenestras, Organa Musica Biblia, Librosque precum 
publicarum dilacerant Biblia Deum audirent sibi irascentem Libros 
vero precum, Dei opem contra eos plebs imploraret. Quodque Gothos 
Vandalos absolvit crudelitatis, mortuorum sepulchra saevitur 
Veneranda antiquitatis, mirandi artificii opera, quicquid statuarum 
mitratarum praecipue occurrit; magnificum 
Pagettorum familiae monumentum solo omnia adaequantur. Una 
tantum, aut altera eorum iras evadunt statuae, quia (quod mirum dictu) 
ipsis fuerunt quid vero immanitatis foret reliquum, Acta 
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publica, Cheirographa, quicquid chartarum sigillo munitur, igni litant 
aut vento, uno eodemque facinore, Maiores nostri memoria, Posterique 
alimonia sua spolientur. quem vero reverenter, capite detecto 
Templum forte aspiciunt ingredientem, sarcasmis convitiis onerant 
Cumque seipsos Belluas converterunt Domum Dei stabulum, immo 
praefato honore Latrinam iure converti posse (horrendum dictu) profi- 
tentur. Iamque intelligant Catharistae, quod sacrilegia, quae nec Barbari 
fecerunt, nec Banberini, fecerunt Rotunduini: Hoc etiam scelerum 
suorum immunitate lucrantur, quod posteritatem fides deficiet, tam 
horrenda facinora Nepotes nostri non ausuri sunt credere, quae ipsi ausi 
sunt perpetrare. 

Dum Gelliani Clausum sacrilegiis, totamque 
infestant Aprilis 1643 Celsissimus Princeps Rupertus Comes Palatinus 
Rhenum, Dux Bavariae, filius serenissimae Reginae Bohemiae Eliza- 
bethae, Caroli Regis Sororis unicae, natu tertius, copiis Regis Equestribus 
Praefectus, nec minoris pietatis quam fortitudinis vir, cum lectissimorum 
militum exercitu, Lichfeldiam appellit consilio, copiisque auxiliaribus, 
Illustrissimi, fortissimique viri Henrici Hastings (qui Agro Staffordiensi 
militari praeest) Comitis Huntingdonensis filii natu secundi adiutus, 
perdius pernox Clausi expugnandi milites, operas hortatur, 
non tam voce quam Nihil laboris, nihil molestiae, nihil periculi 
detrectat tormenta, testudines, vineas, omnesque belli machinas muris 
admovet, arietat, fulminat, cuniculos scalas affigit, paludi pontem 
tantum ignitis abstinet, nullum ignem ratus, nisi 
caelestem, Dei domo accendendum. Dumque sic fervet opus, saepius 
quidem quam Dignitati suae par erat, Gellianos per Faeciales admonet, 
misericordem esse paterentur. Cum vero eos Clementia sua obstina- 
tiores reddi animadverteret, tandem laesa patiencia infremuit Leo, 
ingenti murorum parte machinis subterraneis disrupta, mane 
vicesimo, signum dat nostris praelio accingendi. Iamque, Deus bone 
quonam impetu ardore celsissimus, Dux Buckinghamiae, Iuvenis virtute 
maturior quam aetate, una cum fratre suo, vegetae, experrectae indolis 
Domino Francisco Illustrissimus Comes Dorobernensis honoratissimus 
belli Pacisque artibus Baro Digbeius, cuius gladius acutior dubium 
Perciusque animosus ille Comitis Northumbrii frater, vir spiritu 
plane heroico omnia pericula Necnon splendidissimi 
viri Gerardus, Wagstaffus, Usherus, Owenus, Bagotti par nobile fratrum 
inter quos nuHa contentio nisi uter sit fortior, Couperus, summae vir 
industriae, longoque militarium rerum usu praeditus, Fretzvillus, Corbettus, 
Caraeus, Aerschines Graeco illi non impar, quippe manu iuxta lingua 
promptissimus Abelus doctissimus Danus, nominisque sui praestans 
nec silendus magnanimus vir, prudentique spiritu Leggius, 
Craniusque acri vir animo, pericula spernenda Decora illa 
ingenia Belli fulmina, aliique nobis virtute magis, quam nomine noti, 
per paludem, per pontem, per anfractus discurrunt, viamque faciunt, 
quam non inveniunt, pericula provocant, quibus Deo, Ecclesiae 
praeclaras animas litare possint. 

Nostri tandem aditum occupant, irruunt, hostem quaeritant (Turnpenio 
Ecclesiae Succentore eos per ambigua viarum ducente) vacuaque Area 
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dominantur: Dum vero gregarii Milites praedae magis, quam pugnae 
inhiant, inopinato repelluntur: Iterumque ipso aditu concurritur 
comminus agitur: Haeret pede pes densusque viro vir: Tum induciis 
peractis utrinque respiratur, posteaque condicionibus latis, proximo mane, 
hostili praesidio cedente, Princeps Clausum ingreditur sanctaque Dei domo 
lupis, latronibus purgata, pristinam nos vindiciis asserit libertatem. 

His peractis Richardus Bagottus Staffordiensis, equestris familiae, 
strenuissimus militum Tribunus, Clauso Praefectus renuntiatur, qui 
spiritu non minus provido, magno propugnacula molitur, vallum 
aquam deducit, commeatum accersit, insidias explorat, tantumque subit 
sollicitudinis, sub eius praesidio, inexpugnabili iam fruamur securitate. 
Princeps autem pientissimo hoc erga Deum, Ecclesiam munere faeliciter 
defunctus, postquam Templi sordes, ruinas intimis praecordiorum 
suspiriis, diu diuque deflevisset, Aprilis Oxoniam versus quam 
ocyssime avolat rebelles Essexianorum impetus contundendos. Nos 
vero insignes eius res gestas grata memoria usque usque prosequemur, 
pro virili nostra curabimus, fusius, iustoque volumine descriptae, 
seram posteritatem transmittantur, eas mirentur, qui non possunt 
imitari. 

Rupertus Comes inter Palatinos 
pietate celsissimus. 
Iste lupos superans, Ecclesiam nostram pie restituit. 


Marte Leo, placidaque Agnus pietate Rupertus 
Lichfeldense feris purgat ovile Lupis. 
Authore Griff: Higgs 
rever: Cat. Lichf. 
Decano. 


Letters concerning Sir Maurice Eustace, Lord Chancellor 
Ireland 


knight, was lord chancellor Ireland 
from 1660 died, after having amassed what 
was then the enormous fortune £80,000, his will was disputed 
rival claimants. The dispute must its day have been 
something cause The documents put evidence, 
and now preserved Somerset House and the Public Record 
Office, run into about 4,000 pages manuscript. These are chiefly 
private letters and depositions. The suit arose from the unwilling- 
ness the chancellor dispose his estate during his lifetime. 
1663 had made will which appointed executors 
the earl Anglesey and his own nephew John Keating. had 
children except illegitimate son and daughter, but 
had two nephews, Maurice and John Eustace, whose expecta- 


For his life see Lives the Lord Chancellors and Keepers the 
Great Seal Ireland, 358-77. 
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tions had raised and whom appears have been much 
attached. These two and John Keating were rival claimants. 
the last moment, only day two before his death, the chancellor 
madea fresh will, which dictated his friend Sir John Kennedy. 
was alleged that was then paralysed and dying condi- 
tion, and was instigated make the will Maurice Eustace. 
this will, left most his real estate and also, the 
death his widow, the Lady Charity Eustace, most his 
personal estate his nephew Maurice. also appointed Sir 
John Kennedy and the said Maurice executors. The charge 
undue influence was brought the earl Anglesey and John 
Keating against Maurice Eustace and Sir John Kennedy, but 
was not upheld the court. The following letters and docu- 
ments were evidently put the defendants prove the regard 
the chancellor showed for his nephew Maurice paying for his 
education Lincoln’s Inn and urging him diligence his 
legal studies. was maintained the other side that for the 
last few years his life the chancellor had been for diverse 
reasons (one them being that they both declined marry 
according his advice) completely estranged from his nephews 
Maurice and John. was also alleged (inter alia) that the 
chancellor was much displeased with his nephews for taking 
themselves the honour knighthood, which there reference 
the letter, printed below, from the chancellor King Charles IT. 
Some the letters that follow throw light student life the 
Inns Court the first half the seventeenth century and 
the condition Ireland after the Restoration. They are taken 
from the transcripts the records the Court Delegates, 


which those headed Muniment Book are now the Principal. 


Probate Registry, Somerset House, and the remainder the 
Public Record Office. Some errors the transcripts have been 


Del. Muniment Book, lib. 361. May 1659 
Sir Maurice Eustace Maurice Eustace 


For Mr. Maurice Eustace Student Lincolns Inne these. 
Nephew Maurice. 

receaved your letter touching brother Keating’s death did like 
well the matter thereof materiam superabat opus’ the couching 
soe succinctly without swelling words (condemned the poet writing 
one proiicit ampullas sesquipedalia verba’) pleased very well 
when you write studdy Laconian brevity sententious, rather 
than Ciceronian style. Deliver the inclosed which hath superscription 
Ansley though the times distracted not you soe but composed 
your thoughts settled your resolutions follow your study. doe 
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assure you that Mr. Hales nor Sergt. Maynard when your standing 
had not much law you have now, therefore goe strenuously let 
not small measure knowledge content you but strive with the most 
eminent students acquainted with them. remember when went 
Lincolns Inne study the Law father brought the Lord 
Grandison then Deputy Ireland his honour being bred Lincolns 
Inne told upon partinge that the study the Law was like the letter 
written the Roman hand which was sharpe narrow the first 
entrance ‘sed requies vertice like chaire wherein man 
might rest with ease hope that you will find which pray God you 
may. The times begin presage much trouble this place tenants pay 
rents corne cattle yeild price money not upon any 
did never know the like tearme this Easter tearme, nor sure 
any other for such poore need not tell you what conclusion you 
your brother are draw out these premises. shall trouble you 
further this time but commit you God remayne 
Your loving unkle 
May 1659. Mau. 


Del. Muniment Book, lib. 362. August 1659 


Sir Maurice Eustace Maurice Eustace 
For nephew Maurice Eustace student Lincolns Inne these. 
dear Nephew 
You are beholding cozen Stephens for the high 
hath given you your friendes which with what others have written 
have much engaged you use all your indeavour manibus pedibusque 
deserve it, and truth that had known his suddain returne into 
England would have written large your brother yourself. You 
both know better how the times are like goe then doe but mony was 
never scarce this nation how long shall able supply you God 
only knowes which must make you both the more industrious husband 
your time. Whilst have you shall not want what can spare, but 
have not you must content want with me, Aestas non semper 
fuerit, componite nidos’, Feare God above all honour those you 
should honour you will rather... The inclosed will believe supply 
you with this quarters exhibition God hope will provide for you whilst 
you serve him. would had time more large but have not, 
committing you myself Gods protection rest your very loving unkle 
Mau. Eustace. 
Aug. 59. Comend mee nephewes write mee noe newes. 


Del. Muniment Book, lib. 364. November 1659 


Sir Maurice Eustace Maurice Eustace 
For nephew Maurice Eustace Student Lincolns Inne 


dear nephew receaved yours the 9th. instant wherein you propound 
these following doubts unto viz First how would have you provide 
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materialls for future common place book for this you must collect 
your materials out the books you read reduce them under apt heads 
lay them store the painfull bees doe the honey they gather 
severall flowers their proper cells which they instinct nature 
know when goe upon occasion. And herein observe the former directions 
Isent you your brother which did write unto you the first yeare 
your studdy, better then which can not now think send unto you. 
Secondlie whether reading (ff you should make index 
abridgn principall causes for this you are reduce your cases under 
apt fit heads for already abridged your handes. The table the 
second parte was time held the most exact table the best 
which was done any books law. And was done one Barnewall 
our country man, fac similiter but that was but the one booke 
let yours the whole.* And the obstacle you meet with yt. 
reading you must sometimes with one case reduceable two more 
titles, which you say you find troublesome one common place booke, 
let not that unto you for you have this benefit that 
the oftner you write the cases the more impression they will take you 
when you come make use them you may hope forget some heads 
remember the others when you come make use them decies 
repetita your last can say more namelie that 
reading the reports you reduce severall cases under apt fit heads which 
may very great help your memory for example under the title 
warrantie Buckhurst case the severall cases which fall under that 
title especially the cases which are not ordinary nor comon for sure 
your reading observe and take special notice such, for the comon 
cases will ordinary comon obvious every one. You see this time 
how that Lord Cooke brings the whole volume the Law upon the matter 
under these general useful heads Littleton you take out 
Littleton Parkins both the abridgements the principall most useful 
heads which they reduce all the particular cases the law observing 
what did write heretofore unto you may good path tread in. 
The common high rode will bring man his journeys end though 
sometime the longer about when seeking bypath shorter way 
man many times out the way. But besides observe what course 
others eminent the profession will advise out all (for you will find 
few one mind) follow that which your own genius will lead you. 
But will agree this that Labor improbus omnia vincit’ which 
true most thinges soe especially the studdy the law Cuius 
radices sunt amarae fructus vero dulciores’. not trouble Ansley 
for any mony how hardly ever you your brother put for 
please God enable will keepe dayes with you long 
able though much feare these times, when not deus providebit 
that you serve him praying God blesse you your studdyes 
committ you God rest 
Your very loving unkle Mau. 
Nov. 1659. 


Let know your next the certeynty means which nephew hath 
his Lady, you can 
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Del. Muniment Book, lib. 371. December 1660 


Warrant King Charles 
Charles 


Right trustie Right entirely beloved Cousins Councellers greet 
you well Whereas our trustie Right well beloved Sir Maurice Eustace 
Kt. our Chancellor Kingdome Ireland hath given signall proof 
his faithfullnesse loyalty our late Royall Father the late 
time tryall declining all civill imployment under the late usurped 
power suffering imprisonment for above seaven yeares our City 
Chester our Realm England whither was sent prisoner from thence 
rather than comply with their tyranny patiently enduring the burning 
his house the spoyling him all his goods personall estate 
very great vallue all which the said Sir Maurice hath suffered endured 
for his faithfulness our late Royall Father therefore 
haveing sence thereof being very willing desirous sett upon him 
marke our favour high esteem wee have him which may con- 
veyed posterity whereby they haveing gratefull sence thereof may 
tread the same steps duty loyalty doe these our letters will require 
you forthwith upon receipt hereof cause effectuall letters patents 
bee made under the great seale there unto the said Sir Maurice conteining 
grant creation from our heires successors the said Sir Maurice 
Eustace Baron Eustace Cr’y Eustace our county Kildare 
Ireland have hold the said name title state honors dignity Baron 
Eustace Cr’y Eustace all rights priviledges preeminences imunityes 
the title Baron right belonging pertaining him the said Sir 
Maurice Eustace the heires male his body begotten for want 
such heires such other his name whom shall either his last 
will testament other writeing duely executed his lifetime the 
presence three witnesses nominate appoint succeed him his 
estate the heires males his body begotten given our Court 
Whitehall the 16th day December 1660 the twelf yeare our 
Reigne 
His Majesties Command 
Edw. Nicholas, 
Dels. 8/33, pp. 1389-93. October 1662 
John Keating Maurice Eustace 


Worthy receaved yours the 20th. wherein you seeme 
much disatisfied what was intended really for your satisfaction, but 
finde the fate those who concerne themselves other mens affaires, 
though must tell you truly never looked vppon yours bee so, nor did 
without ground give you the least assurance what hath been and 
still may not without pregnant reason bee expected you, but hope 
you new thing that your vnckle one mind day and another 
morrow. have beene since the receipt yours earnest with him for mony 
for you and his answer was that hee had sent your brother and you 
100! fortnight since which made vpp since your revell, the truth 
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this you best know nor could contradict the least. Your brother 
John sent for marry Mrs Margarett Dixon which beleeve will bee 
disadvantage you hee being intended for the Law. Lord intends 
purchase Baltinglasse and take honour vppon him which will 
decide the businesse. The Duke vppon purchasing pte Chapple Izod 
lands add vnto the parke intended the Phenix, and Lord will 
not keepe above 150 acres his owne hands. Mrs Margarett Dixon will 
like her Aunt you believe. Dixon must marry your sister 
Lord certainly very great dissembler hee intendeth not very 
much for you and assure you that this match will bring you very many 
freinds on. Lord hath declared hee will not settle any estate 
yett. you should not have your health well believe Lord would 
bee content you come over and willing send for you and live houres 
will know what hee intends have vile repulse. Pray see you can 
match this stuff and send word and bee sure that that shall never bee 
power that bee out yours whilst Jo. Keating. 
1662. 


For Maurice Eustace Esqr. Lyncolnes Inn London England. 


Del. Muniment Book, lib. 374. November 


Sir Maurice Eustace King Charles 


Most great Gratious Soveraigne. 
were not worthie live that did not from the bottom 

hart returne most humble harty thanks for the honor your Matie 
pleased confere both nephews rather myself your Maties most 
unworthy servant for omitt this were feed the acorns not 
looke the Royall oake from whence this fruit fallen This necessitie 
then Great Sir lying upon pardon presumption making this 
addresse Thankfullnesse the best returne that have make God 
for his greatest blessings God doth accept thankfull heart above all 
earthly thinges why may not soe with good Kings who are like 
gods earth for they command all who have the harts their subjects 
trespasse noe further that not only nephewes but will live 
die see great reason doe 

Your Maties most dutifull most 

obliged obedient faithfull subject 
Maw Eustace can 


Dels. pp. 1541-6. November 1662 
Sir Maurice Eustace Sir Maurice Eustace the Younger 

Sr. foolish airie Letter from your brother which have 

returned this answer which when you have read you are deliver and 


This letter seems refer the knighthoods conferred Charles Maurice 
and John Eustace apparently before the date the next letter, although Shaw 
England, ii. 237) gives the date March 1662/3. 
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you cannot reason him what for his good, let him stay behinde, 
and pretend sicknesse but for part shall never wooe for him againe. 
sorry have gone soe farr. for you hope you will bee wiser 
for you will matching this way have stronge alliance (which the 
Idoll your brother seemes dote vpon) any Ireland, and comly 
wife not sett forth with blacke patches and other fooleries, but adorned 
with modesty and comely behaviour, and for the other which doth 
sleight before sees her, which shewes his folly, for yeares may 
make great alteration hath done her, protest that had youthe 
and might marry her would soone marry her any Ireland. But 
let him goe the wild goose chase. cannot helpe for will never fource 
affecion wish that all friends who are marry may marry wisely 
and not vainely fondly. sure that and his friends will never 
finde the like content any marriage that shall make wee should doe 
this, sed fiat voluntas dei, have received his Maties Letter which you 
call Letter for Reprizalls about fortnight since, wherof hope make 
some use. Allen and selfe are agreed Lord Barckleys order 
soe have now noe competitor and noe more then this whether his 
highnesse will confirme his Maties Graunt paying yearely his 
Highnesse, and the Quit Rents his Matie whereas was pay but 
201i his Matie but noe Quitt Rents but twenty pounds Delever 
this bill Exchange your brother and make what hast you can. 
your very affectionate Vnckle Maw Eustace Canc, Nov. 1662 Take 
shipping Hollyhead &c. Bee carefull see what Lord Ranelagh 
desires done, read his letter then seale and deliver it. reason prevaile 
not with your brother let him stay where and pretend sicknesse that 
his phisitions are against his travelling coming sea wynter, but 
that bee his owne friend will come &c. 

For nephew Mawrice Eustace Knight Studient Lincolnes Inn. 
Mawrice Eustace Can. 
Del. Muniment Book, lib. 375. November 1662 

Sir Maurice Eustace Unknown Correspondent 
called Baltinglas distant from Dublin three foure twenty miles the 
town from whence this hath its nomination called Baltinglas sufficiently 
replenished with wood for firing water there being river which runs 
through the land abundance springs rising out propose 
build free schoole this towne with house for the Mot Parish 
church settle the yeare present upon able minister 
officiate there for have purchased Baltinglass being impropriation 
was worth before the rebellion which broke out here 1641 the 
yeare communibus annis doubt not will come here the value more 
resolved make this presentation which shall settled 
there shall have him his successors liberam perpetuam eleemo- 
synam but yet charged with poundes yearely for towards the main- 
tenance schoole there breed the youth the parish men- 
tion this for other end but engage you incourage some tradesmen 
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makers stuffe come under Baltinglass that you 
will the favor send with them choice minister conformable 
the Church England doctrine discipline will present him the 
rectorie doe him what further favor that falls within power. And 
for their further incouragement come hither will upon their landing 
lend each family for years pounds will build houses stone 
lyme brick which they shall enjoye for yeares without paying 
any rent but will give amongst them 400 stone good English woole 
any Ireland for yeares set the wheele going they paying 
three yeares end much mony shall then paid for good 
woole soe desiring that may have your helping hand procuring 
them come over the most the tenants not all who are already 
come are English who desire nothing more then have more their 
countrymen come live amongst them preparing build for 
familyes crave your pardon for this trouble being stranger your 
person but not your works which expect every wind come entirely 
from London soe desiring your prayers for blessing upon this 
intended good worke remain 
Your very affectionate friend 


Servant the Lord Jesus 
Dublin 8th Nov. 1662. Mau Eustace Can 


Del. Muniment Book, lib. 369. November 1663 


Sir Maurice Eustace Maurice Eustace 


For nephew Maurice Eustace Student Lincolnes Inne these 
Nephew Maurice. 

thank you for your care diligence making defence against 
the Earl Meathes impertinent groundlesse complaintes return 
most hartie thanks paire good friendes who were 
counsell for their patient attendance Counsell board about that 

Your sister Matt very much improved for the short time she hath 
been Dublin will one the properest fynest women this 
Citty. She wants base viall can buy none here for her you your 
brother would provide her good one send safe hand would 

bought Chapple Izod about the end tearme. sent 
cousin Sir George Lane bill exchange from Alderman Bellingham 
Sir Thomas Vynor pay the money which bill hath accepted 
you about the time payment mind Sir George that bond 
not forfeited. cannot take the title Lord Baron upon 
for estate not sufficient support much lesse being resolved that 
shall not one way this all present soe rest your verie loving 
unkle 


Mau. Can. 
Nov. 1663. 
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Dels. 8/35, pp. 1653-5. April 1665 


Sir Maurice Eustace John Keating 
deare nephew finde the lyste the names lands sent hither 
Lord Kingston the those parcells land the county 
Kildare vizt Blackhall and Little Newtown, past vnto Letters 
Patents his Matie, and now quiett possession, are intended 
his Lordshipp bee amongst divers other lands secured the explanatorie 
bill Settlement now vnder consideracon England. therefore desire 
you appeare for therein and vse all possible meanes for the pre- 
servacon right which but juste, being precedent Lord 
Kingstons presentes. There are divers others the men who 
are grieved with this proceeding Lord Kingston, and will endeavour 
give stop vnto him soe goe not single and alone this businesse, 
vis vnita And soe leaving this buisinesse your management 
rest your most affectionate unckle Maw. Eustace Can 


Aprill 1665. 


These for John Keating Bells house behinde the new 
Exchange the Strann 


The Hereditary Prince-Bishops Montenegro 


has always been asserted all histories Montenegro that 
from 1697 1852, when Montenegro ceased theocracy, 
the dignity prince-bishop, was hereditary the 
Petrovich family, which King Nicholas the present head. 
attention has, however, been drawn volume Tran- 
scriptions from the Viennese Government Archives’ 
bechkih drzhavnih arhiva), published 1913, and containing 
account the confidential mission certain Austrian colonel, 
Pavlich, Montenegro 1781. This officer found the 
Sava Petrovich (whose death has hitherto been dated 1782) 
already dead, for mentions (p. 74) dispute about Sava’s 
property, while the reigning bishop was not Petrovich all, 
but Arsenije Plamenatz, member that well-known Monte- 
negrin family which has our time produced war minister 
the old Ilia Plamenatz, foreign minister Petar 
Plamenatz, and prime minister Jovan Plamenatz. Indeed, 
two years earlier Arsenije Plamenatz signed Metropolitan 
Crna document dated April was, however, 
account public life, owing his drinking habits (pp. 
60, 96). The fact his having been bishop, although concealed 
official publications for dynastic reasons, has been treasured 
his family, and mentioned the Montenegrin ex-premier, 
Radovich, his pamphlet Monténégro, son passé son 
avenir, published 1918, 20. MILLER. 


For the Men’ see Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, iii. 14. 
Georgevich, Crna Gora Austrija, pp. 
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Reviews Books 


Ph.D., with foreword the Marquess (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1919.) 


Dr. Mookerji points out, the subject local government ancient 
India has both historical and practical interest. The earliest detailed 
accounts the administration village communities and cities are given 
the Arthagastra and and, both these authorities 
describe the state affairs which existed under the Maurya empire 
the end the fourth century B.c., have the rare opportunity studying 
early institutions seen from two independent points view, Indian and 
Greek. Incidental references literature afford glimpses corporate 
life its various forms earlier period while seals and inscriptions 
supply abundant evidence the activity guilds and similar associations 
from the fourth third century B.c. onwards. Dr. Mookerji’s survey 
limited the inscriptions southern India, which from the tenth the 
fifteenth century are the most fruitful all sources information. 

The systems self-government, which communities, bound together 
birth, profession, locality, evolved for their own protection and for 
the promotion common welfare, were founded the model the 
family and they have formed strong social framework which has resisted 
for ages the shock political changes. The aggregation village com- 
munities into districts, districts into kingdoms, kingdoms into 
empires did not affect the ordinary life the and change 
masters did not overthrow the traditional relations between the local 
governments and the head the state. The nature these relations 
ancient times thus described Dr. 

The fact that India presents the rare and remarkable phenomenon the state 
and the society co-existing apart from, and some degree independence each 
other, distinct and separate units entities, independent centres national, 
popular, and collective life and activity. Both them were independent organisms 
with distinct and well-defined structures and functions their own and laws growth 
and evolution. The limits state-interference were accordingly defined and fixed 
not encroach upon the sphere the activities the social organization. policy 
non-interference was recognized the ideal policy the state, the functions 
which were ordinarily restricted the irreducible minimum viz. the protection 
life and property and realization the revenue for the proper execution that 
duty (p. 3). 

the pages which follow Dr. Mookerji contrasts the Indian guilds 
and corporations, which regards practically sui generis’, with the 
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various institutions which are now comprehensively included ander the 
term ‘local government’ the United Kingdom and other countries 
modern Europe. his view the former are many spontaneous mani- 
festations the democratic while the latter are creations 
the central which owe their present form and constitution 
process decentralization’. But surely this antithesis India’s 
past and Europe’s present scarcely the point when the question 
decided whether not there was essential difference character 
between the institutions India and Europe. Local government has long 
history Europe well and regard its relations with 
the state seems have passed through similar phases development. 
English reader this volume, for example, will find many interesting 
parallels between the guilds and corporations India described 
Dr. Mookerji, and those his own country their history has been traced 
from the eleventh century onwards. The objects these institutions 
were identical both cases, viz. mutual protection and the maintenance 
privileges and English history full instances the tenacity with 
which these privileges were guarded against the encroachments the 
state. therefore, difficult understand what grounds Dr. Mookerji 
claims for the Indian systems local government distinct character 
their own, especially adds foot-note 

course, the writer aware that many respects there remarkable approxi- 
mation between early and mediaeval conditions local government England and 
those prevailing ancient India (p. 2). 

The passage quoted earlier this notice seems also rather minimize 
the power the king. According the ancient theory expounded 
the law-books, the protection his subjects was only one his functions. 
was his duty inquire into the laws castes, districts, guilds, and 
families, and see that each these sections the community fulfilled 
its particular duty (Manu, viii. 41, quoted 103). Such injunctions 
manifestly imply the duty active interference whenever may have 
been deemed necessary the interests religion equity and such 
interference the part the king instances are given this volume. 
The king was, moreover, the supreme judge, and the ultimate authority 
all questions law. Justice was administered graduated series 
courts ranging from family meetings’ the high court the king 
and this series appeal might made from lower 
higher court, but there appeal from the decision the king, 
whether right wrong’ quoted 124). would appear, 
then, that the state and society ancient India were more intimately 
connected than might gathered from Dr. Mookerji’s account. 

Many students Indian history may unable accept some 
Dr. Mookerji’s conclusions but all will feel grateful him for the real 
service which has rendered scholarship collecting together and 
arranging convenient form the widely scattered evidence for the 
early history local government India. Apart from the historical 
interest the subject, the value which the study these institutions 
possesses bearing problems the present time obvious. 
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The Great Roll the Pipe, for the Year the Reign King 
Henry the Third, 1241-2. Prepared and edited Henry 
Cannon, Ph.D., Associate Professor History, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. (New Haven, Connecticut Yale University Press, 1918.) 


Tue death Professor Cannon has deprived the world one the 
few scholars who possess the courage and energy needed the man 
who would print medieval Latin text, especially text pipe roll, 
where names men and places and technical terms occur every line. 
Apart from these difficulties, indeed, inexperienced editor might think 
the pipe roll likely easy manuscript. The very reason the 
roll’s existence makes accuracy needful the method its preparation 
known and the chancellor’s roll editor has hand contemporary 
and independent manuscript intended correct and check any error 
that may insinuate itself into the formal judgement the court 
exchequer. All these reasons for confidence may have been solid the 
reign Henry when rolls were short and customs honoured. But 
the reign Henry III the pipe roll has come larger and more 
complex roll than was the reign Henry II, and the rules Richard 
Fitz Neal are falling out use, if, indeed, they were ever more than 
ideal. can longer think the scribes coming the sessions 
the exchequer with nicely ruled sheets sheepskin ready receive the 
words dictated the treasurer. The ruled membranes will there, 
but the greater part the writing will have been done already that 
the actual sitting the court the main task the scribes com- 
the roll filling the spaces left blank with the words needed 
express the judgement the court each case. judgement given 
and nothing done the matter, the gap remains unfilled and becomes 
matter for the next session. this way the textual history the pipe 
and chancellors’ rolls becomes rather complicated one. Not much 
either manuscript original more considerable part 
copied from the same original while another portion 
consists text derived successive copying from remote original 
and this portion the filiation the two manuscripts independent, 
though the possibility consultation between the scribes cannot 
excluded. not, indeed, possible say every case under which 
these three heads any particular line the text should classed. 
But few instances from the present volume may given. 

The corpus comitatus any county will copied from the preceding roll 
the scribe, and will only altered when the scribe knows remembers 
that tenant mentioned among the Terre date has died. the same way 
the record debt may persist from one roll another, and thus 
find the present volume (p. note that William Fitz Alan owes 
10,000 marks for having his father’s land, contained the roll 
John, with the note that not summoned until the king 
orders. hasty reader might conclude that William Fitz Alan was still 
alive 1242; and even more careful reader might not understand 
that traditional entry this kind textual corruption might easily 
appear. need not, indeed, far find instances such corruption 
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since the very first page this volume will provide them. two succes- 
sive lines the Terre date Shropshire are two place-names, Laverleg’ 
and Cheworthin. the first case the chancellor’s roll gives the correct 
reading Claverleg’ but the second case the reading that manuscript 
also corrupt and gives Chelewrthin’ that for correct reading the 
editor has been compelled back the roll Henry III, which 
reads correctly Under Yorkshire, again the Terre date 
(p. 22), the pipe roll reads quietancia terre Osberti Brigham quam 
primus Henricus rex dedit Waltero filio Walteri filio Algrim Frimareis 
and here the chancellor’s roll again right, and omits Osberti’ and later 
reads Waltero filio Osberti’ instead Walteri filio Walteri’. And 
get clear proof that the chancellor’s roll independent text, not 
copy the pipe roll, the Dialogus suggests. unnecessary 
multiply instances these are enough show that, any rate the reign 
Henry III, the pipe and chancellor’s rolls are not free from corruption, 
and that the task constructing correct text will test the critical skill 
and knowledge any editor, especially when dealing with the 
numerous personal and place-names contained They are, fact, 
more trusted than any other texts derived copying from other 
manuscripts, but share the common weaknesses their kind. 

Dr. Cannon has made attempt construct critical correct 
text indicate the reader which the variant readings cited 
him preferred. All that has aimed give accurate 
representation print the pipe roll with complete collation the 
readings the chancellor’s roll and very occasional quotations from other 
rolls. was well aware that there were errors his text. does not 
seem have understood that these errors were the necessary result 
his determination concentrate his efforts the transcription his 
manuscripts rather than the criticism them, and that was fact 
exposing himself without defence the snares that medieval scribes 
delight laying for the unwary. the first page his edition the 
reader will find the name Alicie with number variant 
readings. need hardly said that not likely form 
Harcourt nor the original roll. The misreading, which need 
trouble one experience, arises from the fact that the pipe roll scribe 
makes which indistinguishable from and the editor finding 
Harec’t has convinced himself that the was and the and that 
the mark contraction was over the first letter. page the reader 
will find the name Leonius would unfair blame 
any one for misreading this name, which has been misread many 
readers, until has finally ended the absurd form Manvers, absurdly 
conferred upon English peer. But may worth while point out 
that the true form the name Malnuers, Maunuers, and add the 
guess that its origin must looked for the department the Orne 
and the charters St. Evroul. This is, course, the result leaning 
too heavily the staff palaeography, and forgetting that amount 
care reading efficient substitute for knowledge the possible 
forms words. itself the blunder wholly unimportant, but 
the type blunder that runs through the book and now and then 
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produces worse consequences. page for instance, find preter- 
occurs instead Ludelawe’; and other pages occur such perverse 
forms (p. 7), ‘Straworthin’ (p. 8), Meiuill’ (p. 97), 
and for Auilers’, Letheworth’ for Lecheworth’ (p. 228), 
Eugaine (p. 312) for Duneliz’ (p. 335) for Duveliz’, and 

This is, course, not meant for complete list errata, and 
doubt excellent arguments could adduced defence the palaeo- 
graphical correctness most these readings; for Dr. Cannon was 
clearly skilful reader, and had good knowledge medieval Latin. 
only occasionally that trips these respects. One singular error, 
indeed, occurs when prints ance’ for (p. 125); and more 
serious misconception runs through the book. some curious chance 
was unacquainted with the existence the writ pone’ and unfor- 
tunately jumped the conclusion that was ‘an elliptical form for 
Madox. need scarcely said that Madox did not share this quaint 
belief. Such blunders are rare with Dr. Cannon, though page 263 
has failed see that his printed conceals the existence 
salt-works the coast Hampshire. For the most part these per- 
versities will trouble the experienced little. few cases 
may puzzled, and not readily understand that the mention 
Richard (pp. 11, 184, 297), earl Chester, who was drowned the White 
Ship, due hasty extension the the and may not once 
see that the mysterious Limmig’ comes the index 
obscure hamlet Huntingdonshire, which belonged the earl Chester, 
as, indeed, the text (p. 242) suggests. will only smile over Mauricio 
filio Regine Andegavensis’ (p. 50) and reflect that few are they who 
have never confused and Regina’ one way the other, 
not both. But will regret that the index persons and places should 
even less critical than the text, and that attempt has been made 
identify and gather together the names persons and places there men- 
tioned. the other hand the well planned, well 
executed, and very useful. 

These remarks may suggest that there are many faults the book. 
possible admit this and yet pronounce the book valuable 
and useful one, and its defects excusable. The editor worked under great 
difficulties. Part only the work was done London for the remainder 
rotograph copies were used. even more serious disadvantage was that 
Dr. Cannon had not and could not have that innate sense topography, 
which part the heritage man born and bred any country, 
and which those who have not birthright must painfully acquire 
slow degrees. English students who have won their way knowledge 
France will know the effort has cost them. But more than this may 
said. much have our disposal the text pipe roll new 
point history. ever new editor shall print the next roll, will 
find his task the lighter, and discover how much can omit mere 
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repetition the roll already print. will trust more the criticism 
his text and less his power reading, will avoid the many trivial 
errors, which seem make Dr. Cannon’s work much worse than 


(Bibliothéque des Hautes Etudes, Sciences historiques 
philologiques, 213.) (Paris: Champion, 1919.) 


this admirable study Waquet has advanced the administrative 
history medieval France. has concentrated his attention upon 
Vermandois, whose bailliage was the first and most notable the king- 
dom’, the chief prize the civil service. has been able give precision 
previous work, amplify the conclusions such recent writers 
Dupont-Ferrier, Gravier, and The material available for study 
extensive, and some the more important text-books contemporary 
custom and practice were written men who were time bailiffs 
Vermandois. Pierre Fontaines, author Conseil, was bailiff 
Philip, lord Beaumanoir, who wrote the Customs the Beau- 
vaisis, was bailiff 1289, having previously been seneschal Poitou 
Jean Boutillier, author the Somme Rurale, had the office century later. 
The starting-point the general history the French bailliages the 
ordinance 1190, preserved the chronicle Rigord, and recently 
reprinted Delaborde the Recueil des Actes 
terris nostris que propriis nominibus distincte sunt baillivos nostros 
posuimus, qui bailliviis suis singulis mensibus ponent unum diem qui 
dicitur these the prévéts were subordinate primis 
igitur precipimus baillivi nostri per singulos prepositos potestatibus 
nostris ponant quatuor homines prudentes,’ &c., and again, case 
delinquency, ‘de prepositis nostris significent nobis baillivi nostri’. 
Although Philip Augustus was doubtless influenced Norman practice, 
defined the position the bailiff with precision unknown con- 
temporary French administration the undivided 
responsibility the royal official the spot stood sharp contrast with 
English developments towards local self-administration penetrated con- 
tinuous interference from head-quarters. important keep this 
distinction mind, for the existence bailiffs’ council, the occasional 
summons the ‘estates’ the province, and the various royal expedients 
for the supervision and inspection the bailiff, are apt create mislead- 
ing impression similarity between French and English administration. 
For the early history the bailliage Vermandois Waquet relies 
largely the researches others, especially Borrelli Serres. 
The county was not definitely annexed France until 1213, and until 
1256 Peronne, one its chief towns, formed part the bailliage Amiens. 
The centre the bailliage Vermandois was fact the district Laon, 
which had for ages been part the royal domain. Again, until 1234 the 
bailliages Vermandois and Senlis were most respects administered 
one. was not, therefore, until the second part the thirteenth century 
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that the separate existence the area, with the prévétés Laon, Mont- 
didier, Roye, Saint-Quentin, Chauny, and Péronne, was clearly established. 
the fourteenth century its bounds were extended eastwards the 
Meuse, while the Aisne the south Soissons and Vailly were included 
The town Tournai was outlying part the bailliage 
until 1383. Since its incorporation with France 1187, Tournai has 
objected inclusion any new area with its detested neighbours Douai 
and Lille, which observed strange customs. exclude Tournai, the 
bailliage Vermandois may described geographical terms the 
upper valley the Somme, and most the area between the Oise, the 
Meuse, and the Marne. And addition the domain here comprised 
‘almost the whole county Champagne, with the county Rethel, 
the lands the church Reims and those the church 
were dependent upon it. short, contained what has 
lately become the best-known bit country the world. 

Waquet reviews turn the personal position and functions the 
bailiff, his judicial duties and relations with the central administration, 
police, military, and financial organization, the position and duties the 
prévots and other officials including the receiver, and the relations 
with his council. adds useful annotated lists bailiffs, bailiffs’ lieuten- 
ants, keepers the seal, the royal procureurs, the prévéts, and the recorders. 
These are followed the text twenty documents, most which are 
here printed for the first time, including the accounts 
termino Ascencionis’ 1305 (pp. 215-22). Last all have the 
index and good sketch-map the bailiwick and prévétés. For the 
purposes comparison with English institutions, could not desire 
clearer picture French local administration the middle ages. 

few points interest may noted. The seneschal the earlier 
counts Vermandois survived with certain privileges, but purely 
honorific administrative capacity (p. 20). The ordinance 1303 forbidding 
the appointment local officers their native districts was not carefully 
observed (p. 22). The history Vermandois illustrates the 
character provincial administration—the influence exercised, for 
example, bailiff’s wife—and explains the significance the regulation 
1256, which were forbidden, without special permission, 
marry their sons and daughters members local families, place 
them local convents benefices (p. 27). The salary and the 
length his vacations were fixed 1394 was decreed that the former 
was paid proportion the amount time actually given the 
bailiff his duties (p. bailiwick Vermandois was one those 
whose courts judgement was given, not the bailiff, but the 
the right appeal the curia regis, interesting and important. 
The systematic arrangements made for the hearing hard cases 
the court parliament, with the variety cases heard, provide one 
the most striking examples the difference between French and 

this connexion the recent articles Emile Chenon the appeals from 


Berry should noted—‘ Les Jours Berry Parlement Paris 1255 1318’ 
Revue historique Droit frangais étranger, 1918-19). 
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English methods. Neither Waquet Chenon, the way, appears 
have taken account recent discussions upon the origin the Parlement 
Paris distinct court. Jules Viard, adding precision the 
conclusions Maugis, has shown that until the ordinance March 
1345 the word was still used judicial session the 
curia, not separate The bailiff exercised juridiction 
that say, authenticated private transactions and deeds 
giving them the authority the seal the Waquet 
shows that, from 1291 onwards, this jurisdiction was actually exercised 
keepers the seal, established the chief prévétés (pp. 70-1). The 
main point interest the chapters dealing with the military and 
financial functions the bailiff the analysis the relations between the 
bailiff and the more specialized officers required time war and for 
the control the revenue. Vermandois was very important area 
highly exposed position, and was occasionally found desirable 
appoint inspectors fortresses and frontiers, captain-general 
the forces, who was independent the bailiff (pp. Similarly, 
financial administration, the steady growth the responsibility which 
fell upon the bailiff during the thirteenth century was followed the early 
fourteenth century the appointment receiver. The receiver appears 
Vermandois 1315, but his functions were first not very clear nor 
comprehensive. 1324 disappears (in accordance with ordinance 
November 1323), only reappear 1325. This official, though had 
seal his own and was direct relations with the Chambre des Comptes, 
was not quite independent the bailiff and did not relieve him all 
financial duties and responsibility. The development expedients for 
the assessment and collection extraordinary taxes, loans, aids 
simpler. The administration the aid granted the estates Verman- 
dois 1348 was entrusted five separate bodies elected commissioners, 
working five divisions the bailliage, and responsible special 
receiver (p. 117). The whole this chapter finance suggests interesting 
parallels with English experiments. 

The remaining chapters are concerned with details regarding the 
various Officials, clerks, and civil servants the bailliage, and with general 
survey the relations between administrators and governed. this 
regard, Waquet makes much use the returns made the famous 
investigations between 1248 and 1268. St. Louis, the main, employed 
Franciscans and Dominicans this very difficult and thorough task 
inspection. The results are interesting and illuminating, but not startling, 
and Waquet concludes that the administration was the whole sound 
and honest. St. Louis’s example was followed some later kings, but 
generally the examination specific charges. The very careful investi- 
gation into the charges against Bon-Jean Sissonne, receiver 1349-57, 
here printed for the first time (p. 229), especially suggestive. Bon-Jean 
was acquitted, but the examination reveals the various ways which 
any medieval bursar might avail himself his opportunities. 


Bibliothéque Ecole des Chartes, 1918, 60-7. 
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The Geographical Part the Nuzhat al-Qulub composed Hamd-Allah 
Mustaufi Qazwin 740 (1340). Translated STRANGE. 
Printed for the Trustees the Gibb Memorial. (London 
Luzac, 1919.) 


long series works published Mr. Strange Islamic geography 
form indispensable part the plant required the student medieval 
oriental history, and his latest volumes are welcome furnishing materials 
for the century which followed the compilation Yaqut’s 
the edition the Persian original which was issued 1918 has now 
appended English translation with some notes and exhaustive 
index. the former has called attention matter which not 
found other authorities, and which, though not copious, quite 
sufficient justify the publication the work. Hamd-Allah’s account 
Persia and Mesopotamia detailed, and occupies about half the book 
his acquaintance with other regions scantier, and has great liking 
for tales wonder and delight. Two whole chapters are devoted 
stories this sort, but the like are scattered over the professedly 
geographical chapters, whence much folk-lore could collected. 
Nasibin, where gnats and locusts abound, sealed jars were found 
Saladin’s time, which was hoped might contain treasure. They con- 
tained gnats and locusts, which had been thus locked with view 
restraining the the spell was broken when the jars were once 
opened. Istakhr there are two square pillars, each weighing over 
100,000 mann, stone not found the neighbourhood powder 
from these stones and laid wounds will stanch the flow 
Jajarm there are two plane-trees any one, Wednesday 
morning, take between his teeth some the bark these trees, will 
never again suffer toothache. Jew remains Abarquh for forty 
days dies. the district Badghish there forest pistachio- 
nut trees, where any one carry off the nuts which another has gathered, 
that very same night his ass will eaten wolf. The copper-mines 
Jaushan near Aleppo, which used give enormous output, became 
unremunerative because the inhabitants mocked the family Husain 
when they passed the place prisoners. lieu sacrificing virgin 
the Nile, when failed rise, the Caliph Omar wrote the river letter 
potsherd, which was flung in; the river proved About 
hundred years after this writer’s time 866) the caliph’s missive 
had apparently been forgotten Father Nile, who was brought reason 
the following process: all the members the Abbasid family were 
brought the Nilometer, and took some water their mouths, which they 
discharged into vessel, which was then emptied into the basin the 
Nilometer. Three days later the river rose three inches. Modern gold- 
miners are credited with the belief that the metal grows. Hamd-Allah 
records similar opinion, and for once Sistan, says, 
the times the Ghaznevid sultans, what resembled needle gold 
was discovered the ground they dug lower, got thicker and 
increased until became the thickness great tree. later 
time the mine became choked earthquake, and was lost. Hamd- 
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Allah holds that only vegetables can grow, and that the mine had 
existed would not have disappeared. 

needless say that Mr. Strange’s work the highest degree 
scholarly and accurate. Perhaps one may ask why ‘the philosopher 
Tyana. the former page said have constructed bath 
Caesarea for Caesar, the latter have constructed mirror 
Alexandria for Alexander, whence could perceive all that was going 
Constantinople. Since person with the powers Dumas’s 
Cagliostro required for the latter operations may well credited 
with the former. Indeed, the connexion Apollonius with bath 
fairly clear Yaqut guesses that place named Bulunyas near Emesa 
was called after Balinas. The Arabic form Apollonius not far from 


Visitations Religious Houses, vol. ii, pt. (The Lincoln Record 
Society, vol. xiv.) Edited (Horncastle 
Morton, 1918.) 


Mr. extending his admirable work the epis- 
copate Bishop Alnwick, whose visitations between 1436 and 1449 
will occupy two volumes, the first which has now appeared. The editor’s 
plan take the houses visited alphabetical order, and this volume 
deals with them from Ankerwyke Littlemore. Thirty-five institu- 
tions were visited, which four were secular colleges and one, Brackley, 
hospital. happens that the important religious houses the Lincoln 
diocese for the most part belong the second half the alphabet the 
chief abbeys here are Bardney, Crowland, Eynsham, 
Mr. Thompson praises the bishop for his zeal visitation, but least 
fourteen regular houses within his jurisdiction which had right 
expect this volume have been overlooked, not speak many hospitals 
and colleges. These, however, seem have been subject visitation 
only under special conditions. Brackley was starting new career with 
fresh statutes, and the four colleges secular canons were sad disorder. 

Mr. Thompson’s account Bishop Alnwick adds much our know- 
ledge his career. includes itinerary drawn from his register, which 
shows that the diocese Lincoln, unlike such sees Canterbury and 
Winchester, was not provided with episcopal manors distributed 
convenient intervals over its area. Besides residences and near Lincoln 
the bishop had only three which regularly resorted, Liddington 
Rutland, Buckden Huntingdonshire, and Wooburn Buckinghamshire. 
Not speak Bedfordshire and his half Hertfordshire, this left him 
without house the three larger counties Oxford, Northampton, 
and Leicester, though some points these could reached conveniently. 
Bushmead Priory, for instance, only few miles from Buckden, yet 
received visit. But for the western side the diocese only rare 
progress, needing elaborate preparation, could arranged, and cannot 
wonder that the outlying religious houses did not receive more than one 
visit, that, during Alnwick’s episcopate. 
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can have drawn little comfort from his inspection. One famous 
house, Crowland, was creditable state. had thirty-one monks, 
and the inquiry, while drew out number small complaints, elicited 
only one serious fault. The prior the cell Freiston, with nine monks, 
was absentee, holding important office Crowland, with detriment 
the discipline his proper charge. But the great Augustinian abbey 
Leicester was bad order. The canons neglected their rule, and were 
daggers drawn with their abbot. They had once numbered forty, 
they were now eighteen they complained the reduction, and said that 
the abbot refused accept recruits. The attendance choir was small. 
Not more than two three were present beyond those who were duty. 
many other cases, there had come agreed rotation which 
certain number should attend each service, and the minimum had 
naturally become maximum. Similarly Huntingdon Alnwick found 
the custom that three should present the saying the hours, while 
Canons’ Ashby four out eleven attended choir. Mr. Thompson seems 
interpret this meaning that four were good and seven bad, constantly 
absent while the minority did their duty. is, however, clearly case 
rotation. With this neglect worship there went other breaches 
the rule. The canons Leicester practised the sin having property 
their own; doubt the multitude useless dogs’ which 
infested the house was part this. What their manner may have 
been not know; they were busy attacking their abbot that 
they were silent about each other, and the abbot did not retaliate. 

clear from the bishop’s injunctions that Abbot Sadyngton was 
hard and autocratic man, keeping the business the house his 
own hands those few nominees his own, refusing render 
accounts, holding little communication possible with the canons and 
treating them without courtesy. But the bishop entirely disbelieved the 
specific charges brought against him they are ignored the injunctions 
which closed the visitation. The abbot was charged with alchemy, magic, 
and personal immorality, and with misappropriating the revenues. His 
defiance the rule concealing his transactions and his solitary life 
excited suspicions, which show, any rate, what credulity and malice 
could thrive monastery. But there were grave faults his administra- 
tion. The almonry boys had been twenty-four, and even 1440 
there were six. The abbey was bound keep master for their instruction 
and that boys the master was kept, and the almonry boys, 
instead being taught, ran errands for the canons. two cases small 
sums had been accepted from parents, against the rule, for the admission 
their sons the doubtful benefit this foundation. Nor was instruction 
provided for the younger canons, should have been. The practical 
evils are met Alnwick’s injunctions. The abbot more often 
church—it was alleged that never went choir except were 
himself officiate—and meet his canons more often chapter. 
gracious them and exercise real supervision. lay his 
accounts regularly before the society, and the administration 
carried out officers appointed according the rule. The numbers are 
increased thirty canons and sixteen boys, one motive for the latter 
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injunction being that from the more hopeful lads recruits for the foundation 
may come. the flourishing days monasticism would have seemed 
strange that such abbey Leicester should reduced filling its 
ranks from charity boys. minister its canons and their attendant 
clerks this great foundation had fewer than fifty-two indoor and 
eighteen outdoor servants, whom was complained that many were 
burden and injury the society. 

conspiracy silence. The abbot volunteers the information that one 
his monks has run away with nun Godstow, but has been captured 
and now doing penance the monastery. has nothing more say 
all well. This repeated all his fourteen monks, including the 
offender. When remember that visitation every inmate was 
sworn report all shortcomings which was aware, and that natural 
instinct led monks and nuns make the most this opportunity, can 
hardly doubted that the curt omnia bene, repeated fifteen times, was 
prearranged burke inquiry. There the same unanimity the small 
Austin house Chacombe, near Banbury: all other cases the sense 
duty and the pleasure talking led revelations, trivial serious. 

Bardney Abbey lay near Lincoln. received, and needed, fewer 
than three visitations. was sad example demoralized house under 
unconscientious head. had sixteen monks who freely accused each 
other immorality, dicing, and drinking. other houses the early 
hour rest was temptation. They would not bed eight, they 
sat and drank, defiance rule, till late hours. natural consequence 
was that they were not time for mattins, and they had the excuse that 
the mattins bell was not rung punctually. The monks, like those other 
houses, often ate and drank the village lay people and women had access 
cloister and infirmary, and chattering with women during service time 
disturbed the worship. Such were the consequences endowment 
without the sense vocation those who were involved for life duties 
which neither internal nor external public opinion enforced. The technical 
side these duties was better fulfilled than the personal. Four professed 
monks had failed proceed priest’s orders. Services for which endow- 
ments had been accepted were not fulfilled the guilt perjury had been 
incurred monks who neglected the saying masses they had sworn 
perform. This slackness was accompanied the 
affairs the house. The debt was not serious amounted less than 
year’s income, but the buildings were falling into disrepair and irritating 
economies were being practised. Monks were set shave one another 
and wash dishes. There was also trouble about the supply food, 
and far had the idea common life disappeared that one suggestion 
made was that each should have allowance and support himself. This 
would the easier because the house was not only broken into three 
families but the inmates were taking their meals, one two together, 
where they would the buildings, There was dilapidation, and the 
obedientiaries were charged with embezzlement. remedy the bishop 
brought monk from Spalding prior, who was take full charge, 
the abbot being deprived his functions though not deposed. year later 
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the prior caught four monks dead night sealing blank parchments 
with the abbey seal, which they had secured with the connivance the 
abbot. Even after this was not deposed; the bishop was content re- 
quire that the blank parchmentsshould surrendered, and the names any 
whose behalf fraudulent deeds had been executed givenup. Bardney 
the only abbey where the politics the day cause disturbance. 
complained that Taylboys, young layman who lives with the abbot, 
uses violent language the younger monks and threatens them with his 
knife, whilst the monk who has chief influence with the abbot accused 
prophesying that Lord Treasurer Cromwell will ‘sweep the ground 
and shortened the head’. Taylboys Kyme was chief opponent 
the treasurer and supporter the Suffolk faction. His fortress and 
the treasurer’s new castle Tattershall are about six miles apart across 
the fen, and each twelve miles from Bardney. looks though 
the main body the monks, opposition their heads, were incipient 
Yorkists. 

One the suggestions made the bishop for the restoration 
Bardney was that its business affairs should put into lay hands. This 
course had been taken the Austin house Dorchester. was heavily 
debt, and with the consent the convent layman, William Marmion, 
had undertaken the management. All expenses had been cut down, and 
for many purposes fixed allowance was made. But Marmion 
steward for religious community. lived the house,in which, and 
its expense, maintained sixteen greyhounds and five horses. His lay 
associates had free access the place, the destruction discipline. 
Whether the capital the debt diminished does not pawning 
the plate went on, and corrodies were granted Marmion among others. 
The canons lived like laymen, neglecting their services and abandoning 
their common life. Their morals were what might expected bachelor 
sportsmen under religious influence. The bishop’s injunctions show that 
believed the allegations. But his sentences were wonderfully mild. 
The abbot, who was better than the rest, was not deposed one canon, 
defamed with woman and the bishop’s judgement guilty, was 
confined cloister and silence for week, and the eves the 
Blessed Virgin for the next six months was not wear his shirt. Four 
years later, 1445, the number canons had fallen from eleven eight. 
The state the house had not improved the abbot and Marmion were 
retained office. 

Other abbeys were better order. Humberstone there were 
five apostates, one whom had become mendicant. There were charges 
disorderly life and neglect rule, and secrets revealed tavern talk. 
The brawling chapter was loud that could heard the public 
outside. The financial state was bad. Rents had been anticipated. Seven 
corrodies had recently been granted. and elsewhere ten years’ 
purchase less seems have been the rate these annuities, most 
which were payments non-residents. With all allowance for the short- 
ness medieval life, this seems improvident bargain. Canons’ Ashby 
was another house which had thus injured its future. Daventry also was 
demoralized. The prior was among those defamed for his life, and had 
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obtained his election simoniacal bargain. His friends had paid the 
debts the priory, which had once resumed the practice selling 
corrodies, pawning its plate, and letting its buildings fall into decay. 
Huntingdon was ruinous, morally and structurally, when Bishop 
Fleming made his injunctions. The two houses nearest extinction were 
Elsham, with four canons whose complaints against each other were 
bitter, and Breedon, reduced prior and one pensioned inmate. 

Speaking generally, the rules had been found unworkable. really 
common life was being abandoned allowances, for clothes and food, 
were taking the place official supply, and but rarely that com- 
plaints are made against monks, though evident that 
this breach rule was common. The most interesting case Dunstable, 
where two canons confess owning nineteen and twenty hives bees 
respectively. They are bidden part with them, retain them terms 
fixed the prior. And almost everywhere the head was autocrat, 
refusing show his accounts and often using the revenues for the benefit 
his The complaints may many cases more than 
evidence discontent, but this was prevalent the time sup- 
pression. 

The houses women were almost all poor. Goring eightnuns were 
maintained £40 year; was the wage chantry priest. 
Legbourne only half gallon beer could given gallon was 
the normal allowance for religious either ruinous 
that hay kept the church and there chalice. The abbess, 
alleged, wastes the goods for the profit her Langley, poor 
but respectable house, the widowed Lady Audley boarder. She comes 
church with twelve dogs. Boarders are perennial trouble Godstow. 
The abbess asks that the injunction 1432 against their reception should 
renewed. difficult see how renewal could add force recent 
command, and what excuse the abbess can have had for disobedience. 
But Godstow had peculiar difficulties, which failed overcome, from 
its nearness Oxford. The Oxford clerks were trouble Littlemore also. 
Godstow was not poor. Elstow, the other house comfortable income 
that was visited, quite blameless the conduct its inmates, but the 
abbess has confess that the formal side the rule completely neglected. 
The worst house the Cistercian nunnery Catesby, where gross charges 
were believed true the bishop. Gracedieu the bishop begins his 
injunctions with the reproach that love, charity, peace, and concord are 
utterly excluded and exiled from you’. Yet poor and disorderly these 
houses might they, unlike those men, had difficulty finding 
inmates. There were openings the world for superfluous daughters. 
Heynings alleged that the irregular practice making fixed 
charge for admission twelve marks has grown up. Even Ankerwyke 
there are four juniors, untrained and unhappy. The boarding 
doubt pupils, seems Heynings the nuns are 
enjoined not keep boys above twelve girls above fourteen. other 
houses lower ages are prescribed. There are curious differences between 
nunneries regard menial work. some the poorest resented 
elsewhere taken matter course, though comment excited 
VOL. 
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when nun, after day the harvest field, rides home farm-horse 
behind the chaplain. 

The four secular colleges sadly needed attention. Recent foundations 
were better than ancient. Chichele had founded Higham Ferrers 
1422; 1442 was full mutual accusations. Two the longest 
visitations are those Fotheringhay and neither 
edifying. the latter house the bishop orders sconcing beer for 
disorderly conduct. One troublesome canon has shielded himself 
getting absolution from papal collector. But the worst the four 
New College Leicester. cannot accident that well-conducted 
college was subjected 

The general impression given all these details religious life that 
was level with the life outside. The age was incapable self- 
government and administration, and was the state was the church. 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson justly points out that the bishops could visit 
but were powerless correct the abuses they discovered. That their 
successors the Reformation period were equally powerless generally 
known. new light upon history that this incompetence, like much 
else the English church, was directly inherited from the middle ages. 


Hachette, 1919.) 


Tuis little volume was recommended excellent journeys, 
and proved. may styled historian’s variety entertainment, 
for there article for most moods and most tastes. amusing 
chapter the long conflict between the physicians and druggists 
France followed somewhat elaborate account Italian doctors, 
quacks, and astrologers who found favour with society. The 
author well-known authority Roman medieval history is, there- 
fore, home with the legends Rome, and these find sequel those 
relating Virgil. These latter are primarily connected with Naples, 
the supposed site his tomb, but they spread most parts Europe. 
Many them are, course, familiar readers Comparetti’s Virgilio 
nel Medio Evo and Leland’s Virgilius the Sorcerer. These lighter 
themes are balanced stiff monograph papal finance the 
fifteenth century, which deals with the organization and methods the 
Apostolic Chamber since the Jubilee 1450. this belonged the 
machinery for receipt and account and for the raising loans, which 
usually took the simple form liquidating one debt incurring another. 
The security took the form the papal jewels and precious stuffs, which 
taxes, tenths, and indulgences. Alexander VI, good man business, 
forbade thi: mortgaging revenue, but remained for Clement VII 
stabilize finance raising large share capital for the institution state 
pawnbroking, which brought return per cent. This expedient 
was doubtless borrowed from his mother city. Thus Fra Bernardino 
Feltre, whom Lorenzo de’ Medici had expelled from Florence for 
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preaching this very system, had found his posthumous converts. The 
church had undersold the Jews. 

article horse-racing Italy collects number instances 
show the universality the sport medieval cities. These are drawn 
chiefly from Bologna, Verona, Ferrara, and Florence. The list might 
extended the very outskirts North Italy. The following lines dated 
Luigi Porto March 1509 the opening the great war 
Venice might well have been written England August 1914: ‘If 
don’t send the Barbary, promised, run the palio Udine this 
St. George’s day, will because fancy that throughout all the Venetian 
state there bound something else than run the usual races 
this Though inherited from ancient Rome, the regular races there 
were instituted later than most towns. The far-famed races down the 
Corso from the Piazza del Popolo were due Paul 1467, after had 
moved from the Lateran the Palazzo Venezia the lower end the 
Via Lata, afterwards named the Corso. More information the origin 
riderless races would welcome. the only early illustrations known 
me, such the fresco the Schifanoia Palace Ferrara and the pictures 
Sercambi’s Chronicle, the horses are mounted. The races held outside 
city its besiegers were doubt often intended insult the 
occupants, the author states, but they also corresponded the inevit- 
able football our soldiers, whether the field, or, Ladysmith, 
besieged. They relieved the ennui and heightened the morale citizen 
force deprived of-its municipal festival. Such were the races held 
San Giovanni’s day the Florentine auxiliaries Rome when resisting 
Henry VII’s attempt crowned St. Peter’s. 

The last three articles will more familiar being drawn mainly 
from English sources. fin race the tragedy the Young 
Pretender; the Grandeur décadence d’un héros that the duke 
Brunswick, the hero Minden, and the victim Valmy and 
Rodocanachi does justice the real talent the old soldier, who 
redeemed the fiasco Valmy skilful retreat, and all but turned the for- 
tunes which was fought against his orders. Mr. Vere Foster’s 
Family Correspondence the two Duchesses the text from which the author 
draws his concluding article. Whether utilizing his own stores know- 


ledge reviewing the work others Rodocanachi never dull, for 
has the gift selection and pretty wit. 


ARMSTRONG. 


over onze Oudere Geschiedenis bij Hollandsche 
der XVIe XVIIe Eeuw. Door Dr. (The 
Hague Nijhoff, 1917.) 


very interesting book, originally thesis for the doctor’s degree 
Leyden University, deals with the conceptions Holland’s earlier history 
entertained the historians the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Although there lack shrewd comments, and although the book 
whole very readable, the author has chosen unfortunate arrangement. 
divides his material according the historical problems treated the 
old historians, with the result that the continuity the development 
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historiography not clearly shown, all the names the Dutch historians 
the two centuries reappearing every chapter. The earliest authors 
whom the influence the Renaissance noticeable, Cornelius Aurelius 
(1460-1523 later), Renerus Snoyus (1477-1537), and even Gerardus 
Noviomagus (Geldenhauer) (1482-1542), are yet most essentials medieval. 
Their innovations are found mainly their treatment the Roman 
period. They gave that prominence the Batavi, mentioned the 
much-admired Caesar and Tacitus, which popular Dutch history they 
never wholly lost. the same time, and while they were disputing very 
acutely, and with all the heat which provincial chauvinism could engender, 
about the limits the old Insula Batavorum, whether included the 
whole the county Holland, part only with part the 
duchy Gelderland, they scarcely raised question, the most only 
very timidly hinted their doubts, about the most extravagant legends 
from which the traditional history the middle ages was constructed. 

was only later generation, men like Janus Dousa (Johan van der 
Does, 1575-1604) and Petrus Scriverius (who flourished the first decade 
the seventeenth century), who, being Calvinists well humanists, 
made short work those tales ridiculous inventions the monks 
Historical criticism now reached high grade development. Especially 
Arnoldus Buchelius Utrecht (1565-1641) was expert the inter- 
pretation and the use medieval documents. was careful 
publish old diplomata accurately. had noticed that each succeeding 
age had its particular handwriting, and adds: Atque inde optimam 
nos sumere licebit verorum 
the same time insight into historical problems deepened. One the 
problems which the history the early middle ages offered was 
that the coming into existence the county There are 
number documents, mostly grants land, some very difficult 
interpretation, some false, with which historians had, and have still 
work. Dousa not only sifted the true from the false very creditably, but 
had good notion the general history the count’s office the 
later Carolingian period. These scholars, Buchelius perhaps especially, had 
acquired much better grasp the continuous change which all human 
affairs are subject, but which the medieval mind had been curiously blind. 

the same period, however, historical science, which seemed 
progressing steadily, was led into dangerous tracks some brilliant 
men, whose influence was all the bad. The chief wrong-doer was 
less person than Grotius, whose Liber antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae 
(1610) was monument perverted ingenuity. His object was prove 
that the states Holland had been ever since the days the Batavi 
the bearers the also, that Holland had always been 
free and independent. therefore pictures Batavian state which 
simply drawn from the extreme aristocratic party-theories his own 
day, and boidly denies that Holland ever formed part the Holy 
Roman Empire. His theories, which inspired Vossius, had considerable 
influence. Nevertheless, some fifty sixty years after him, two members 
his own party, although certainly belonging the more democratic 
wing it, appear quite free from these errors, except for their anti- 
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monarchical bias. Their books, which were written the vernacular, 
Historie der gravelike regeering Holland Pieter Court 
(1662) and bedieninge Holland ende West-Vriesland 
Uytenhage Mist (1682), are certainly amongst the most remarkable 
which Dr. Kampinga has occasion mention. Court better 
known the author Het Interest van Holland, one the most striking 
books political economy and political philosophy which the seventeenth 
century produced. Dr. Kampinga quotes from the well-known work 
Fueter (Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, the characteristics 
the historiography the which Voltaire claimed 
the founder, and shows that all are already found the work 


Seventeenth-Century Life the Country Parish with special reference Local 
Press, 1919.) 


useful and scholarly book fills place hitherto Miss Trotter 
has worked with great care the records English local government 
the seventeenth century, and she has produced book which will valuable 
the historian well the antiquary. The local government which 
sketched here with wealth detail owed its form chiefly Tudor 
legislation, and that legislation Miss Trotter competent critic. 
its dealing with labour questions she suggests that took, unknowingly 
perhaps, the surest way produce rogues and vagabonds’; but she 
justly appreciates the act Eliz. cap. vii, which provided that every 
cottage must have four acres land laid it, provide corn for the 
family, and she sees the beneficial results the act Eliz. cap. iii, 
which provided for the apprenticing pauper children. There very 
good, though short, account the position the agricultural labourer 
this period, well his subsequent social and economic downfall (p. 160). 

The book well furnished with documents, there good index 
places (not persons), and the references are model thoroughness. 
Most the material supplied the seven volumes the Quarter 
Sessions Records the North Riding Yorkshire, edited for the North 
Riding Record Society the late Dr. J.C. Atkinson and Miss Trotter, 
here and there, able tell survivals the old system from her own 
local knowledge. With few exceptions the contemporary authorities 
for the statements the book are those for the North and East Ridings 
Yorkshire. The obvious danger study this kind lest the details 
should obscure the main outlines and lest the antiquary should over- 
ride the historian. Miss Trotter evidently well aware it. She gives 
much varied information her book: thus she notes woman con- 
stable 1695 (p. 104), she has some pertinent remarks make Shake- 
speare’s constables and justices, she explains such terms and 
(p. 186), (p. 190), and the ‘quorum’ (p. 213); but 
she never loses sight her purpose, which show the seventeenth- 
century system local government work. Very rarely flash humour 
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lights the record there one such the story Rouland Bell 1579, 
fined because will not suffer his doge whipped out churche 
tyme devine service but kepithe him uppe his armes and gevithe 
frowarde words (p. 32); and there delightful extract from song 
constable (of Albury, Surrey), 1626, where the officer tells how his work 
helps enlarge the mind. Thus 
The Constable’s warned the Sessions then 
Unwilling some goes 
Yet there may wit and experience lern 
that not asse (p. 105). 

Possibly the social life the country parish not fully illustrated 
might be: there very little suggest, for instance, the standard 
comfort the standard the social status the overseer 
noted—he seems generally have been yeoman (p. 74)—but would 
have been interesting have evidence the social status the Anglican 
priest and partieularly his wife. There are glimpses the pitiless 
severity the (p. 173) beggars and lunatics especially happily 
one instance known (at Yarm 1608) men who refused whip 
vagrants (p. 101). The even-handed justice local government, even 
the Commonwealth period, shown when 1655 Lord Fairfax, rich and 
important though was, was fined for being present stage play 
Christmas (p. 70). 

Such details these not, however, obscure the purpose the author, 
who has come clear conclusion the result her research. She 
believes that one reason for the peaceful nature the revolution 1688 
was hard work the local justices, well what she rightly 
describes the excessive duties’ the lesser officials, absorbed most 
the energies ordinary men (p. 202). She calls attention like fact 
the years civil war after 1642, when, for the time, central control was 
relaxed she shows how, the North Riding any rate, ‘the Courts 
(it misprinted Quarter Sessions were held with little inter- 
mission and all the machinery for local government was kept going’ 
(pp. 215, 216). This exacting system local government, unpaid and 
arduous, which fell each man turn, the source, Miss Trotter suggests, 
the inherited instinct for government and order which characteristic 
the British people’ (p. 117). Local government has produced some 
fine qualities Englishmen, and consequently she regards centralization 
grave danger. Miss Trotter’s useful bibliography might well 
added two books the late Dr. Cox, Parish Registers and Church- 
wardens’ Accounts: they would give fresh illustrations the system 
described here, though they would not affect the author’s conclusions. 


Calendar State Papers and Manuscripts relating English Affairs existing 
the Archives and Collections other Libraries Northern 
Italy. Vol. xxii. 1629-82. Edited (London: 
Stationery Office, 1919.) 


volume covers the period from April 1629 August 1632. Its 
contents relate principally foreign affairs, but throw considerable light 
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also our domestic history during the period Charles I’s personal 
government. The Venetian ambassador during most the time was 
Giovanni Soranzo, who succeeded Aloise Contarini July 1629 and was 
succeeded himself Vincenzo Gussoni February 1632. relation 
Soranzo’s has survived, but his dispatches are very full and very good. 
England made peace with France Susa April 1629 through the 
mediation Contarini and Zorzi (the Venetian ambassador France). 
The great difficulty the negotiators was prevent Charles from 
endeavouring include the treaty stipulations favour the 
Huguenots (pp. 17, This was completed treaty about trade 
and navigation, made March 1632, which Canada was restored 
France (p. 601). Cottington’s embassy Spain and the progress the 
negotiations, which led the treaty with that power October 1630, 
are related length. The negotiation was preceded secret mission, 
conducted Rubens the summer 1629. Rubens’, said Sir Thomas 
Roe the Venetian ambassador the Netherlands, 

was very able man, agile and full resource, and marvellously well equipped 
conduct any great affair. had known him before and they were familiar 
Antwerp, where had grown rich his profession that appeared everywhere, 
not like painter, but great cavalier with very stately train servants, horses, 
coaches, liveries forth. said that the painter had two great great 
wealth and much astuteness (p. 130). 

odd that Mr. Hinds, who gives account the mission Rubens 
his preface, does not refer the volume Original Papers illustrative 
the Life Sir Rubens Artist and Diplomatist preserved 
H.M. State Paper Office, which were collected and edited Sains- 
bury 1859. However, Mr. Hinds, his preface, analyses the history 
the foreign relations England during the period very clearly and fully, 
bringing out with special care the growing alienation England and 
Holland caused the pro-Spanish policy Charles and the king’s 
disregard his treaty obligations the Dutch. The Venetian ambassa- 
dors’, pertinently observes, ‘do not seem have been aware the 
deeper treachery which Charles was guilty towards his allies, that 
had gone the length suggesting alliance with Spain against them 
they should refuse his offers Disputes about the herring 
fisheries, the cloth trade, and the use English ports Spanish privateers 
led growing exasperation Holland, and Joachimi, the Dutch ambas- 
sador, told Soranzo 1631 that continuance the ill treatment and 
injustice they were receiving might drive the United Provinces war 
with England (p. 495). 

During this period, according the Venetians, Weston, the treasurer, 
was the inspirer the king’s foreign policy. They term him ‘the sole 
polestar the king’s wishes and counsels’, and continually enlarge 
his power and the little influence which the two secretaries State, 
Sir John Coke and Lord Dorchester, exercised questions foreign 
policy (pp. 74, 142, 151). The king they declared nature desires 
always dependent the advice one individual’ (pp. 121, 160). The 
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desire avoid any expense because expenditure would necessitate the 
summoning parliament was the dominant motive king and 
Soranzo declared that was absolutely useless England and could 
achieve nothing, but was not his fault and ought ascribed the 
corruption the government. 

must considered great misfortune see this kingdom enfeebled the serious 
inconveniences which result from the King being out sympathy with his people, 
unequal governing himself, and his councils distracted private interests. 
All these things result his finding himself without money reputation, advantages 
which include all the other prerogatives and time past brought this flourishing and 
kingdom into the highest estimation. Here they not speak war 
because they have not the means carry on; and they treat for peace the same 
helplessness makes them throw away their own interests, that they not uphold 
their reputation, and not pay the slightest attention what reasonable (p. 290) 
another dispatch contrasts the weakness the government with the 
spirit and vigour the people, and the credit with which the squadrons 
privateers were managed compared with the king’s (p. 207). 
England was present cipher European politics, was from want 
will not from want power (p. 463). The prevalence popular dis- 
content and the boldness and persistency with which the king’s policy 
was opposed are often emphasized, and there interesting account 
the combination amongst the merchants stop the export trade during 
the year which followed the dissolution 1629 (p. ‘The King, 
who guided his father’s maxims’, writes Soranzo September 1629, 
desires absolute master and not bound the laws. matter fact this 
cannot possibly succeed because this people would sacrifice their goods and their 
lives before they would consent any diminution soever their privileges (p. 177). 
addition information about foreign affairs and domestic politics 
there large amount gossip about the intrigues and quarrels which went 
the court and council Charles Amongst the incidents recorded 
the birth the prince who was afterwards King Charles II. Soranzo 
saw the infant his cradle. ‘So far one can judge from present indica- 
tions’, said the ambassador, will very strong and vigorous. The 
nurses told that after his birth had never clenched his fists, but had 
always kept his hands open. From this they argue that will prince 
great liberality the future (p. 350). was. 

Mr. Hinds translates the documents with great accuracy, and his editorial 
work very careful. But previous cases this volume the 
cludes number papers which not deserve calendaring, and documents 
containing trivial information about events Italy are often abstracted 
considerable length instead being reduced couple lines. this 
way the cost and bulk the calendars needlessly increased. The rules 
for calendaring ought revised, and editors ought use their discretion 
more than they dealing with unimportant papers. 


Les Premiéres Controverses Jansénistes France. Par ALBERT 
(Louvain: Van Linthout, 1917.) 


learned and impartial dissertation with its ample notes and references 
welcome testimony the revival the ancient university from which 
proceeds, The great traditions Louvain ‘for time far the 
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most famous home the New Learning Europe’ are spiritual posses- 
sion which external violence has been unable destroy. contribution 
the history Jansenism comes fitly from the cradle that movement, 
though the scene action laid not Brabant but France. The 
author draws important contrast between the Jansenists Louvain 
and Paris. While the disputants the Netherlands had scarcely any aim 
but the speculative one resolving questions theology, the controversy 
France took quite different form. the conception St. Cyran and 
his disciples, doctrine was directed towards action. Jansenism was 
become vast movement reform which was addressed the 
élite religieuse, but also down the lowest strata simple believers, 

The period dealt with one ten years, from the publication 
Jansen’s Augustinus 1640 the close Antoine Arnauld’s successful 
defence his position 1649. that year the endeavour the Jan- 
senists obtain from the Sorbonne condemnation attack made upon 
them Jesuit, Father Véron, led the proposal Dr. Nicholas Cornet 
that examination should made certain propositions contained 
the Augustinus. This was the beginning the discussion the famous 
five propositions, and thus the conflict assumed entirely new form, 
and period began which lies outside the subject Abbé Meyer’s 
dissertation. The ten years chosen are upon the whole period Jansenist 
success. Two books form the centres round which the contests revolve, 
the Augustinus, and the Book Frequent Communion, and two names 
stand out above the rest importance, St. Cyran and Antoine Arnauld. 
these two was St. Cyran from whom the inspiration came which 
engaged the brilliant abilities Arnauld the service Jansenist 
reform and the cause religious revival. 

After brief review the literature the subject the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the author proceeds say that the 
early controversies, which intends treat, form subject 
ment inexploré par les auteurs’. then describes his resort original 
untouched sources, such the Vatican archives, correspondence 
nuncios, documents the Foreign Office Paris, and certain libraries. 
list these sources given note. adds significantly that 
many letters importance passed the keeping the Holy Office dont 
les archives sont fermées aux historiens 

Passing from the introduction find that the first the three books 
into which the author divides his work devoted the conditions 
religious thought previous 1640. His observations the effect the 
Renaissance, the discredit brought upon scholastic theology, and the 
impulse given the search for truth direct recourse scripture and 
tradition are most true and suggestive. The Augustinian teaching 
Michael Baius, professor Louvain, though condemned Paris and 
Rome, held its ground the university its birth. Baius’s disciple 
and colleague, Jacques Janson, was president the college which 
Corneille Jansen studied; the pedigree complete, and the connexion 
Jansen’s Augustinianism with Baianism perfectly clear. The brief 
sketch Jansen’s life, which follows, leads naturally his association 
with St. The two friends spent five years together the study 
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Augustine Bayonne, St. Cyran’s native place. St. Cyran has hardly 
been given the place deserves the annals saintship. There have 
been few men any communion who can compared with him 
beauty character, gifts personal influence, and devotion the care 
souls. Abbé Meyer regards him child the catholic reform 
movement traceable that time, but may doubted whether was 
not rather independent and original factor, who made the movement 
his time rather than emerged from it. 

The third chapter the first book reviews the comparative resources 
the two prrties, Jansenists and Jesuits the eve the battle, and 
describes the triple radiation St. Cyran’s influence, namely through 
religieuses, les solitaires, les petites écoles’. Ces trois institutions 
étaient comme trois centres rayonnaient sur société les idées 
St. Cyran.’ Appendix the author rebuts the charge that the notable 
work the schools Port-Royal was inconsistent with Jansenist prin- 
ciples. Abbé Meyer remarks that St. Cyran had not the 
necessity assuring himself the favour the court’. Need said 
that the independence worldly support, the indifference the favour 
the great, and the repeated refusal preferment, were the very essence 
the character the man and constituted his His arrest 
and imprisonment Richelieu 1638 did little impede his work, 
which was carried many devoted disciples. After five years’ 
imprisonment the death Richelieu led his release, but prison life 
had broken his health, and only survived few months. Frequent 
references Claude Lancelot’s Memoirs touching the Life St. Cyran 
occur Meyer’s notes, but well worth while for the reader 
make himself acquainted with Lancelot himself, and the simple and 
true picture his beloved master which the Memoirs contain. 

Returning the main subject the chapter, namely the review 
forces before the battle began, find its close striking summary 
the great strength the Company Jesus France 1640. The 
number its establishments, and its adherents, its riches, and the numerous 
attendances its schools, increased from year year. possessed 
sixty-five colleges, two nine boarding schools, seven houses 
novices, and other institutions. less striking appreciation the 
combative ideals the order and its military temperament concludes 
the chapter. The Jesuits enjoyed the favour the court and the king, 
but met with little sympathy from the universities and the secular clergy. 

The second book the dissertation bears the title Les grandes 
and opens with the appearance the Augustinus printed 
Louvain 1640 and Paris 1641. The author gives full and clear 
analysis this prodigious work, left complete Jansen his death 
1638 and published his two executors, unnecessary here dwell 
its but must clearly understood that the doctrine 
contained had already before its publication been made effective 
St. Cyran, who had lived out, with all its implications the utter sinful- 
ness and helplessness man and the sovereign efficacy divine grace. 
But the sting the Augustinus was its There, the Parallelon 
Statera’ appended the treatise, was comparison the errors the 
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men Marseilles and those certain later authors, tabular statement 
the Semi-Pelagian heresy with precisely corresponding teaching gathered 
from the Jesuits Molina, Lessius, Suarez, and Vasquez. Abbé Meyer’s 
next chapter (ii) occupied with the bull eminenti’ and its intricate 
history. The following chapter (iii) describes the ‘early 
and here for the first time Antoine Arnauld enters the stage. Abbé 
Meyer sums his advantages, his natural literary gifts, his vast knowledge 
history and theology, his undisputed empire the religious world and 
among the theologians his party, his ardent enthusiastic 
and his conviction providential mission for the teaching morals 
and the re-establishment the truth. 

may pass over his successful literary duel with Habert, who had 
been charged Richelieu attack the Augustinus, and the details 
the consequent strife, order reach without delay the most important 
moment the struggle, the publication 1643 Arnauld’s book, 
fréquente Communion. this allotted the second section the second 
book with the title ‘Le Jansénisme moral’, title thoroughly justified, 
here pass from pure theology conflicts which relate ‘la pratique 
des sacrements and disclose the theories St. Cyran ‘le renouvelle- 
ment The story the origin this famous book dispute 
between two great ladies the merits and authority their respective 
directors, St. Cyran and the Jesuit Sesmaisons, told full. The 
latter sent his penitent, the Marquise Sablé, statement his 
views, entitled ‘Is better communicate often than seldom?’ 
was reply this that Arnauld, under the direction St. Cyran, 
composed his work, Communion. 

What was the condition things which St. Cyran and Arnauld regarded 
grievously was the great laxity which prevailed the 
administration the sacrament penance, and the encouragement 
frequent communion those whose life gave sign serious repentance 
and amendment. book with such honesty and simplicity purpose 
could not fail warmly received all friends true religion. More 
than sixteen bishops and more than twenty doctors the Sorbonne con- 
veyed Arnauld their enthusiastic approbation and greeted his work 
book providential origin. The only important criticism which 
Abbé Meyer records that Arnauld seemed deny the efficacy 
sacramental absolution independently the dispositions the penitent. 
And that, doubt, was what Arnauld meant pressing the necessity 
contrition distinguished from the imperfect form repentance 
described was the preacher contritionnisme that 
Richelieu regarded St. Cyran inconvenient person. enseigna 
contritionnisme dont sévérité, dit-on, troublait conscience roi.’ 

Their attacks the book brought the Jesuits into conflict with 
the episcopate France, and, turning for help Mazarin, who was 
now power, they found him ready send Arnauld and Barcos 
Rome examined the Holy See. Vehement protests came once 
from all quarters, the parliament, the university Paris, and the bishops, 
against this surrender the rights the church France judge its own 
causes and Mazarin was forced abandon his plan. The heading the 
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next chapter, Swarm well describes the Jesuit attacks 
which followed, though with little success, and some cases with serious 

The third book the dissertation entitled Détente’. Its first 
chapter illustrates the prudence the Holy See, and incidentally the 
careful study which the author has made the original authorities 
Rome and elsewhere. The attitude the great body the French bishops 
who this time favoured the teaching Port-Royal could not dis- 
regarded the papacy, and the result the examination was that Rome 
did not condemn the work Arnauld. The judgement one the 
examiners, Cardinal Lugo, given full Appendix iv. 

the concluding chapter the author sums his judgement 
somewhat less favourable than his previous treatment 
the subject would lead one expect. The Jansenists, says, were 
tares the wheat which spoilt the promise rich spiritual harvest. 
traces the errors Jansenism two causes. The first was their false 
conception tradition. They failed see that the church the organ 
and interpreter tradition, Just the protestants (who rejected tradi- 
tion) had claimed the right interpret Holy Scripture for themselves, 
the Jansenists (who accepted tradition) had applied the protestant 
principle free interpretation apart from the guidance ensei- 
Secondly, they erred insistence the perpetuity and immuta- 
bility the primitive church, which they regarded leaving place for 
development. They failed recognize the right the church adapt 
‘les vérités d’action aux aspirations nouvelles piété des 
Instead, they held Augustine’s teaching perpetual, unchangeable 
rule faith and practice. Their conception the history the church 
was static, not dynamic. How then the spread Jansenism during these 
ten years accounted for? First, owed its success the elevation 
its morality, and may add, its spiritual power exhibited the lives 
its adherents. Secondly, was due the overwhelming intellectual 
superiority its champions, among whom Antoine Arnauld was pre- 
eminent. But this all that need said forces implicit the 
movement St. Cyran and Arnauld were taken captive the gloomy 
system doctrine which Jansen had too logically developed from Augus- 
tine’s teaching the Fall Man and Divine Predestination, they had 
surely learnt something else from the author the Confessions and 
the Commentaries St. John. The depths penitence, the experiences 
grace, the heights aspiration their self-chosen teacher had overflowed 
their hearts and made them effective preachers the essential inwardness 
the Christian faith, the need that renouvellement intérieur’ which 
was the reproach and the glory the Jansenist. 


Bescheiden wit vreemde Archieven omtrent groote Nederlandsche Zee- 
oorlogen, 1652-76. Verzameld door Dr. vols. 
(Rijksgeschiedkundige Publicatién.) (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1919.) 


THESE two volumes will indispensable both for students naval history 
and for any one who undertakes write account the reign 
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Charles II. The documents are admirably selected, edited, and arranged, 
and also very well indexed. short they great credit both the series 
and Dr. Colenbrander. The collection was originally made serve 
materials for life Admiral Ruyter. therefore contains, 
addition documents relating the wars between Holland and England, 
two short sections illustrating Ruyter’s actions the northern war 
1656-60 (i. 95-120) and the Mediterranean 1676 (ii. 365-420). The 
bulk the documents relate the Dutch wars Charles II, but about 
100 pages are concerned with the first Dutch war. The five volumes 
Dutch and English documents edited Dr. Gardiner and Mr. 
Atkinson for the Navy Records Society (1899-1912) made unnecessary 
for Dr. Colenbrander include the present collection any English 
papers except three four which had been overlooked his predecessors. 
The other documents relating this war, which prints full, consist 
series newsletters sent from The Hague Abraham Wicquefort 
the queen Sweden and from Harald Appelboom, the Swedish 
Holland, Charles Gustavus, prince Sweden, and Axel Oxenstjerna. 
Wicquefort fortunately writes French. There also short series 
letters from Bordeaux and Gentillot the French government. 

The documents relating the second Dutch war fill about 450 pages 
and include large number English letters narratives printed 
length, while the introduction there eight-page list documents 
the Calendar State Papers which reference seemed sufficient 
(1. There are more letters from Wicquefort and Appelboom 
the Swedish government and also series instructions from Louis XIV 
the duke Beaufort, who commanded the French squadron co- 
operating with the Dutch 1666 and 1667. But more than half the 
documents are English. Many letters Sir George Downing, our minister 
Holland, Lord Arlington are printed, which supplement his letters 
Clarendon (printed Lister’s Life Clarendon) and the earlier letters 
printed Japikse his narrative the negotiations which preceded 
the war (De Verwikkelingen tusschen Republiek Engeland van 1660-5, 
pp. xxi-xxxiv). There are many letters from the intelligencers the 
English government Holland before and during the war, whom 
account given the introduction (pp. One source 
Dr. Colenbrander utilizes which previous historians have unaccountably 
the collection Pepys papers amongst the Rawlinson MSS. 
the Bodleian. From derives the journal Lord Sandwich during 
his command the fleet, (11 October 1665), together with accounts 
the burning the English ships the Medway 1667 and other inci- 
dents war. plan the battle 4-5 August 1666, which given 
facsimile, comes from the same source (p. 421). There even poem 
entitled ‘Some Thoughts upon the Dutch Navies Demurr’, that is, its 
delay come out, written Oxford poet about month before the 
battle off Lowestoft took place (p. 169). There are narratives not only 
this first battle but also the three great sea-fights which took place 
the summer 1666. The volume closes with the statements the duke 
Albemarle and Prince Rupert ‘on the miscarriages the late Dutch 
war laid before the house commons 1667. these one not both 
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have been already printed, though Dr. Colenbrander, whose versions are 
derived from manuscripts the libraries All Souls and Queen’s, appears 
unaware the fact. 

The third Dutch war illustrated the same abundance new 
documents, but larger proportion them comes from the French 
archives than the case the second war. Amongst these are plan the 
close the battle Solebay (ii. 112) and some letters dealing with the 
dispute between the French commanders about the battle August 
1673. The charges brought Rupert against d’Estrées will attract 
special notice. However, perhaps the most instructive and interesting 
documents the volume are the two French reports the organization 
and condition the English navy made Colbert, one certain 
Arnoul 1670, the other Seignelay 1672 (ii. 47). Pepys wanted 
get information equally detailed character about the Dutch navy 
are given the list questions drew for Captain Anthony Deane, 
but Deane’s answers seem missing (ii. 2). 

There are series papers relating the negotiations between 
England and Holland July 1672: instructions Buckingham and 
Arlington, dated July 1672 letters from the two ambassadors and from 
Sir Joseph Williamson Lord Clifford Williamson’s diary, 18-28 July 
1672 (ii. 141-72). curious that Dr. Colenbrander, who refers 
Miss Barbour’s Arlington connexion with this negotiation, makes 
reference Miss Foxcroft’s Life Halifaz, which several documents 
relating the mission are printed (i. 72-102), including instructions 
given Halifax which supplement those Buckingham and 

This brief summary the contents these two volumes hardly does 
justice the value the collection, but would necessary survey 
the history the second and third Dutch wars, and examine the details 
seven eight naval battles, order show the extent which they 
are elucidated the new evidence now published. 


The Second Period Quakerism. B.A., 


LL.B., with introduction M.A., D.Litt. (London 
Macmillan, 1919.) 


THERE are few tracts religious history which are full interest the 
early period Quakerism. Mr. Braithwaite handled the origins his 
previous book, The Beginnings Quakerism, published 1912; and the 
next instalment the task now very welcome arrival. The period 
covered the new volume extends from the Restoration the end the 
century and continuous its main features with the opening period, 
which began with the awakening George Fox 1643. The richness 
interest naturally part inherent the subject, and lies the psycho- 
logical evolution and development peculiar and fruitful type Chris- 
tain belief but depends also largely upon the abundance the material 
available. religious movement, not even the Oxford Movement 
later times, rich documents. The Friends from the days George 
Fex onward were among the most self-conscious mystics. Like the 
early tractarians they had profound belief the importance all their 
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doings and thinkings: and they left behind them more minute and 
conscientious records, with more deliberate eye upon the public, and 
more devout determination that their message should not suffer for any 
failure making pronouncements any carelessness filing them. 
Even correspondence was religiously preserved, and diaries dutifully kept 
and treasured. While other sufferers have for the most part hidden their 
sufferings, either voluntarily involuntarily, the early Friends were 
methodical collecting the details concerning them, and business-like 
publishing them. The result, from the historian’s point view, 
very happy one for enabled produce really full and intimate 
account the movement. would give much for similar information 
about some the older movements—about Montanism, for example, 
order that might see how the one bears upon the other across 
interval fourteen centuries or, again, for other reasons, about Gnosti- 
cism, The Everlasting Gospel, Lollardy the century. 
The little that know these and kindred movements anterior to, 
contemporary with, Quakerism might with advantage have been used 
enrich some pages Mr. Braithwaite’s work, modify others but 
has made good use his ample material here, did the previous 
volume. Any reader who finds his quotations tow lengthy can easily pass 
on, while many they will among the most welcome pages. His 
comments and links are luminous and adequate, being written not only 
full sympathy with the subject, but also scholarly detachment from 
it, which enables him see things perspective and criticize well 
expound. 

The situation this second period differs markedly from that the 
first. Persecution and repression are new features, figure with new 
intensity and set men suffers much from the timorous intolerance 
the houses commons the Restoration period the mild but 
masterful Quakers. One effect produced was perhaps unexpected. The 
groups Seekers were bound develop organization which was far 
from their early thoughts and some sense alien their fundamental 
conceptions. The society grew and settled its the ministry 
was increasingly organized; internal economy became more than 
ever necessary, and grooves began form into which there was inevit- 
able danger that the manifestation the spirit would settle down. 
the other hand, was this evolution which ensured continuity the 
society. The discipline had formulated, and not without internal 
troubles but the expression idiosyncracies was necessary the life 
the body. Even the scruples and oddities had either become corporate 
scruples and oddities, else disowned. them are canonized 
and become parts the Quaker way life, while others are condemned and 
excommunicated. very interesting study the perpetual conflict 
between individuality and corporate life. Penn some respects the 
protagonist the period, least the most prominent person the 
public eye, and not Fox, the early days. But Fox always the power 
behind the movement, even though had pass much the time 
figure special interest that John Bellers, whom 
five and twenty alluring pages are devoted the chapter Church 
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and Social His alert and original mind was full questions 
which are now, more insistently than then, forcing themselves upon the 
mind this generation; and the contributions which made the 
solution them, whether discussion, or, some cases, social 
experiments, come home with special value to-day. Frere. 


The Quit-rent System the American Colonies. 
Jr. (Yale Historical Publications.) (Newhaven, Connecticut 
Yale University Oxford University Press, 1919.) 


last word this scholarly volume has been said Mr. Andrews 
its introductory chapter 

Professor Bond’s account the quit-rent America exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution our knowledge colonial history, because bringing together orderly 
and intelligent fashion large amount information, widely scattered and often 
difficult access and never before used except part and Professor Bond himself, 
opens new chapter colonial life and throws light upon little-known phase the 
struggle that took place America get rid outside control that was hampering 
colonial progress. 

There one point, begin with, that needs noting. Throughout the 
volume the word used the widest sense meaning medieval 
tenure general. The danger from this use that some prejudice, attached 
feudalism such, imported into the consideration system 
wholly different. Neither Mr. Bond nor Mr. Andrews seems recognize 
that, apart from the money going alien proprietary government, 
there was nothing reactionary benighted calling upon the individual 
pay tax the community for the grant fact the existence 
the quit-rent was recognition, however feeble, the principle that 
finds expression its most extreme form the adherents the ‘single 
tax’. Not infrequently the attempt enforce the quit-rent was the 
interests democratic settlement. Thus Virginia enlightened governors, 
like Spotswood Nicholson, sought vain these means break 
the large areas land which were held for speculative purposes the 
members oligarchical ring. The fact that the British government 
sought, and were successful their efforts, use the quit-rents 
reserve fund, independent the votes the assembly, gives the clue 
the assembly’s conduct its support the council. 

turning the more general question—how far was the system 
quit-rents contributing cause the discontent that brought about the 
revolution ?—the answer extremely doubtful. the first place, the 
original New England colonies, which gave the backbone American 
resistance, the system quit-rents never prevailed. Virginia, according 
Mr. Bond himself, during the colonial period the quit-rent system was, 
for the most part, successful, and illustrates how much could done 
with charge this kind when once had got firmly established 
crown colony’. true that 1779 these charges were summarily 
abolished but this was only natural, considering that they had been 
attached the demesne the Crown. The moral drawn from the 
conflicting experience Pennsylvania and Maryland that was the 
manner, rather than the fact, the enforcement the system that made 
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the difference between discontent and acquiescence. and 
confusing rates and bad system collection caused constant trouble 
the former, whereas, the latter, considerable revenue was raised 
with little opposition. Carolina, assuredly not the abode 
law-abiding community, are spite the discord that was 
stirred the many mistakes royal policy, the people North 
Carolina made protest during the colonial period against the principle 
paying quit-rent, but accepted this feudal due customary charge.’ 
Nor was the case different South Carolina. rash differ from 
Mr. but, when says that the quit-rent ‘had probably 
more actual influence bringing about independence than had some the 
widely heralded political and constitutional doctrines the pre-revolu- 
tionary period can only say that the evidence here collected hardly 
seems justify this statement. this may, the subject the 
quit-rent America was well entitled monograph; and one 
could have treated with more good sense and discretion, well 
learning, than Mr. Bond. Especially interesting the account the 
auditor-general, William Blathwayt, whom readers Christopher Jeaffre- 
son’s letters and Lord Bellomont’s dispatches have learnt distrust, 
but who here represented very favourable light singularly 
efficient public servant. Equally useful the account his successor, 


The Rise South Africa, History the Origin South African Coloniza- 


tion and its Development towards the East from the Earliest Times 
1857. Cory. Vol. iii. (London: Longmans, 1919.) 


third volume Professor Cory’s very valuable history the rise 
South Africa! deals mainly with the Kaffir war 1835 and its aftermath, 
culminating Lord Glenelg’s famous dispatch December 26, which 
set light flame that did not cease burning till the settlement 1902, 
and the subsequent union South Africa; if, indeed, has wholly 
ceased, even now. The conclusions reached Mr. Cory are those already 
familiar but, assuredly, they have never before been based such 
background well-digested and well-marshalled authority. more 
than one instance the author has been able interview survivors the 
events narrated; whilst, throughout, the best evidence available 
dispassionately put forward. Undoubtedly the author’s extreme modera- 
tion renders more impressive the judgement which arrives. Consider 
the consequences Great Britain the great and then note the 
language Sir Benjamin D’Urban the lieutenant-governor regarding 
Pieter Retief, the most important leader the trekkers 

not mistaken this gentleman, Mr. Retief, the same whom, the later end 
1835, appointed Field-Commandant, for his active and judicious conduct 
period difficulty and danger; and, so, one who has always, believe, 
maintained excellent character. Indeed, favourably had been represented 
Colonel Somerset and others, that, wishing give him mark good 


opinion, and him honour, when 1836 caused military post established 
under the Winterberg named Retief. 


See ante, xxv. 621; xxix. 410. 
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The evidence collected Mr. Cory serves add the already high reputa- 
tion governors have ever done better work, and 
none, assuredly, ever received shabbier treatment. Especially impressive 
the picture presented Colonel Harry Smith, with his rapidity 
movement, his kindness heart, and his spectacular methods dealing 
with natives. 

striking contrast these two good men was the enigmatic figure 
Andries Stockenstrom, whom Lord Glenelg foisted upon the colonists 
lieutenant-governor the eastern province, reward for his 
denunciation his fellow countrymen before the aborigines committee. 
Considering the unpopularity with which started, was impossible 
for Stockenstrom’s govefnment have been other than failure 
but any case his character, here depicted, was not such as, even 
under favourable conditions, secure success. was easily offended 
and never forgave slight. always had some grievance over which 
brood, and was prone rather whine about than either take 
the necessary steps remove decide endure that which 
could not cure.’ The melancholy outcome all this was that two 
more Kaffir wars, twenty years further disorder and disaster, and the 
great self-immolation the Kaffir tribes starving themselves death 
the hope driving the white man into the sea, were yet necessary before 
any eastern province progress worthy the name became possible’. 
Mr. Cory singularly successful summarizing the more important 
evidence given before the aborigines committee the house commons. 
short, the volume production which Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown, and South Africans generally, may well proud. 
presume that the importance the years here dealt with that justifies 
the appropriation whole volume Otherwise difficult 
see how, this scale, the period down 1857 can completed within 


The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. BERRIEDALE 
D.C.L., D.Litt. Clarendon Press, 1919.) 


history the Belgian Congo judicious, exhaustive, 
authoritative. Completed September 1918, necessarily wants sureness 
touch dealing with the present outlook, but later edition will 
able supply air greater finality. appendix comprises all 
relevant state documents. would advantage map were added. 
The book carefully written and well-balanced history. also 
remarkable record how the baser sort empire-builder turns his 
own use and profit all the finer elements imperialism—the love adven- 
ture, the desire for knowledge, the ambition spread culture, civiliza- 
tion, and religion overseas, and the desire extend backward peoples 
national European standards conduct. Leopold launched his 
African venture nominally crusade against Arab slavers. Stanley’s 
exploits gave solitary gleam romance. The Brussels geographical 
conference 1876, the session International Commission 1877, the 
formation Comité d’Etudes Haut Congo 1878, were all clever 
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bids for idealist support. The terms the Berlin Act 1885, from which, 
founder and controller the International Commission for the Naviga- 
tion the Congo, Leopold derived his personal title sovereignty over 
the independent state the Congo, contain little more than sounding 
generalizations favour free trade and free access, the suppression 
slavery, and the welfare native races. difficult say how far, 
all, the great powers were hoodwinked these phrases. 
Britain was beset the moment grave diplomatic difficulties with 
Russia, France, and Germany, and had option but acquiesce 
settlement which placed practically unlimited power Leopold’s hands. 
Her non-exercise her right jurisdiction analogous that conferred 
upon European states the capitulations Egypt led unhappily the 
murder Stokes 1895. 

The misrule the Congo from 1891 1908 prostituted whatever fair 
motives blended with the sordid aims the founders the state. 
Government the hands Leopold agents became vast system 
exploitation, and aimed only the pursuit wealth. Dr. Keith does not 
expatiate what are commonly called the Congo atrocities. makes 
clear, however, that the case put forward for many years English 
reformers does not rest merely mainly the evidence Casement 
and Morel. There to-day school thought which would have revise 
our entire verdict Belgian administration Africa, simply because these 
two men were afterwards exposed, very much the same principle 
that which they would have British history rewritten prove 
Germany our arch-enemy through all the ages. Dr. Keith’s pages give 
warranty for such challenge our past judgement. What does 
make our vision clearer rather bring into relief those immense 
culties Leopold’s path which brought about, though they cannot 
excuse, the degradation his mission the Congo. was impossible 
construct the useful public works which promoted, wage 
necessary war against slavers and rebellious soldiery, without having 
infinitely more money than could procure either loan Belgium, 
from exercising the very restricted fiscal rights the Congo state. 
Forced labour was imposed him the natives lieu money taxes 
which they could not pay, and seemed him the only way which 
the government could carried on. Similarly, the refusal land 
Protestant missions and the very unwise handing-over Roman Catholic 
missions 1890 all children alleged have been rescued from slave- 
traders were steps taken under the pressure political necessity. 
Belgium’s credit that since her acquisition the Congo from the 
Belgian Crown 1908, its government has ceased little better than 
fierce scramble for ivory and rubber, and that British views such 
questions the treatment natives, freedom trade, the liquor traffic, 
and dealing arms, have had certain influence upon administra- 
tion. The task hard. The Congolese native, long oppressed and 
ill-used, has inevitably since his liberation developed spirit 
disinclination work accompanied insubordination and insolence 
Europeans.’ 

There short but excellent account the German menace central 
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Africa and the Belgian Congo’s share the war. the course this 
survey the writer raises question the true meaning Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s statement that the course his negotiations with Lord Grey 
1914 the latter not only contemplated the partition the Portuguese 
colonies, but the sacrifice the Belgian Congo German ambitions, 
This story dismissed view France’s right pre- 
emption, and the entire absence any motive justification for such 
action the part Great Britain. may be. 


Hurst. 


versity Press, 1919.) 


Mr. Apamson well aware the difficulties and the dangers in- 
volved the writing short history education. does not offer 
short, the evolution human culture, and with include history 
schools all known civilizations ancient and modern, European and 
Asiatic would gigantic task, and could not, Mr. Adamson says, 
profitably, short’. There must, therefore, definite limitation 
scope. urges that the history education best narrated under 
national forms’ and is, this book, concerned treat primarily 
English education and its agencies’. But finds necessary qualify 
the definition, suggesting that the earlier centuries must treated 


less specifically English than the later. All western education to-day 
says, 


bears the impress two great powers, the Roman Empire and the Christian Church 
and through these third power, the intellectual life Greece, has operated. The 
fact gives certain unity the education Christendom which the more striking 
times when the various nations were less self-conscious than they are to-day. 


Mr. Adamson, therefore, attempts two tasks—one connect English 
education the earlier centuries with the foreign stream ideals and 
educational content, and the second disconnect it, and regard English 
education rather the aspect national development education 
accordance with the realization extremely complex national needs. 
course when the outer shell national organization begins, organization 
national specialty. The Reformation, which passed over ecclesiastical 
supremacy the king, also carried with the responsibility reorganiza- 
tion education essentially national the new ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. How far English education was, any sense, national before the 
Reformation not easy The institutional and adminis- 
trative side pre-Reformation education not yet any means 
clear may eventually be. But doubt there good reason for 
Mr. Adamson differentiate his method treatment before and after 
the Reformation. Given the Reformation, the eventual national re- 
organization education will logically become necessary. the 
movement from church control state control. 

The evolution state system education from the original eccle- 
siastical organization itself very considerable subject study its 
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bearing institutional history. has not yet been undertaken, really 
concentrated manner, any scholar. Mr. Adamson’s twofold outlook 
evidently concerns itself largely with the idea school and institutional 
history. regard this outer shell educational organization, un- 
doubtedly the progress’ from the general the specialized, 
Mr. Adamson interestingly leads his reader see. But look 
the intrinsic validity the educational aim and content, and trace its 
history, Mr. Adamson would among the first assert that the outlook 
just much the result general thought English thought. 
There English system schools, but the education given these 
schools not merely national. Now the difficulty this: Mr. Adamson 
not merely writing the history institutional education England, 
but also largely concerning himself with the expansion educa- 
tional thought wider field. Hence the perspective foreign 
and native influences education England varies vastly with the 
particular aspect the historical subject being discussed. have, 
accordingly, the paradox that our national system education 
the nineteenth century, there remarkable development institutional 
education (elementary and secondary) essentially English, but the real de- 
velopments educational thought (the inner aims and content the idea) 
for the most part entirely external the system. Thus Maurice, 
John Ruskin, Joseph Payne, Green, Lake stand 
whilst thinker within the system, Matthew Arnold, discredited 
least little-esteemed official. the determined attitude such 
men—to keep themselves open all influences, foreign well native 
—that has modified our specifically national’ attitude. Mr. Adamson 
attempts the extremely difficult task giving short history 
account all the various aspects. evident that there will great 
differences view his perspectives. 

But, apart from the difficulties inherent the task undertaken, 
Mr. Adamson has produced book which, well containing remark- 
able body educational history, cannot but stimulate educational 
thought. eighteen chapters, each about twenty pages long, gives 
summary, and sometimes more than summary, the main results 
research into the history education England. But the marshalling 
the topics, and the tracing the evolution English education, are 
Mr. Adamson’s own help the student. has himself been prominent 
leader research particular periods, and this slight importance 
his power wise choice his inclusion and exclusion topics. Finally, 
let say how warmly all students educational history will associate 
themselves with Mr. Adamson’s recognition the great debt which 
owed Mr. Arthur Francis Leach, who toiled unceasingly bring the 
light original educational material, manuscripts and documents, who safely 
saw them into print, and who left them ready for the use others, 
largely content leave the conspicuous stores his gathering for the 
foundation and enrichment other students and historical 
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Surveys Scottish History. the late Hume Brown, F.B.A., LL.D., 


with introduction 0.M. (Glasgow: 
MacLehose, 1919.) 


THE introduction which Lord Haldane has prefixed this collection 
essays and addresses graceful tribute the memory his friend, 
the first professor Scottish history Scottish university. Lord 
Haldane lays just stress Hume Brown’s range knowledge and width 
outlook, and the resolute self-discipline’ which equipped 
himself for the work which set his hand and tells the charm 
the conversation the quiet self-possessed scholar’. these miscel- 
laneous papers can catch the note charm which Lord Haldane recalls. 
The objective and impartial quality his mind’ led Hume Brown 
impose severe restraint upon himself his more formal compositions, 
and his clear, forcible, and refined style was admirable medium 
expression for his carefully considered views and statements. The force 
and dignity his style are unimpaired the papers this volume, and 
anything meretricious even rhetorical was always physical impossibility 
for him, but these occasional utterances allowed himself something 
the free play suggestive fancy which marked his conversation. 

Most, not all, the papers have appeared print before, and, 
unfortunate oversight, the occasions their delivery publication 
have not been indicated their collected form. The first essay, methods 
writing history, was obviously its author’s inaugural lecture Edin- 
burgh. His plea for the special studies his chair was characteristic 
his attitude the historian’s task. Universities themselves said, 
are the product that very national life which the business the historian 
trace its sources and describe its essential characteristics. were more 
than the interpreter their own being, the subject national history may claim 
indefeasible right modest place the universities every nation. 

The speaker’s own best claim the classical historian his country 
lies his power describing the essential characteristics the national 
life Scotland various periods, and, whatever modifications may have 
made the light future investigation, safe prophesy that 
his book will always read and valued for his presentation the essence 
the phrase very familiar Scotland, Hume Brown had 
root the matter him’, The ‘rampant individualism’ Scottish 
history, which has set its mark upon many his colleagues, interested him 
the incarnation different tendencies and ideals which for centuries 
have been part the national but recognized the impossibility 
any purely scientific treatment such topics. 

would require recording angel treat mortal things with this degree objec- 
tivity. man cannot jump off his own There are persons and events 
that will not yield their secret the best efforts the analytic method after all the 


apparent factors have been detailed—of race, moment, environment—the 
insight which comes impulse and imagination needed penetrate the heart 


the mystery. 

was, perhaps, defect Hume Brown’s qualities that restrained his 
impulse and imagination his History Scotland, may that 
limits space are responsible for his decision but the operation these 
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gifts may traced such essay that the Scottish nobility and 
their part the national history. 

Once and again they had the destinies their country their hands was they who 
gave Scotland its limited monarchy the Reformation and the Covenants were largely 
their work, and but for them the Revolution and the Union might have had place 
our history. 

The assertions are more disputable than most their author’s state- 
ments, but the arguments which supports them show both insight 
and sympathetic wisdom which came from reflexion. 

The subjects the eleven essays are varied the largest contribution 
our actual knowledge fact found paper the intellectual 
influence exerted Scotland the Continent. 

recent years French and German scholars have given their attention the subject, 
and with some unexpected results. the sphere imaginative literature, appears, 
Scotland has made double contribution: supplied new themes, new motives, 


and new inspiration, and gave the world certain novel theories regarding the 
nature genius and the conditions under which works. 


The essay traces, though too the influence long known have been 
exerted James Thomson and James Macpherson, and reveals the effect 
upon the eighteenth-century German thought the work Lord Kames 
and Alexander Gerard. There very happy chapter Scotland 
the eighteenth century, period which Hume Brown was completely 
home that speaking always exercised the gracious offices 
host; and paper literature and history full suggestive 
thought and apposite illustration. The essays were well worth collecting, 
and they justify Lord Haldane’s remark that Hume Brown was never 
commonplace, even dealing with common topics. 
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Short Notices 


THE excellent series Translations Early Documents lately begun 
under the editorship Dr. Oesterley and the Rev. Box, 
and published the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, only 
part falls within the range this Review. Among them may notice 
the Jewish Documents the Time Ezra, translated Dr. Cowley (1919). 
These include the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine, which and 
Professor Sayce published edition There need here dwell 
upon the great importance the discovery then made Jewish com- 
munity Egypt the fifth century which had temple its own. 
This has now long been recognized, and not less the excellent scholarship 
Dr. Cowley’s work. the little volume before has supplemented 
his previous collection number new pieces, including two texts 
literary character, namely, considerable fragments the story 
Ahikar and parts translation the Behistun inscription 

The Sayings the Jewish Fathers gives Dr. Oesterley’s translation 
the tractate Pirke Aboth, one the most attractive parts the Mishna 
Christian readers, containing does some the best ethical teaching 
post-biblical Judaism. the sayings are for the most part 
epigrammatic form, there may sometimes more than one opinion 
the best way render particular phrase. The translation, however, 
well done and supported full notes. There also short but sugges- 
tive introduction, dealing with the relation the sayings the New 
Testament, the dates the Fathers, bibliography, &c. altogether 
very convenient edition work which deserves widely read. 

the series for Students Dr. Crafer contributes The 
Epistles St. Ignatius, reprinted from Bishop Lightfoot’s edition with 
short prefaces. 

Mr. Nunn’s Christian Inscriptions will not perhaps very 
helpful beginners, for whom assume that The examples 
are not always well chosen, very representative; and points which 
might puzzle the uninstructed are left unexplained. was quite right 
give full the Fish’ epitaphs Abercius and Pectorius but too much 
space devoted the compositions Damasus, while the ordinary and 
typical epitaphs are inadequately represented. have noticed few 
misprints and 

the series Helps for Students History Professor Souter’s 
Hints the Study Latin, 125-750 (1920), particularly valuable, 
because the work scholar who recognized one our chief 
authorities the language its silver and brazen ages. Most useful 
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the list writers with the best’ editions their works. Generally, 
but not always, the latest presumed the best. Thus MM. Omont 
and Collon’s edition Gregory Tours, revised 1913, mentioned, 
while the more elaborate book Arndt (1885) omitted. Con- 
versely Kopp’s edition Martianus Capella (1836) inserted, the 
exclusion that Eyssenhardt (1866) but quite true, Dr. Souter 
says, that ‘there yet satisfactory text’ this author. For 
students who have not access the costly volumes the Monumenta 
Germaniae might have been kindness mention such works 
Holder’s cheap text Jordanis. The brief remarks changes the 
vocabulary and the meaning words are exceedingly helpful: one 
only wishes that the author had been allowed space write greater 
length. 

Even more stimulating the tract The Wanderings and Homes 
Manuscripts Dr. James, provost Eton College (1919). 
contribution the history the survival and transmission ancient 
literature which probably one but Dr. James could have written, for 
stands alone—since the death Traube and Delisle—in his first-hand 
knowledge medieval libraries and the sources their 
But the little book before there apparatus erudition. Dr. James 
simply describes the most graphic way how books were collected and how 
they passed from one country another. For instance, gives picture 
Sir Robert Cotton’s library, and tells how the books were arranged and 
which presses suffered most the fire 1731. brief outline, full 
original observations, traces the history the transcription books, 
shows what forms literature were most popular different times, 
and describes the dispersion libraries and the rise the private collector 
from the time the Renaissance onwards. But cannot here more 
than indicate the extraordinary interest the work, and 
best done summarizing the chief headings under which its contents 
are grouped: Greek manuscripts, production and European 
centres for Greek manuscripts, continental and England Latin manu- 
scripts, their wanderings the Continent and England; catalogues 
manuscripts, the evidence manuscripts themselves English libraries 
English manuscripts the Continent; remains medieval libraries 
disappearance classical and other manuscripts; collectors books. 
The work should possessed every one who wishes learn the manner 
which the literature ancient and medieval times was handed down, 


however much damaged the process, for the instruction modern 


The material connexion between seal and document has received 
comparatively little attention from scholars, and Mr. Poole’s paper 
Seals and Documents (from the Proceedings the British Academy, 
vol. ix. London: Milford, makes good more than one deficiency 
our knowledge. The author has examined the methods fastening and 
authenticating documents from Roman late medieval times, and the 
result instructive study development. Thus when parchment 
came into general use, and the folded letter had protected from 
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unauthorized inspection, the old method tying and sealing diptychs 
was reproduced nearly the change material allowed. strip 
cut from the lower edge the parchment, but not detached, took the place 
the cord formerly tied round the diptych was passed round the folded 
document, and the seal was applied over had been over the cord. 
The seal thus affixed substance little weight did not require such 
precautions protect from accidental damage infer the case 
Roman diptychs, and actually see that the very interesting wooden 
tablets the Kushana period (roughly, first third century dis- 
covered Turkestan Sir Stein, with intact seals bearing heads 
from late Greek intaglio gems. protect the seals upon their diptychs 
the Romans appear have used small flat bronze capsules with hinged 
lids and holes the sides through which the cord passed the impression 
was made the capsule upon wax enclosing the cord, and the lid was then 
closed. The writers the Kharoshti letters Turkestan adopted 
simpler, but not less practical method. One leaf their tablets was made 
thicker than the other across the middle its outer side, and this 
thickened part was sunk cavity for the clay which the string was 
secured impression the intaglio; this means the device, which 
was below the level the surrounding wood, was effectually guarded 
against injury. view the non-survival intact Greek and Roman 
diptychs, the discovery these inviolate documents the sands 
Central Asia possesses exceptional interest. 

second instance continuity furnished the history the hanging 
wax seal with different impression each face, like acoin. Mr. Poole pro- 
duces evidence show that this type, for authentication rather 
than for the security documents, the leaden papal bull, 
which also had obverse and reverse, and was like manner traversed 
its cord. The use lead for seals was general the nearer East, and the 
Byzantine series covers many centuries lead was probably chosen the 
most effective substitute for wax, which melts too easily hot climate, 
for clay, which friable and easily damaged. The bull was use 
the seventh century, not before, and the earliest examples similar 
lead seals employed secular rulers the West were doubt inspired 
the author notes that the earliest these present known that 
Kenulf, Coenwulf, king Mercia 800-10), which seen 
the British Museum. But some two hundred years passed before 
occurred any one that wax might employed place lead for the 
pendent coin seal’ royal charter, and interesting learn that 
the change appears have been made England Edward the Con- 
fessor any rate the oldest royal charter bearing pendent coin seal 
one his private charters the change was made earlier, proved 
Mr. Poole full-page illustration. The reference Kenulf’s lead bull 
suggests the reflexion that wax for seals England must have come into 
general use soon after his time, since the earliest the Anglo-Saxon 
matrices the British Museum, that Dunwich, only 
some fifty years later date. The reader will find these pages great 
deal useful information the papal bull and its types, the 
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relative dates when changes were introduced England and the 
Continent, and number other interesting points. 


Dr. Wallace Caldwell’s Hellenic Conceptions Peace (New York 
Columbia University, 1919) sketch the history Greek civilization, 
revealed the attitude Greek states, writers, and political leaders 
towards warfare, the style Mahaffy’s Social Life Greece. Naturally 
contains little that both new and true; but there ingenious 
comparison between the methods Philip Macedon and the Germans— 
organization, efficiency, spies and agents, bribery, disregard treaties 
and the rules war, and ruthless brutality—as well between the 
supineness Athens and either England the United States both 
for Dr. Caldwell does not actually name his modern instances. The book 


Signor Ettore Ciccotti’s work the history Greece has been 
translated into German and published with the title Griechische Geschichte 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1920). mere ‘short history’, differing from 
others only paying little more attention economic history and 
containing very defective chronological table. There are references 


thoroughly satisfactory disquisition upon the relations between the 
Hellenic Hellenistic world and that India remains written. 
Professor Rawlinson’s work entitled Intercourse between India and the 
Western World deals with only part the subject and lacks 
accuracy. Mr. Gauranga Nath Banerjee, Lecturer Ancient History the 
University Calcutta, essays fill the gap his treatise Hellenism 
Ancient India (Calcutta Butterworth, 1919), which comprehensive 
deal with art, science, writing, literature, religion, philosophy, mytho- 
logy, and fables. less ambitious plan probably would have resulted 
more useful book. The author’s reading displays astonishingly wide 
range, including books written French and German. But the material 
has not been thoroughly digested, and the text has too much the appear- 
ance note-book, with references inserted the page. Actual mistakes 
fact are few. would, however, difficult prove that the Assyrians 
ever held any part the Indus basin edicts Asoka have not yet been 
found the Kabul valley, and absurd remark 258 due the 
misreading pavana’ Small but irritating clerical and typo- 
graphical slips, such ‘Prilaux’ for ‘Priaulx’, for ‘Vitruvius’, 
and the like, are too numerous. The absence index serious 
The author deserves commendation for his readiness examine all sides 
question and for the obvious sincerity his endeavour hold the 
balance evenly between opposed opinions. While his work lacks something 
the finish expected European readers, may deserve the attention 
considerable public India. The scepticism the author concerning 
the reality Roman influence the art Amaravati may, perhaps, 
cured, least shaken, perusal chapter The Roman Origin 
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Pallava Art’, The Pallavas Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil Pon- 
dicherry. The learned French professor, one the and most 
accurate scholars, has doubt whatever that ine Amaravati marbles, 
partly seen the British Museum staircase, are wholly 


Den Antikke Tradition Graccherne Cappelen, 
1919) Dr. Thomas has set himself the difficult task examining 
and estimating the value the various sources information about the 
Gracchi, and has exhibited very sober judgement his conclusions. 
Naturally was almost impossible that impartial account them 
should have been written either optimate popular prejudice was sure 
colour the account given the facts. Thus controversy seems have 
raged whether ‘the mother the Gracchi’ approved her sons’ 
actions not. the letter Gaius, mentioned Cicero, which frag- 
ments are preserved the manuscripts Nepos, genuine, Dr. Thomas 
maintains, she certainly did not. His suggestion that her letters were 
published between and seems likely. contemporary 
nearly contemporary documents, hear letter Gaius Pomponius 
mentioned Cicero the Divinatione, and probably the treatise 
referred Plutarch, who stated that, according Gaius, Tiberius 
received his first impulse land-reform when saw the desolated 
condition Etruria his journey Spain. Speeches Gaius were 
long extant and widely read. the nearly contemporary annalists 
Dr. Thomas attaches much importance Famnius, who must have been 
used the author upon whom Plutarch depended most. The Auctor 
shows his sympathy for the Gracchi. Dr. Thomas accepts 
the view that the fragments Diodorus’s 34th and 35th books back 
Posidonius. The latter’s judgement was balanced; approved 
agrarian reform, but provincial disliked the judicial 
must, however, have derived his knowledge the facts from Sullan 
annalist. Cicero’s nearness the time and the fact that could have 
conversed with contemporaries the Gracchi make his numerous state- 
ments about the Gracchi the whole takes the optimate 
view, but admires the talents and oratorical powers the brothers. 
certain passages pointed out that does Gracchus the honour 
imitation. The tradition Livy can obtained not only from the 
but from later writers such Valerius Maximus and Orosius. 
Livy and Plutarch must part have used the same material. Plutarch 
certainly the main relied biographer, who had antiquarian 
tendency and was friendly the Gracchi. Appian takes Italian point 
view, and more interested the economic than the political aspect 
the all attempts identify his authority have failed. Dr. Thomas 
has fully mastered all the literature the subject, and makes number 
interesting suggestions his own. One these may mentioned. 
Plutarch calls the tribune who was elected place Octavius, 
Livy calls him Minucius’, probably error. This error may have 
arisen from the fact that the annalist they copied wrote the name the 
old fashion which writing continued least 
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great pity that the excellent work done classical scholars 
Scandinavia not better known England. Thus work Swedish 
scholar, Rudberg, Posidonius here quoted, which seems undeservedly 
have escaped notice this country. 


Although does not fall within the province this Review discuss 
Langue Gauloise, Textes, Grammaire, Glossaire, Georges Dottin 
(Paris: Klincksieck, 1920), there are many historical students who will 
glad directed book which they can find exhaustive and 
trustworthy collection the extant remains Gaulish, accompanied 
grammar and vocabulary embodying the results investigation with 
regard the structure and affinities the language. needless say 
that Dottin scholar the highest authority this department 
Celtic philology, and knows how present his information lucid 
and attractive style. His brief sketch the history Gaulish studies 
from the sixteenth century onwards will found interesting many 
readers who have special knowledge philology. 


his ample monograph, The Roman Fort Piercebridge, County 
Durham (Frome: Butler Tanner, 1917), Mr. Edward Wooler, F.S.A., 
deals with unexplored camp the north bank the Tees. Here 
the Roman road called Watling Street crossed the river, carried 
the piers bridge which practically all trace has vanished. The 
camp and the neighbouring church Gainford have yielded few 


inscriptions, including altars Dolichenus and Mars Condate. 
The British Museum possesses very interesting bronze ploughman 
steering two-ox plough, dug this site. few interments were 
discovered when the railway line was made, and bath-house was laid 
bare 1849, though details are recorded. Perhaps one day the spade 
the excavator will reveal the secrets what may well interesting 
fort. the meantime hardly required volume 190 pages tell the 
little that known. But Mr. Wooler discursive writer. 


Mr. Montagu Sharpe’s Middlesex British, Roman, and Saxon Times 
(London Bell, 1919) the production enthusiastic amateur, whose 
serious work life presumably lies other fields than that historical 
investigation. Mr. Sharpe’s name honourably associated with the 
researches which have made fairly probable that Caesar crossed the 
Thames near Brentford, and which have any rate discredited the once 
prevailing theory that the crossing took place Coway Stakes. The pages 
his book concerned with this subject, though containing large admix- 
ture questionable hypothesis, are quite worthy attention. the 
other chapters attempts deal with questions for which has obviously 
adequate scholarly equipment. His Greek and Latin quotations (in 
some instances least) are taken from antiquated editions, without 
regard recent critical work the texts. his account Middlesex 
British times ekes out the deficiency authentic information with 
imaginative description hunting expedition, which King Cassi- 
vellaunus was accompanied daughter far advance her age 
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bear the Graeco-Roman name Helena. Geoffrey Monmouth’s 
Archbishop Theonus treated real historical person. The elaborate 
and ingenious attempt discover traces Roman centuriation 
Middlesex rests assumptions that are rejected all competent 
authorities. The chapters Saxon Middlesex contain certain amount 
historical fact, but not advance our and the author’s 
endeavours prove continuity between Roman agrarian institutions 
Britain and those later times are not more convincing than similar 
attempts have been the past. might have been expected from the 
general character the work, Mr. Sharpe treats his readers abundance 
unscientific philology. Anglo-Saxon scholars will puzzled when 
they are told that the words linga hese geddingas mean the end 
the hedge and the sowing Less difficult account for, though 
equally wrong, are the statements that the name the Domesday hundred 
Gara means the rush spears that Harrow means army and that 
the last syllable neighbour comes from borh, surety. Mr. Sharpe does 
for once deviate into etymological sobriety when says that Coway 
means nothing less prosaic than ‘cow way’, and actually quotes with 
approval Professor Skeat’s wise protest against the ‘craze’ for rejecting 
derivations because they are obvious. And yet himself maintains that 
Cold Harbour corruption collis arborum. simply the English 
equivalent the German name Kaltenherberge, denoting place where the 
wayfarer could obtain shelter but not fire. The pictorial illustrations the 
book are excellent; unfortunately one them represents the notorious 
seal King Offa, which Mr. Sharpe does not suspect 


The Emperor Julian, Essay his Relations with the Christian 
Religion (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919), 
Mr. Edward Martin has combined conscientious study with effort 
impartial and comprehensive. Perhaps the chief defects are due 
sufficient use great deal had been brought 
view concerning the mystery religions during late years, and possibly the 
author might have made Julian’s religious position clearer had taken 
connexion with the various currents oriental and Greek religious 
thought among his contemporaries. his use authorities, the author 
finds, natural, some difficulty being consistent. objects— 
rightly—to the rejection all testimony against Julian from Christian 
writers, and seems occasionally cite proof some statement resting 
their authority, while the same time warns his readers against 
their bias. has deep contempt for Julian’s philosophy, and sets him 
down ‘nothing thinker’. also fails discern any Stoic 
backbone Julian’s morals, though gives him credit for being, 
man, superior his creed and general principles. Perhaps any personal 
study Julian must suffer the active side his life not made 
integral part the Julian’s edict against Christian schoolmasters 
condemned without sufficient allowance for the difference between 
ancient and modern treatment classical literature. failure 
regarded due the want historical basis for his religious doctrine, 
though Julian himself objected chiefly Christianity repudiation 
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the lessons history. the whole, however, remarkable find, 
work specially designed encourage Christians to-day the 
spectacle defeated antagonist the past, generous estimate 
Julian’s religious motives and moral character. seems little 
strange that the writer complains the absence English translation 
good French book (Allard’s) the subject. 


The most important all authorities for the life St. Augustine 
Hippo, Sancti Augustini Vita scripta Possidio episcopo, has been 
edited with revised text, introduction, notes, and English version 
Dr. Herbert Weiskotten (Princeton: University Press; London: 
Milford, 1919). the only separate edition independent value appeared 
long ago 1731, the time had arrived when edition adequate 
modern requirements should undertaken. Dr. Weiskotten’s edition 
constitutes dissertation for the degree doctor philosophy, and 
such fulfils the requirements learned expect from Princeton 
University. there are traces inexperience the work, never- 
theless one that may hope will followed others useful this. 
The introduction deals with the life Augustine and the life Possidius, 
with appreciation the latter’s work: there also included list 
the known manuscripts the Vita, with more particular account 
five old manuscripts French, and five old manuscripts Italian prove- 
nance, specially collated photographs for this edition. The last part 
the introduction concerns the printed editions and the text itself. The text 
and the translation are presented opposite pages, the foot which 
occupied the apparatus the text refer the 
notes printed These notes deal with subject-matter and Scripture 
references, and are adequate the purpose, without being too long too 
numerous. The book ends with indexes and small map the Province 
Itis unfortunate that the author did not add his textual authorities 
least the earlier the St. Gall MSS. (571, saec. ix), also that refrained 
from editing the Indiculus Augustine’s works, which forms integral 
and very important part Possidius’s book. The translation intended, 
suppose, for those who cannot read Latin all. (p. 22) 
should have been rendered not and plebibus (p. 124, 
23) ‘their not ‘the people’. The spellings the text 
are sometimes taken over from earlier editions: coelis (p. 28), 
ciavit (p. 44, (p. 66, 22). should have been noted that the 
letter Augustine embodied chapter xxx numbered 228 the 
modern editions Augustine’s letters, and the variants recorded 
Goldbacher the Vienna edition 1913 should have been given here, 
least the places where Goldbacher’s text differs from Dr. Weiskotten’s. 


Students biblical texts and the Latin language will find this book 
well worth their attention, 


Professor Tout’s lecture Mediaeval Forgers and Forgeries (Manchester 
University Press, 1920) contains lively sketch subject which lends 
itself broad treatment. illustrates detailed account the 
notorious fabrications Ingulf Crowland and Richard Cirencester. 
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the former says, when you find Ingulf quoted, put away for ever 
the book that thus stamps itself belated and unscientific This sound 
doctrine for England, but would dangerous export into Germany, 
where Ingulf may still found cited genuine authority writers 
the highest reputation. 


Ferdinand Lot, his sur Lancelot Prose (Paris Cham- 
pion, 1918), has given minute critical examination the famous 
romance, which formulates the conclusion that the Corpus Lancelot- 
Graal’, omitting the Merlin and its continuations, which are certainly 
additions, the work single author, possessing, under apparent 
diversity, unity conception and fixed plan. With the literary criticism 
which necessarily forms the main part Lot’s learned review are 
not here concerned. But the question authorship also one for 
historical students. Lot rejects altogether the theory that Walter 
Map was the author any part the prose Lancelot, and suggests that 
the attribution him was due merely the desire the real author 
give his work the prestige great literary name. one accepts his 
conclusion that the was composed not earlier than 1214 and 
perhaps not till 1222, course impossible that the work its present 
shape could Map’s. Lot further holds that the writer, who was 
clerk but not monk, was neither Norman nor Anglo-Norman, 
and claims that was native Champagne partly the ground 
evidence familiarity with Meaux, and partly because what believes 
the oldest manuscript the Champenois dialect, adducing also 
the frequent reference the feast Madeleine, which Champagne 
and Brie alone was administrative importance. One his reasons for 
rejecting the theory that the writer was Anglo-Norman the impossi- 
bility identifying many the supposed places England, though 
accepts, apparently without hesitation, the identification Salebierre’ 
with Salisbury spite the fact that Salisbury abbey ever existed. 
would seem safer recognize that the topography the romance 
purely fantastic, which case argument can drawn from it. But 
Lot does not touch the possibility that Map, was not the author 
any part the prose may have had share the earlier 
poems which was founded. The peculiarity the description 
Map the so-called Hélie Borron roi Henri’, instead 
his later title archdeacon, and still more the positive reference 
Hue Rotelande (who like Map was native Herefordshire) 
Map romance writer, are pieces evidence not lightly rejected. 
Whether the author the Nugis Curialium was capable writing 
romance larger scale must matter opinion, though for our 
own part see reason suppose that was not. Lot (p. 129) 
instances curious parallelism passage Quéte and the reference 
the Nugis (ed. James, 96) the thieving propensities the Welsh 
which had given rise mortuus aut senex pauper.’ 
would accept the former inspired the latter, were not for the 
evidence that the Nugis was little known. Does not this very fact 
rather favour opinion that the passage Quéte based lost 
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but popular romance Map rather than the collection tales and 
trifles which never got into circulation 


slight but spirited paper read before the British Academy 
November 1918, Lieutenant-Colonel Filippi narrates The 
Relations the House Savoy with the Court England (London Milford, 
s.a.). begins with the family ties formed Henry III, but might 
have carried back the story 1173, when Henry affianced his infant 
son John the daughter Humbert count Maurienne and marquess 
Italy’, the treaty giving the child the right succession should the 
count have has even been suggested that the tenth century, 
when one the many daughters Edward the Elder married king 
Iupitereos montes, the husband held sway over territory which 
included Savoy. Naturally the writer dwells chiefly the more pleasing 
features the history, and not surprising that says nothing about 
the episode 1655. 


Mr. Allen has given the general reader concise sketch- 
The Turks Europe down 1913 (London: Murray, 1919). 
The author has grasped clearly the main tendencies Balkan history 
and the attitude the powers towards the Balkan peoples. few slips 
require correction. Stephen Lazarevich did not ‘perish Angora’ 
(he died hunting twenty-five years later) Venice retained Passarovitz 
all the Ionian Islands and their continental dependencies; Lambros 
should Katsones Signor Tittoni was neither Premier’ 
1908 nor foreign minister 1911, when San Giuliano held the latter 
post Venizelos’s Christian name Eleutherios, and the date the 

capture Athens was not, marked the map, 1496 (pp. 20, 
79, 109, 201, 212, 216). Following the eminent Serbian geographer, 
Cvijich, the author his ethnographical map colours large part 
Macedonia inhabited neither Serbs nor Bulgars but Macedonian 


great mass new material for gild history furnished the two 
volumes Frankfurter bis zum Jahre 1612 edited 
Dr. Benno Schmidt (Frankfort: Baer, 1914). There nothing the 
collection earlier than 1350, and the documents presented are almost all 
ordinances either the city concerning the crafts whole, the 
thirty-six crafts and eighteen authorized the city, 
the federations master-craftsmen eleven different crafts repre- 
senting from three twenty-one cities south-western Germany. The 
starting-point provided two distinct codifications 1355 
the former year fourteen presented the rules and customs 
previously force amongst them for authorization the Rath. 
the effects the the cities Germany were only half 
realized, but Frankfort the Rath had already emerged victorious, and 
the revision that year represents the complete subordination the gilds, 
symbolized and maintained the presence two their 
quarterly gatherings. The formation new gilds and the revision the 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 
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older ordinances went steadily through the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and, the later regulations greatly exceed the earlier length, 
perhaps the larger part these volumes occupied with the gild organiza- 
tion the post-Reformation period. The extremely interesting ordinances 
the printers and bookbinders beginning 1573 fill fifty pages, and include 
piecework lists, elaborate regulations for the journeymen and for the holding 
the Frankfort book-fair. regard the records whole, two matters 
call for special mention. One the elaborate regulation social behaviour 
the Urten club meetings, whose officers and procedure were quite distinct 
from those the quarterly Gebot; and the other the comparatively 
large space devoted the relations between masters and journeymen, 
involving, course, the question apprenticeship. Light cast 
this fundamental problem the gild system from three different sides: 
the ordinances the crafts themselves, the Gesellenordnungen and 
the federal agreements Bundesbriefe. About one-third the Gesellen- 
ordnungen belong the second half the fifteenth century, and most 
the rest the period 1550-1612. The former exhibit the journeymen 
the locksmiths, bakers, hatters, tailors, shoemakers, and fustian weavers 
possession fraternity organizations means which they have 
successfully bargained with the masters for right meeting, both 
Schenke (Urte) and Gebot, and for share control over the entrance 
their trades enforced blacklisting’. They seek for the authorization 
these privileges the Rath. The later ordinances are mainly granted 
the instance the masters. The journeymen’s organization recognized 
but subordinated, and the presence two masters required each 
business meeting. The couple Gesellenordnungen that belong the 
first half the sixteenth century clearly illustrate the transition from the 
first these phases the second. this connexion the Bundesbriefe 
are great interest. these, two-thirds belong the fifteenth century 
they are primarily concerned with the relations between masters and 
journeymen, and most cases are the outcome express agreement 
the two classes. The agreements the stonemasons and coppersmiths are 
sanctioned imperial charter and cover all Germany. Dr. Schmidt’s 
introduction gives very full and lucid account the structure and working 
the Frankfort gilds, their relations with one another and with the 
municipal authorities, their social life and their industrial organization. 


The title Klein van Nederland (Groningen: Wolters, 
1919) has been well chosen for the useful volume which Professor 
Blécourt and Dr. Japikse have reprinted fifty the most important 
documents Dutch constitutional and ecclesiastical history. 
have been carefully prepared, and, although the type not pleasing 
the eye, this book should save the student Dutch history good deal 
the inconvenience referring very large books, most which can 
found only few English libraries. The selection covers the whole 
history the Dutch republic and includes one document from the 
fourteenth century, two from the fifteenth, and eleven more before the 
transference the sovereignty William the Silent. 
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apology needed for the reprint John Blacman’s Henry the 
(Cambridge University Press, 1919), which owe the pious care 
Dr. James, the provost Eton College. Its rarity, even 
Hearne’s edition, makes almost inaccessible, and, apart from some 
useful historical material, Blacman’s little book has certain literary 
quality his recognition personality element biography. 
Hearne depended printed edition issued Robert Coplande 
London 1510. After the text had been set type given with 
modernized spelling Hearne, Dr. James obtained access one 
the only two copies Coplande’s edition which are known exist, and 
was thus able make collation the two texts. his preface gives 
interesting bibliographical account this rare volume, and some notes 
the Memoriae for Henry VI. translation the Latin text 
appended, with explanatory notes. Commenting Episcopos Wur- 
cestriae Cestriae Dr. James writes Chester had bishop till 1521. 
Chichester must meant.’ But the medieval bishops Lichfield and 
Coventry are often described bishops Chester, and the reference 
probably William Booth, who was bishop Lichfield from 1447 
1452 and chancellor Queen Margaret. the end James gives 
prayer Henry English verse, note the manuscript 


miracles Henry VI, and account John Blacman’s books from 
the Laud. MS. Misc. 154. 


The third volume Dr. Giuseppe Gerola’s fine work upon the 
Monumenti Veneti nell’ Isola Creta (Venezia: Istituto Veneto 
Scienze, Lettere Arti, 1917), the previous instalments which were 
reviewed these pages 1906 and has been delayed the 
war, the difficulty exporting the copies from Venice even after 
the war was over, and the author’s similar the thirteen 
islands the lower Aegean occupied the Italians since 1912. Even 
now the book not complete, for final volume will needed for 
the hydraulic works, the heraldry, and the inscriptions Venetian 
Crete, which the author has twice revisited since his last 
The present volume contains three sections: (1) the public buildings, 
(2) the Latin and Greek monasteries, and (3) the private buildings, urban 
and rural, the Venetian Like other Latin rulers the Levant, 
the Venetians used the remains Greek and Roman buildings for the 
ducal palace Candia, where the famous loggia, erected Francesco 
Morosini, generale from 1625 1628, used the Turks 
arsenal, and reproduced the Venetian pavilion the Rome exhibition 
was the most notable monument their long rule. All the upper part 
was unfortunately destroyed 1904 during the autonomous period, but 
since the union with Greece the Greek government has allowed the restora- 
tion the building Italian architect. Dr. Gerola mentions that the 
oldest memorial any single Venetian Crete the nameless inscription, 
still preserved Canea, and intended explanatory the statue 
Pasquale Cicogna, provveditore 1574 and subsequently Doge, which 
would not allow erected. thinks that Cicogna’s portrait the 
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ducal palace Venice reproduction this statue. interesting 
note that there are still remains the Crutched Friars’ monastery 
Candia, while the Greek religious houses the most famous that 
the scene act heroism during the insurrection 1866-9. 
Many decorations private houses may seen, used gravestones 
the Moslem cemetery Candia. Special literary interest attaches the 
illustration (p. 263) the ruined Villa Molin near Canea, 
the traditional scene Zampélios’s historical novel dealing with the insur- 
rection 1570, one the few romances based upon the 
romantic events Frankish Greece. This volume, like its predecessors, 


Dr. Blok’s Willem Eerste Prins van Oranje, part (Amsterdam 
Meulenhoff, 1919), volume the series the Dutch Historical Library 
published under the direction Professor Brugmans. contains number 
illustrations from contemporary pictures and prints and is, like other 
volumes this series, very attractive-looking book. The author tells 
the preface that had long cherished the wish write the life 
the founder the Dutch state, and when death prevented Fruin from 
undertaking the work felt that must himself it. This volume 
the first instalment, and carries the history down 1572, when William, 
with his hopes help from France destroyed the St. Bartholomew 
massacre and his military operations against Alva disappointing failure, 
withdrew The narrative delightfully lucid and—this perhaps 
can hardly help being—absorbingly interesting. The notes references 
are all relegated twenty pages the end the volume, arrangement 
which may most convenient volume intended for general reading. 
very strictly life William—it contains little about the history 
the country generally beyond what necessary elucidate his actions 
views, There one omission, which least the foreign reader would 
glad see repaired, map the country was William’s day. 
the second part the book interesting the first will make 
most admirable life William Orange. 


Raad van State nevens Matthias, 1578-81 (The Nijhoff, 
1917), originally Leyden thesis, Dr. Pater presents study 
the powers and the position the council which the states-general 
appointed 1577 assist the new governor, the Archduke Matthias. 
Everything was anomalous those years chaos. The legitimate 
governor, Don John Austria, had retired the south, powerless and 
disgrace. was the catholic and royalist party that Matthias, cousin 
Philip II, whom was hoped that might prove acceptable the 
king, had been called into the country, but had once fallen under the 
influence the prince Orange. The prince had also succeeded getting 
several the irreconcilable party appointed the council without which 
Matthias was not allowed move step. This council was called the 
council state, like the old body which, along with the governors, 
former sovereigns had delegated their powers. But was frankly revolu- 
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tionary body, appointed the states-general for other purpose than 
give some sort unity the government during the distracted times 
through which the country was passing. The states-general, however, 
defeated this very object continually interfering the management 
affairs and holding the council strictly the very onerous conditions 
which Matthias had consented accept the government. all these 
respects this council was the prototype the council state the later 
republic the United Provinces, symbol centralization, but powerless 
the face the permanent assembly the states-general. Dr. Pater’s 
study based researches the archives The Hague and Brussels and 
the new publication Dr. Japikse the resolutions the states- 
general. 


Students the English drama the seventeenth century will 
grateful Professor Joseph Quincy Adams Cornell University for his 
scholarly reconstitution The Dramatic Records Sir Henry Herbert 
(Cornell Studies English) (New Haven, Yale University 
London: Milford, 1917). Sir Henry Herbert, youngest brother 
Edward, Lord Herbert Cherbury, and George Herbert, exercised 
the office master the revels from 1623 1642 and again from 1660 
till his death 1673, though after the Restoration his extensive claims 
regulate the theatre were subject disputes not encountered his earlier 
times. Herbert’s Office-book, with its invaluable material for the history 
the drama, remained during the eighteenth century what had been 
Sir Henry Herbert’s house Ribbesford near Bewdley, lying the same 
chest with his brother Edward’s famous Autobiography. Both originals 
have disappeared. Fortunately the Office-book was used and largely 
quoted Chalmers and Malone, that has been possible for Mr. Adams 
practically put together again from the statements which those 
scholars took from based upon it. Other documents relating 
his office, and especially his disputes with D’Avenant and with Killi- 
grew’s actors after the Restoration, were also kept Sir Henry Herbert. 
These, which were printed Halliwell-Phillipps 1870, are now 
reprinted Mr. Adams. valuable introduction Mr. Adams, building 
the work Professor Feuillerat and Mr. Chambers, traces the 
history the office the revels under Herbert’s administration. Its 
powers and emoluments are alike surprising. Herbert’s fee for reading 
and licensing play for performance was first £1, but after 1632 for 
new play £2. sometimes noted that had had 
dangerous removed, while one occasion had play burnt 
for ribaldry and still charged his From 1606 the office the revels 
had claimed the right license plays not merely for acting, but for 
printing. For time the right lapsed, but between 1628 and 1637 
Sir Henry his deputy licensed every play after had been entered 
the Stationers’ Register. This power 1638 was resigned Laud’s 
new censors. Herbert claimed the right even license poetry not 
dramatic nature. Before erecting taking playhouse, licence had 
also obtained from the master the Herbert’s reward here 
was two benefit performances yearly (afterwards valued £40) share 
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the profits. addition his wages, Herbert made more money 
granting licences musicians and keepers miscellaneous shows, 
well granting dispensations for performances Lent. are, 
therefore, not surprised read the pages his brother’s Autobiography 
that great fortune’ and became dexterous the ways 
the Court, having gotten much it’; nor, again, that his last years 
were embittered increasing opposition his exactions. Mr. Adams’s 
admirable book contains portrait Sir Henry, facsimile his signed 
licence from manuscript play Massinger’s, and index. 
perhaps not aware that second volume Feuillerat’s 
Documents was issued the Louvain printing-house immediately before 
the outbreak war—which was soon followed the burning the 
printing house and its contents. 10, the extract from Chalmers, 


The pious industry the Quaker historian finds expression 
Dr. Sharpless’s Political Leaders Provincial Pennsylvania (New 
York: Macmillan, 1919). cannot altogether agree with the 
publishers’ claim that ‘taken together the sketches constitute com- 
prehensive story the Quaker may freely admit that the 
accounts the two Lloyds, James Logan, John Kinsey, Isaac Norris, 
and James Pemberton break new ground for the ordinary reader. 
William Penn and John Dickinson played more leading parts American 
history and the essays devoted them are, therefore, somewhat 
less interest though the one Dickinson Dr. Sharpless has been 
able prove contemporary letters the fact, long doubt, that 
Dickinson was not any time regular member the Society 


The French Refugees the Cape (Cape The Cape Times, 1919) 
Mr. Colin Graham Botha, the Cape Archives, gives careful account 
the arrival the refugees and their settlement. The earlier part the 
book, after sketch the colony was the end the seventeenth 
century, deals with their treatment the local government 
and the administration the East India Company the Netherlands 
(the Seventeen). The latter part consists lists settlers with biographi- 
cal notes and reprints registers and other the list the 
author remarks, None but those who have undertaken the task framing 
such list can appreciate the labour expended. Every conceivable class 
record which might throw some light the inquiry was examined.’ 
The remark evidently justified, and the whole book shows every sign 
careful and elaborate research. dealing with what the author calls one 
the most important and interesting episodes the history South 
Africa possesses general interest, while those who have local 
and personal interest the subject should very great value. 


There much that interesting Mr. Septimus Rivington’s The 
Publishing Family Rivington (London: Rivington, 
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family has held prominent and honourable place the publishing 
business for more than two hundred years, but there little the book 
which falls within the scope this Review. All lovers books, however, 
will read what said here the history publishing 
England, its long-enduring combination with retail bookselling, 
book-auctions, and especially system publication shares 
subscribed for members the trade. Attention, too, may invited 
some extracts from the diary the author’s grandfather, who, one 
the London Military Association, helped ensure order the execu- 


tions the condemned rioters 1780 and the trial Lord George 
Gordon. 


The Right Hon. Robertson has not only considerable 
public life, but also practised and versatile pen, that, dealing 
with historical theme, knows how interest his readers and how 
throw into clear relief his interpretation complicated events. His 
Bolingbroke and Walpole (London: Fisher Unwin, 1919) double 
biographical essay, with concluding chapter the social development 
the British Isles the times these two statesmen, the whole amount- 
ing survey the history England the first half the eighteenth 
century. Only printed sources have been used its composition, and 
this way unfortunate, because the author’s keen insight and 
controversial temper have led him question some accepted tradi- 
tional views, such that Macaulay and Burnet the reconstruction 
the ministry 1694, but yet unable give complete explana- 
tion his own. this instance says that William III acted 
did for reasons not now But would mistake 
make the lack original research its one two very small lapses 
from accuracy serious grounds criticism against this robust and useful 
book. 


The fifty-second volume the Proceedings the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (1919) contains valuable article Mr. Malcolm Storrer 
illustration the series medals struck commemorate the opera- 
tions the West Indies during the years 1739-41 Vice-Admiral 


Mr. Stewart Wallace has done useful work editing, with 
excellent introduction, The Maseres Letters, 1766-1768 (University 
Toronto Studies History and Economics, Toronto, 1919). These letters 
were found amongst the Hardwicke MSS. the British Museum, and have, 
apparently, hitherto escaped the notice writers Canadian history. 
Maseres was voluminous writer, and many these letters covers 
ground dealt with various publications. Still, Mr. Wallace’s 
words, They throw light some obscure passages the politics 
that and they serve fill the outlines Maseres’ very interesting 
personality.’ One need not agree with his judgements men measures 
but impossible not have kindly feeling for this honest, industrious, 
prejudiced, good-hearted Huguenot. 
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the third volume The Quest and Occupation Tahiti Emissaries 
Spain, during the years 1772-1776 (London Hakluyt Society, 1919), 
Mr. Bolton Glanvill Corney gives English translation the diary 
Maximo Rodriguez, Spanish who, having sailed Tahiti and 
back 1772-3 marine the frigate Aguila, was sent again that 
island the viceroy Peru 1774-5. The Spaniards were alone 
the island, among the natives, unsupported any fleet and thus with 
other refuge than God and our own conduct that the diary invalu- 
able record native life and commentary the works Cook 
and the other early travellers. The editor has done his work with his usual 
excellent thoroughness. has been lucky finds’. One these 
the old Tahitian mystic bowl which has rediscovered Madrid, and 


him owe excellent illustrations and the supplementary papers with 
which this book enriched. 


collection letters written between February 1777 and December 
1782 Beaumarchais his agent, Théveneau Francy, edited 
Jules Marsan under the title Beawmarchais les Affaires Amérique 

Champion, 1919). intended supplement Loménie’s Beau- 
marchais son Temps, and Marsan has added the letters the minimum 
running commentary needed. Beaumarchais had double share making 
the French Revolution Mariage Figaro brought the old order 
France into contempt, and the assistance organized for the 
American colonies their struggle for independence hastened the 
bankruptcy the French government. these letters seen his 
capacity man affairs rather than author, sending men and muni- 
tions America, discussing ship-construction, complaining that the king 
France and the congress America both owe him money, scribbling 
Francy denunciations his opponents, resolutions persist his 
course. Beaumarchais was remarkable man, and more than mere 
watchmaker’s son with ambitions; had cared only for his own 
interests would not have committed himself deeply did the 
support the revolted colonies. His expenses were never fully repaid 
1807 his heirs received only little more than one-third the outstand- 
ing claim. The letters are well edited, and should prove useful for the 
study the war the American Revolution. 


Henri Welschinger’s book, Martyrs Septembre (Paris Victor 
Lecoffre, 1919), forms one series called Les Saints and written 
support the arguments, already brought before special committee, 
for the beatification the 213 priests who perished the September 
massacres. Welschinger careful point out that dealing only 
with the prisons the Abbaye, the Carmes, St.-Firmin, and Force, 
where the priests had been sent, and that they were but small proportion 
the 1,400 victims who were murdered Paris alone but perhaps 
inevitable from the nature the book that should convey the impres- 
sion that the September massacres were outbreak religious persecu- 
tion, short second St. Bartholomew. lays great stress the fact 
that the priests were asked their murderers whether they had taken 
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the oath conformity the civil constitution the clergy, and con- 
tends that, because they had refused, believing that 
accepter ruine culte catholique and having been 
imprisoned for their refusal and perished with the other occupants 
the prisons, they were therefore martyrs, both will and deed, 
their faith. This may so. But the thought the minds those who 
asked, Have you taken the was not Are you good Catholic 
but Are you one those reactionaries who are sympathy with the 
enemy the frontiers?’ Welschinger would probably admit that 
any priest found the prisons September 1792 for whatever cause 
would have perished whether had taken the oath not. 


The late Mark Hovell’s Chartist Movement (Manchester University 
Press, 1918) has been completed from rough draft left the author, 
who fell the war, Professor Tout. The editor expresses the hope 
‘that will recognized that the work was too good put aside’ 
and that will received serious contribution the literature 
great subject’. His hope will not disappointed. Hovell’s work 
much the best thing about Chartism English, and, had the author 
survived give its final form, would probably have excelled the book 
with which one most naturally compares it, Dolléans’s 
for its young author had, some ways, more economic insight than his 
competitor had real historical scholarship and the great advantage 
first-hand familiarity with the industrial environment his subject. 
Insight shown every chapter. Lancashire man Hovell saw 
clearly the differences between the north and London, and historian 
could trace them their true causes. His chapter the Anti- 
capitalist Economics’ remarkably just and balanced. The occasional 
introduction this and other chapters people and movements unex- 
plained doubt due the way which the book has come into being. 
Particularly good the chapter called The Agitation against the New 
Poor Law’, most necessary section every one all familiar 
with Chartist oratory knows. The narrative chapters are clear and 
supplied with plenty fresh illustrative material. One feels through- 
out that yet another true historian has been lost England. The 
bibliography, which Mr. Hovell had not finished, just little unsatis- 
factory. neither exhaustive bibliography the subject nor 
list those books which Mr. Hovell used. omits, through mis- 
description appears omit, one book and three parliamentary papers 
quoted foot-notes and two books quoted the text (pp. n., 38, n., 
82). Its method entering parliamentary papers not quite 
clear. Any one unfamiliar with the originals would find hard decide 
what and how many reports this entry covers: 1843. Vol. xiii. First 
Report the Midland Mining Commission and Children’s Employment 
Commission (Report Trades and Manufactures).’ 


Professor Hazen has incorporated Fifty Years Europe, 
1870-1919 (London Bell, 1919) much his earlier since 1815 


See ante, xxix. 389. See ante, 634. 
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with amplifications and additional chapters. The late war described 
with vivid force, and interesting have American’s judgement 
that breaking the Hindenburg line October 1918 ‘the British 
achieved perhaps the greatest victory their history’. The book 
good reading. The description the Kaiser emperor Germany 
(pp. 49, 414) is, course, and the statement 201 that 
Egypt and the Soudan were formally declared annexed the British 
Empire unfounded. protectorate was proclaimed over 
Egypt December 1914, and new sultan (not new khedive, 
here stated) was appointed. The Sudan remains what was before— 


the preface The Expansion Europe (London: Bell, 1919) 
Mr. Abbott announces what is, effect, new synthesis modern 
For English readers his two large and admirably illustrated 
volumes will seem differ from other general histories Europe from 
the Renaissance the outbreak the French Revolution mainly the 
greater amount space that devoted affairs outside Europe and 
the economic and social groundwork the political development. They 
not contain the results new researches, nor, except for this redistribu- 
tion interest, any new interpretations known facts. They are, how- 
ever, well planned and written attract and keep the interest 
the reader. There full list books the end, with short comments 
which should useful those who wish for guidance their reading. 


have received two volumes Judicial Settlements Controversies 
between States the American Union, Cases decided the Supreme 
Court the United States, collected and edited Dr. James Brown Scott 
(New York: Oxford University Press); also analysis these 
cases the same, one volume. one might expect from its 
learned editor, the Carnegie Endowment has here given admirable 
compilation law reports all important American cases which 
disputes between state and state, the state and individuals, are con- 
cerned. Lawyers will glad have gathered together this convenient 
fashion cases which, otherwise, they have dig out from numerous 
reports. International lawyers will agree with Dr. Scott that have here 
analogies worth studying when turn think about international 
arbitration. The historian will find the two thousand five hundred 
pages these works many names that arouse dramatic associations 
indicate great issues the development the United States; such 
names Marshall, Webster, Taney, Choate, and others. Dr. Scott’s 
analysis says always the right thing and says succinctly and with 
lucidity. There nothing desired the printing the paper. 


The New Eastern Europe Mr. Ralph Butler (London: Longmans, 
1919) consists six recent review articles with introduction and 
chapter the New Balticum. Europe’ used the Russian sense, 
that Finland, Esthonia, Lettland, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine 
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rank ‘eastern’. Mr. Butler’s special interest appears lie the centre 
his field rather than its extremities, and politics rather than 
history. leaves German and even Polish untranslated, but explains 
declares that the Esth movement has proceeded parallel 
lines with the and even states that before the war there were 
sources information English all Lithuania and the three races 
the Baltic Provinces. Minor are likely arise 
work thus written, and are not surprised find Herr Erzberger all 
things all men one place, the stormy petrel politics another, 
and absent from the index. Mr. Butler’s essays have the rare advantage, 
relation particularly Poland, being written with living interest and 
personal familiarity and yet with dispassionate judgement. finds, 
for example, the Poles infinitely the most attractive the peoples 
eastern Europe, the only one whose composition there included 
that subtle differentia which marks off the big’ nation from the small’. 
Yet their political capacity is, were, negative. They seem unable 
develop their own strength. To-day they are free rebuild their fallen 
state, yet they sit disputing amid the ruins whether they shall ally them- 
selves with Babylon with the Mede, while their trumpeters and shawm- 
players march procession all the cities Philistia proclaim, when 
their greatness re-established, how great that greatness will be. Such 
the writer’s style throughout, informing, stimulating, exas- 
perating, but achieving distinguished book which, owing the 
author’s courage reprinting just what wrote successive stages 
the war, ranks also document value. 


Mr. Harold Laski describes his Authority the Modern State 
(New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1919) sequel his 
earlier book the problem sovereignty. Like that earlier work, con- 
sists partly theoretical discussion and partly special studies the 
questions with which particular writers are most closely associated. the 
present volume have such studies Bonald, together with his disciples 
traditionalism, Brunetiére, Bourget, and Lamennais, with 
appendix Tyrrell Royer-Collard and the recent history 
administrative syndicalism France. each case the main points 
which the given writers groups insist are clearly and sympathetically 
stated, while the criticism, which often eloquent expression, such 
might expected from wide-minded believer democratic liberty. 
But after all easier show why other people are wrong, that certain 
suggested solutions are impossible, than give reasoned theory the 
state which not open equally serious objections. Consequently the 
reader will turn with the greatest interest the first essay the book, 
which undertakes give account the right position authority 
the modern state. Here must confessed results are largely 
negative. There some valid criticism the conception omni- 
potent state; good deal reproof addressed lawyers, which 
also valid the lawyers have failed distinguish between the legal and 
the political sbvereign. Much said about the failure the state 
promote the good life: this perfectly true, but testifies the high 
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ideal which the supporters this view have set before them, and serves 
chiefly warn those supporters warning which Christians and other 
idealists frequently require) that they had better avoid language which 
seems confuse their achievement and their ideal. The claims other 
associations besides the state are effectively presented. But those readers 
who feel the most agreement with all these points, and who have long 
experienced doubts about the theory the state which Professor 
Bosanquet the most effective exponent, may yet feel far from satisfied 
that Mr. Laski, any more than Duguit, has succeeded avoiding that 
anarchy, the danger which well aware. Mr. Laski’s projected 
volume the conciliar movement would welcome, for Dr. Figgis has 
taught that much hoped for that direction. But still 
more satisfactory learn that Mr. Laski engaged systematic work 
the theory the state: for amount negative criticism can 
replace positive and constructive theory. will fairer him wait 
until has had opportunity developing his views larger scale 
before expressing opinion whether has succeeded bridging the gaps 
which careful students, however great their wish convinced, still find 
the construction erected Duguit. 


Since the outbreak war the Annales Bretagne Plihon 
Hommay) has managed continue its issues with reasonable regularity. 
Between November 1914 and April 1919 has issued volumes xxx- 
xxxili, each consisting the usual four parts, which are not much less 
bulk than what was normal before the troubles began. usual, the 
more important contributions consist long series articles, big 
enough make book, and destined, doubt many cases, 
republished separately their completion, and one case least 
already reissued. Among those deserving specially noted are 
two anonymous articles volume xxx, parts and called Origines 
bretonnes’, which are, however, fact limited study psalter 
English origin, preserved Rennes, which sixteenth-century abbot 
Saint-Jacut has inscribed local calendar, and examination 
the life Saint Samson. volume xxx, part are other anonymous 
studies, perhaps the same author, which the first deals with 
the three succeeding volumes series studies the bishopric 
Dol, ‘la métropole Bretagne’ until Innocent III summarily and 
finally subjected the jurisdiction the archbishop Tours. 
eight elaborate articles the history the see Dol, the organization 
the chapter, and the lists its bishops are traced from their shadowy 
beginnings down the execution the last refugee bishop 1795. 
The remarkable parallelisms between the history Dol and that 
St. Davids make these learned papers well worth the attention those 
interested the ecclesiastical history South Wales. volume xxx 
Quessette concludes study, begun volume xxv, L’ad- 
ministration financiére Bretagne 1689 1715’, and Canal’s 
volume xxvi, continued volume xxx, parts its conclusion. 
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Bernard, volumes xxx xxxiii, writes interesting study 
Brest the eighteenth century, with map showing that Brest, including 
Recouvrance, was already town 20,000 people, mainly engaged 
the royal navy and its arsenals. volumes xxxi and xxxii Pocquet 
Haut-Jussé studies ‘La vie temporelle des communautés femmes 
sous duchesse Anne’ (vol. xxxii), Maitre shows that all acts sove- 
reignty over the duchy were exercised her husband Charles VIII, and 
that Louis XII, though less extent, followed his example when, 
marrying his widow, also secured control Brittany. Yet the two 
kings respected the principles the Breton constitution and allowed 
their wife more than nominal duchess, since her household and 
her sympathies she was able keep the Breton traditions which 
she was devoted. Details Anne’s household are appended. The late 
Allenou’s unfinished study the church Dol and its estates, 
contained volumes xxxii and xxxiii, has also been separately published, 
and its value has been noted Mr. Dubreuil writes 
volumes xxxii and studies the revolutionary leaders Joseph 
Normant Kergré and Jean Marie Baudouin Maisonblanche, 
and Viard examines volumes xxxii and xxxiii Les subsistances 


Three contributions deserve notice the last four numbers 
the Annales Midi (Toulouse: Privat, 1917-18). nos. 115 and 
116 Professor Calmette studies the siege Toulouse the Normans 
862, criticizing the incidental discussion this obscure event 
Lot and still more Levillain. claims have brought 
out the sequence and meaning the facts clearer and more coherent 
order. 117 and 118 Pasquier publishes full-sized facsimile 
interesting charter Berengar, count Barcelona 1023, along with 
transliteration and the sale the castle Castelviel 
near Rosas. Its diplomatic interesting dated Kal. Sept. the 
27th year Robert king the French. The composition, handwriting, 
and business-like method the document show that even the eleventh 
century the secretarial work the counts Barcelona was extremely 
well executed. There seal, and last among the numerous signa 
that Poncii cognomento clerici iudicis, qui hoc scripsi 
the same issue Régné prints interesting letter 
which Count John Armagnac, constrained the 
citizens Toulouse, who had revolted against poll-tax 1357, remits 
the unpopular impost and promises pardon the insurgents. Unluckily 
for the Toulousains, the count immediately escaped from their hands 
and once threw over his sacred promises. The document good 
example complete submission, too complete perhaps last. Arma- 
gnac’s attitude, both his surrender and his breach faith, substan- 
tially all fours with that his rival Edward when accepted and 
then repudiated the proposals the parliament 1341. 


Ante, 260-1. 
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Les Marquis Frangais Champion, 1919) Baron Henry 
Woelmont makes attempt, and careful one, give the history and 
origin the families France having the right the title marquis. 
This right came good many ways, four which were (1) 
possession lands erected into marquisate before 1789, confirmed 
thereafter, (2) collation without fief letters patent, (3) recog- 
nition such, (4) from foreign titles authorized and permitted 
letters patent. There were also those titles recognized court, and 
those assumed eldest sons French ducal families. Besides these 
are the foreign titles assumed but never authorized, and the Titres 
pure book that has certain historic interest and 


Mr. Grenville Cole, F.R.S., admirable pamphlet entitled 
the Outpost (Oxford University Press, 1919) shows how the history 
Ireland whole, and its various parts, has been largely conditioned 
the geographical position the island relation Great Britain 
and its diversified geological formation. sketches the life-history 
the island crust with the hand master, and shows himself fairly 
abreast the latest speculations concerning the ethnic relations its 
successive invaders. The reader will find many features Irish history 
illumined the inexorable facts Nature but Mr. Cole does not press 
the modern political inference. content The gate Ireland 
Dublin, and the gate stands open the dawn. Westward stretch 
the gulfs the Atlantic eastward lie the friendly and the narrow seas.’ 


Collections for History Staffordshire (London: Harrison, 1919), 
the William Salt Archaeological Society atones for the belated issue 
its volume for 1917 the substantial value its contents. This large 
volume, which the work the energetic secretary the society, Colonel 
Josiah Wedgwood, forms the beginning really considerable undertaking 
which set out, parliament parliament and man man, all that 
record the lives and doings Staffordshire members parlia- 
ment. called Staffordshire Parliamentary History from the Earliest 
Times the Present Day, and the present instalment ranges 1213 
1603’. breezy preface the author lays down what some may 
seem rather ancient doctrine, namely that the history England the 
his business link the records Staffordshire, far may be, with 
the general history the nation. fortunate having his hand 
the great store material which the Salt Society has collected and pub- 
lished. also lucky having had substantial help from Mr. 
Pink and the Rev. Beaven, two our best experts all the 
minutiae, personal and local, parliamentary history. The result, work 
which the society and its editor may well proud, ought command 
far wider publicity than the scanty roll barely more than two hundred 
members seems suggest. Colonel Wedgwood’s point view frankly 
modern, but seldom goes wrong even dealing with the medieval 
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portion his subject. His introduction wide scope and generally 
precise its information. The occasional slips are very few and trivial. 
Lettice Knowles was not Lady Leicester 1566 but after 1578, and 
1541 were not returned parliament but burnt the 
stake. Baron’ title nobility comes into these pages earlier than 
does authentic history, though the fault venial one the 
historian the county which had the barons Stafford’ early real 
case baron used grade rank. But the numerous biographies are 
carefully done and very illuminative. Practically every knight the shire 
has his allotted niche only some borough members elude the researches 
the author and his collaborators. Incidentally the book throws light 
problems that extend far beyond Staffordshire, for instance the slow 
disappearance the social gulf between the burgess and the knight the 
shire and the possible effects produced the willingness the gentry 
sit borough members the nature the borough constituencies. The 
claims the steward the duchy Lancaster return one member for 
certain boroughs within duchy influence raises some interesting points, 
and some Mr. Beaven’s and Mr. Pink’s notes are decidedly valuable. 
There good index, and improved reproduction Bowen’s county 


Under the title Slavic Europe, Selected Bibliography the Western 
European Languages (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1918), Dr. Kerner, the university Missouri, has compiled 
serviceable catalogue dealing with the Slavs general, and the Russians, 
Poles, the other Slavs the German empire, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the 
southern Slavs, including the Bulgarians but contains works 
Slavonic languages, except certain number transliterated titles, mostly 
bibliographical treatises, and, save few cases, mentions books 
published after 1914. does not always give the latest and best editions 
e.g. Nikephéros valuable authority for early Bulgarian 
history, has long been published the Teubner series, that the Bonn 
edition has been superseded. There are also now seventh edition 
Driault’s history the eastern question and new editions Gladstone’s 
pamphlet Montenegro and book modern Serbian history, 
while Professor Pavle handbook the history Jugoslav 
literature has been omitted. (no. 165) should Chiudina 
and the same the author the book Montenegrin history cited 
further (no. 4229.2). The bibliography well arranged and clearly 
printed. 


Mr. William Foster, Registrar and Superintendent Records, 
has given his the India Office Records, 1600-1858 (London 
India Office, 1919), well-arranged and most useful handbook the 
immense mass India Office records. Burke once said the East 
India Company that they obliged their servants ‘to minuteness and 
strictness register, and regularity correspondence, which 
state has ever used the same degree with regard its public ministers 
the Company’s government government writing—a government 
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Hence documents every kind, ‘in progression from the 
lowest councils the highest are ordered transmitted, 
duplicate and triplicate, every ship that sails Europe’. Mr. Foster 
his introduction quotes the saying Grant Duff that the records 
the East India Company’s governments India are probably the best 
historical materials the world doubt true, but they are also, 
may added, voluminous enough break the heart any historical 
inquirer—unless should fortunate enough secure such guidance 
this handbook and the wide knowledge its author afford. Mr. Foster 
mentions that the volumes dealt with amount about forty-eight 
thousand, and this fact alone testifies the difficulties that must have been 
encountered compiling such admirable summary. has, further, 
prefaced the book interesting account the development the 
Registry and Record Department the East India Company and the India 
Office, from the appointment Samuel Wilks 1769 Examiner the 
Indian Correspondence and Records down 1907 


CORRECTIONS THE JANUARY NUMBER 


line For Hunt read Blount. 
132, line 26. The statement that neither Beck’s nor Professor Powicke’s account 
Furness Abbey has made direct use the second part the Furness Coucher-book 
requires correction. number references it, under the title are made 
the latter part Mr. Powicke’s article. 


